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INCREASES  IN  THE   COST   OP   PRODUCTION. 


The  cost  of  production  of  manufactured  articles  is  increased  in  many 
ways,  making-  necessar}'  an  advance  in  price  when  the  goods  are  placed 
upon  tlie  market.  There  may  be  a  scarcity  of  the  raw"  material  owing  to 
a  poor  crop,  or  an  increased  demand  may  produce  a  similar  effect.  Then, 
too,  there  are  many  kinds  of  goods  into  which  other  manufactured  goods 
enter  —  as  leather  into  boots  and  shoes.  If  the  price  of  leather  advances 
that  advance  necessarily  increases  the  price  of  boots  and  shoes. 

We  do  not  propose  to  consider  here  all  the  factors  which  cause  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  production,  but  shall  confine  our  consideration  of 
the  subject  to  two  points  only  —  decreases  in  the  hours  of  labor  and 
increases  in  pay.  The  investigation  is  a  special  one,  all  the  material  for 
it  having  been  gathered  by  the  Agents  of  the  Bureau.  It  covers  the  five 
years  1900,  1901,  1902,  1903,  and  1904  and  comprehends  479  reports  for 
branches  of  occupations  in  the  cities  of  the  State. 

The  general  classification,  for  the  25  industries  considered,  may  be 
summarized  as  follows  : 

Bottling,  Iron  Foundries,  Stone, 

Boxes  (Wooden) ,  Laborers,  Stoves  and  Furnaces, 

Bread,  Cake,  and  Pastry,  Laundries,  Switclimen, 

Breweries,  Machinists,  Teamsters, 

Building,  Printing,  Publishing,  and         Tinsmiths, 

Carriages,  Bookbinding,  Tool  Sharpeners, 

Electrical  Workers,  Shoe  Factories,  Upholsterers, 

Engineers,  Sheet  Metal  Goods,  Watchmen. 

Firemen,  Stablemen, 

The  first  table  shows  in  connection  with  the  branches  of  occupations 
comparisons  by  years  as  regards  hours  and  daily  pay,  and  also  the  per- 
centages of  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  due  to  a  reduction  in 
Avorking  hours,  to  increased  pay,  or  to  both  causes  combined.  In  all 
but  two  cases  the  comparisons  are  between  hours  and  rates  in  1904  and 
those  ruling  in  1900,  the  rates  per  hour  forming  the  bases  for  ascertain- 
ing percentages. 
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Comparisons 

Pet  cent- 
ages  of 
Increase 
in  the 

BRANCBEH  of   OCCnPATIONS. 

Years 

Hours 

Daily  Pay 

Years 

Hours 

Daily  Pay 

Cost  of 
I'roduction 

Bottling. 

Bottlers 

1900 

10 

$2.33% 

1904 

*9 

$2.33V3 

5.56 

First  workmen, 

1900 

tio 

2.33y3 

1904 

JS 

3.00 

46.36 

Foremen 

1900 

10 

2.66% 

1904 

*9 

2.66% 

5.56 

Helpers, 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

*9 

2.00 

5.56 

Labelers 

1900 

flO 

1.16% 

1904 

ts 

1.66% 

62.63 

Machine  operators, 

1900 

10 

2.33ys 

1904 

*9 

2.33Va 

5.56 

Packers 

1900 

10 

2.16% 

1904 

*9 

2.16% 

5.56 

1900 

tio 

2.00 

1904 

is 

2.33^3 

32.81 

Racker8,§ 

1900 

flO 

1.66% 

1904 

2.16% 

47.99 

Workmen, 

1900 

tio 

l.M 

1904 

|8 

1.66% 

26.49 

Boxes  (IVoodeu). 

Box  makers 

1900 

10 

1.83V3 

1904 

9 

2.00 

21.21 

1900 

10 

1.35 

1904 

9 

1.66% 

37.17 

Bread,  Cake,  and  Pastry. 

1900 

10 

2.16% 

1904 

10 

2.50 

15.38 

Bakers  (foremen), 

1900 

10 

2.. 50 

1904 

10 

3.00 

20.00 

Bench  men  (day), 

1900 

10 

1.50 

1904 

10 

2.16% 

44.44 

Bench  men  (night), 

1900 

10 

l.SSVa 

1904 

10 

2.16% 

18.18 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

10 

2.50 

25.00 

Foremen,  bread  (night), 

1900 

10 

2.66% 

1904 

10 

3.16% 

18.75 

1900 

10 

3.00 

1904 

10 

3.33  Vs 

11.11 

Foremen,  doughnut  (day),      .... 

1900 

10 

2.50 

1904 

10 

3.00 

20.00 

1900 

10 

3.00 

1W4 

10 

3.33^3 

11.11 

Foremen,  pastry  (day) 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

10 

3.33V3 

66.67 

Second  hands, 

1900 

10 

2.50 

1904 

10 

2.83y3 

13.33 

Shipping  clerks, 

1901 

10 

2.50 

1904 

10 

3.00 

20.00 

1901 

10 

2.00 

1904 

10 

2.50 

25.00 

Breweries. 

Bung  starters 

1900 

10 

2.50 

1904 

9 

2.50 

11.11 

1900 

10 

3.00 

1904 

9 

3.00 

11.11 

1900 

10 

2.66% 

1904 

9 

2.66% 

11.11 

1900 

10 

3.00 

1904 

9 

3.00 

11.11 

First  men  (cellar) 

1900 

10 

3.00 

1904 

9 

3.00 

11.11 

First  men  (fermenting  room), 

1900 

10 

3.00 

1904 

9 

3.00 

11.11 

First  men  (wash  house) 

1900 

10 

3.00 

1904 

9 

3.00 

11.11 

Floor  men, 

1900 

10 

2.83V3 

1904 

9 

2.83y3 

11.11 

1900 

10 

2.66% 

1904 

9 

2.66% 

11.11 

Floor  men  (malt  and  hops),     .        .        .        . 

1900 

10 

2.66% 

1904 

9 

2.66% 

11.11 

Foremen 

1900 

10 

3.33y3 

1904 

10 

4.16% 

25.00 

1900 

10 

2.. 50 

1904 

9 

2.50 

11.11 

Tap  keepers 

1900 

10 

2.50 

1904 

9 

2.50 

11.11 

Wash-house  men, 

1900 

10 

2.50 

1904 

9 

2.50 

11.11 

Workmen    (cellar,   fermenting    room,   and 

brew  house) 

1900 

10 

2.66% 

1904 

9 

2.66% 

11.11 

Building. 

1900 

8 

3.75 

1904 

8 

4.00 

6.67 

1900 

8 

3.60 

1904 

8 

4.00 

11.11 

1900 

9 

3.60 

1904 

8 

3.60 

12.50 

1900 

8 

3.36 

1904 

8 

3.60 

7.14 

1900 

8 

4.10 

1904 

8 

4.50 

9.76 

Bricklayers'  tenders 

19(10 

8 

1..00 

1904 

8 

1.75 

16.67 

19(10 

8 

1.75 

1904 

8 

2.00 

14.29 

Brick  masons, 

1900 

9 

3.75 

1904 

8 

3.75 

12.50 

1900 

9 

3.25 

1904 

8 

3.60 

24.62 

1900 

9 

3.24 

1904 

8 

3.60 

25.00 

1900 

9 

3.50 

1904 

8 

3.50 

12.50 

1900 

9 

3.25 

1904 

8 

3.25 

12.50 

1900 

9 

1.75 

1904 

9 

2.00 

14.29 

Brick  masons  (mortar  men),  . 

1900 

9 

2.00 

1904 

9 

2.25 

12.50 

Brick  masons  (mortar  men  and  hod  car- 

riers),         

1900 

9 

1..50 

1904 

9 

1.75 

16.67 

Brick  masons'  laborers, 

1900 

10 

1..50 

1904 

10 

1.75 

16.67 

1900 

9 

1.50 

1904 

9 

1.75 

16.67 

Brick  masons'  tenders, 

1900 

9 

1.50 

1904 

9 

1.75 

16.67 

Carpenters, 

1900 

9 

2.50 

1904 

8 

2.75 

23.75 

1900 

9 

2.50 

1904 

8 

2.50 

12.50 

1900 

8 

2.40 

1904 

8 

2.75 

14.58 

1900 

9 

2.25 

1904 

8 

2.75 

37.50 

Carpenters  (foremen) 

1900 

8 

3.00 

1904 

8 

3.25 

8.33 

1900 

9 

2.8S 

1904 

8 

3.20 

25.00 

Carpenters  (inside) 

1900 

9 

3.25 

1904 

8 

3.25 

12.50 

1900 

9 

3.00 

1904 

8 

3.00 

12.50 

1900 

9 

2.75 

1904 

8 

2.75 

12.50 

1900 

9 

2.i)0 

1904 

8 

2.75 

23.75 

1900 

9 

2.50 

1904 

8 

2.. 50 

12.50 

1900 

9 

2.25 

1904 

8 

2.50 

25.00 

*  Six  months  10  hours,  six  months  nine  hours. 

t  E'glit  months  10  hours,  four  months  nine  hours. 

J  Six  months  nine  hours,  six  months  eight  hours. 

§  Machine  bottlers.    Work  done  by  hand  previous  to  19(^)1. 
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I'ercent- 

Comparisons 

ages  of 
Increase 

Branches  op  Occupations. 

in  the 

Years 

Hours 

Dally  Pay 

Years 

Hours 

Dally  Pay 

Cost  of 
Production 

Bulldlnsr  — Con. 

Carpenters  (mill  hands), 

1900 

9 

$•2. 2.5 

1904 

8 

$2.50 

25.00 

Carpenters  (outside),       ....". 

litOO 

9 

•2. -if. 

1904 

8 

2.50 

25.00 

1!)00 

9 

•> .  25 

1904 

8 

2.25 

12.. 50 

11)00 

9 

2!  do 

1904 

8 

2.00 

12.50 

lilOO 

9 

1.75 

1904 

8 

2.00 

28.57 

Carpenters'  helpers, 

I'.tOO 

S 

\.no 

1904 

8 

1.75 

16.67 

Concreters 

1000 

10 

2.. 50 

1904 

9 

2.. 50 

11.11 

1000 

9 

2.00 

1904 

9 

2.25 

12.50 

I'joo 

10 

2.00 

190i 

9 

2.00 

11.11 

1900 

10 

1.75 

1904 

9 

1.75      i 

11.11 

1900 

10 

L.-iO 

1904 

9 

1.50      , 

11.11 

Concreters'  helpers 

1900 

10 

1.50 

1904 

9 

1.50 

11.11 

1900 

9 

1.25 

1904 

9 

1.50      1 

20.00 

Glaziers 

1900 

10 

2.2.5 

1904 

9 

2.25  . 

11.11 

Laborers  (building), 

1900 

9 

1.7.5 

1904 

8 

1.75 

12.50 

1900 

9 

1..50 

1904 

8 

1.75 

31.25 

1900 

9 

1.50 

1904 

9 

1.75 

16.67 

1900 

10 

1..50 

1904 

9 

1.50 

11.11 

Laborers  (excavators) 

1900 

10 

1.7.5 

1904 

9 

2.00 

26.98 

Painters  (fresco) 

1900 

9 

.5.00 

1904 

8 

5.00 

12.50 

1900 

9 

3.0O 

1904 

8 

3.50 

12.50 

1900 

9 

3.00 

■  1904 

8 

3.25 

21.88 

1900 

9 

3.00 

1904 

8 

3.00 

12.50 

1900 

9 

2.. 50 

1904 

8 

2.50 

12.50 

1900 

9 

2.25 

1904 

8 

2.50 

25.00 

Painters  (fresco)  helpers 

1900 

9 

2.00 

1904 

8 

2.00 

12.50 

1900 

9 

1.00 

1904 

8 

1.00 

12.. 50 

Painters  (hardwood  finishers), 

1900 

9 

2., 50 

1904 

8 

2.75 

23.75 

Painters  (house) 

1900 

9 

2.75 

1904 

8 

2.75 

12.50 

1900 

9 

2.65 

1904 

8 

2.65 

12.50 

1900 

9 

2.. 56 

1904 

8 

2.. 56 

12.50 

1900 

9 

2.. 50 

1904 

8 

3.00 

35.00 

1900 

9 

2.. 50 

1904 

8 

2.80 

26.00 

1900 

9 

2.50 

1904 

8 

2.75 

23.75 

1900 

9 

2.. 50 

1904 

8 

2.. 50 

12.50 

1900 

9 

2.25 

1904 

8 

2.50 

25.00 

1900 

9 

2.25 

1904 

8 

2.36 

18.00 

1900 

9 

2.25 

1904 

8 

2.25 

12.50 

1900 

9 

2.00 

1904 

8 

2.50 

40.63 

1900 

9 

2.00 

1904 

8 

2.00 

12.50 

Painters  (house)  foremen,      .... 

1900 

9 

2.75 

1904 

8 

3.00 

22.73 

Painters  (sign), 

1900 

9 

2.50 

1904 

8 

2.50 

12.50 

1900 

10 

2.50 

1904 

8 

3.00 

.50.00 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

8 

2.50    • 

56.26 

Painters  (sign  writers) 

1900 

9 

3.I62/3 

1904 

8 

3.. 50 

24.34 

1900 

9 

3.00 

1904 

8 

3.50 

31.25 

1900 

9 

2.75 

1904 

8 

3.00 

22.73 

Painters  (sign  writers)  apprentices,     . 

1900 

9 

0.75 

1904 

8 

1.00 

50.00 

Painters  (si^rn  writersi  foremen,  . 

1900 

9 

3., 50 

1904 

8 

4.50 

44.64 

Painters  (sign  writers)  helpers,     . 

1900 

9 

1.50 

1904 

8 

2.00 

50.00 

Paper-hangers 

1900 

9 

3.00 

1904 

8 

3.00 

12.50 

1900 

9 

2.75 

1904 

8 

3.00 

22.73 

1900 

9 

2.56 

1904 

8 

2.56 

12.. 50 

1900 

9 

2.50 

1904 

8 

3.00 

35.00 

1900 

9 

2.50 

1904 

8 

2.50 

12.50 

1900 

9 

2.25 

1904 

8 

2.. 50 

25.00 

1900 

9 

2.25 

1904 

8 

2.86 

18.00 

Plasterers 

1900 

8 

3.75 

1904 

8 

4.00 

6.67 

1900 

S 

3.60 

1904 

8 

4.00 

11.11 

1900 

9 

3.25 

1904 

8 

3.25 

12.. 50 

Plasterers'  tenders 

1900 

9 

1.50 

1904 

9 

1.75 

16.67 

Plumbers, 

1900 

9 

3.50 

1904 

8 

3.50 

12. ,50 

1900 

9 

3.00 

1904 

8 

3.00 

12.50 

1900 

9 

2.. 50 

1904 

8 

2.50 

12.50 

Plumbers'  helpers 

1900 

9 

1.50 

1904 

8 

1..50 

12.50 

1900 

9 

1.25 

1904 

8 

1.25 

12.50 

1900 

9 

1.00 

1904 

S 

1.00 

12.50 

Roofers  (gravel) 

1900 

9 

2.70 

1904 

9 

3.00 

11.11 

1900 

10 

2.. 50 

1904 

9 

2.. 50 

11.11 

1900 

10 

2.25 

1904 

9 

2.25 

11.11 

1900 

9 

2.00 

1904 

9 

2.25 

12.. 50 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

9 

2.25 

25.00 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

9 

2.00 

11.11 

1900 

10 

1.75 

1904 

9 

1.75 

11.11 

1900 

10 

1-662/3 

1904 

9 

1.662/3 

11.11 

Roofers  (gravel)  foremeu 

1900 

10 

2.. 50 

1904 

9 

3.00 

33.33 

Roofers  (gravel)  helpers 

1900 

9 

2.00 

1904 

9 

2.25 

12.50 

1900 

10 

1.75 

1904 

9 

1.75 

11.11 

1900 

9 

1..50 

1904 

9 

1.75 

16.67 

1900 

10 

1.65 

1904 

9 

2.00 

34.68 

Roofers  (slate), 

1900 
1900 

10 
9 

1.50 
3.20 

1904 
1904 

9 

8 

1.75 
3.20 

29.63 
12.50 

1900 

10 

3.. 50 

1904 

8 

3.50 

25.00 

1900 

9 

2.70 

1904 

9 

3.00 

11.11 

1900 

10 

2.50 

1904 

9 

2.. 50 

11.11 
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Comparisons 

Percent- 
ages of 
Increase 
In  the 

Branches  of  Occupations. 

Years 

Hours 

Daily  Pay 

Years 

Hours 

Daily  Pay 

Cost  of 
Production 

Buildings  —  Con. 

Koofers  (slate)  foremen 

1900 

10 

$4.00 

1904 

8 

$4.00 

25.00 

Roofers  (slate)  helpers, 

1900 

9 

•2.00 

1904 

9 

2.25 

12.50 

1900 

9 

■2.00 

1904 

8 

2.00 

12.50 

Roofers  (tiu), 

19(10 

9 

2.70 

1904 

9 

3.00 

11.11 

Roofers  (tiu)  helpers 

1900 

9 

1.80 

1904 

9 

2.10 

16.67 

Roofers' helpers  (not  specitied),    . 

1900 

10 

l.T.") 

1904 

9 

1.75 

11.11 

Steam  fitters, 

1900 

9 

4.00 

1904 

8 

4.00 

12.50 

1900 

',) 

8.00 

1904 

8 

3.00 

12.60 

1900 

9 

2.75      i 

1904 

8 

2.75 

12.50 

1900 

i) 

2.,^0       1 

1!I04 

9 

2.75 

10.00 

1900 

9 

2.,^0 

1904 

8 

2.50 

12.50 

Steanifitters'  helpers, 

1900 

9 

1.50 

1904 

8 

1.50 

12.50 

Stone  masons, 

1900 

9 

3.25 

1904 

8 

3.60 

24.62 

1900 

9 

3.24 

1904 

8 

3.60 

25.00 

1900 

8 

3.20 

1904 

8 

3.60 

12.50 

1900 

9 

3.25 

1904 

8 

3.25 

12.50 

1900 

9 

3.00 

1904 

8 

3.20 

20.00 

Stone  masons'  helpers 

1900 

,s 

1.75 

1904 

8 

2.00 

14.29 

Stone  masons  (setters) 

1900 

9 

3.60 

1904 

8 

3.60 

12.50 

Stone  masons'  tenders 

1900 

9 

L.'iO 

1904 

9 

1.75 

16.67 

1900 

9 

1.75 

1904 

8 

1.75 

12.50 

1900 

s 

2.25 

1904 

8 

2.40 

'     6.67 

1900 

9 

1.75 

1904 

8 

2.00 

28.57 

Tile  masons, 

1900 

9 

4.05 

1904 

8 

4.50 

25.00 

1900 

8 

3.50 

1904 

8 

4.50 

28.57 

1900 

9 

3.50 

1904 

8 

4.25 

36.61 

1900 

8 

2.. 50 

1904 

8 

3.00 

20.00 

Tile  masons'  helpers 

1900 

8 

2.00 

1904 

8 

2.50 

25.00 

1900 

9 

1.75 

1904 

8 

2.25 

44.64 

1900 

,s 

1.75 

1904 

8 

2.00 

14.29 

1900 

9 

1.50 

1904 

8 

2.00 

50.00 

Woodworkers  (mill  hands),    .        .        .        . 

1900 

10 

3.66% 

1904 

9 

3.66% 

11.11 

1900 

10 

3.00 

1904 

9 

3.00 

11.11 

1900 

10 

2.75 

1904 

9 

2.75 

11.11 

1900 

10 

2.. 50 

1904 

9 

2.50 

11.11 

1900 

9 

2.50 

1904 

8 

2.50 

12.. 50 

1900 

10 

2.25 

1904 

9 

2.66% 

31.69 

1900 

'      10 

2.25 

1904 

9 

2.25 

11.11 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

9 

2.00 

11.11 

1900 

9 

2.00 

1904 

8 

2.00 

12.50 

1900 

10 

1.75 

1904 

9 

1.75 

11.11 

AVoodworkers  (mill  hands)  helpers. 

1900 

10 

1.00 

1904 

9 

1.25 

38.89 

Citrrlagres. 

lilacksmiths, 

1900 

10 

•2.75 

1904 

9 

2.75 

11.11 

1900 

10 

2.. 50 

1904 

9 

2.50 

11.11 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

9 

2.00 

11.11 

1900 

10 

1.75 

1904 

9 

1.76 

1       11.11 

Painters, 

1900 

10 

3.00 

1904 

9 

3.00 

;      11. II 

1900 

10 

2.50 

1904 

9 

2.50 

1      11.11 

1900 

10 

2.25 

1904 

9 

2.25 

1      11. II 

Painters  (assistant), 

1900 

10 

1.50 

1904 

9 

1..50 

;    11.11 

1900 

10 

1.25 

1904 

9 

1.25 

11. II 

Trimmers 

1900 

10 

2.66% 

1904 

9 

2.70 

12.. 50 

1900 

10 

2.50 

1904 

9 

2.50 

11.11 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

9 

2.00 

11.11 

Woodworkers, 

1900 

10 

3.25 

1904 

9 

3.25 

1     11.11 

1900 

10 

3.00 

1904 

9 

3.00 

11.11 

1900 

10 

2.75 

1904 

9 

2.75 

11.11 

1900 

10 

2.50 

1904 

9 

2.50 

11.11 

1900 

10 

2.25 

1904 

9 

2.25 

11.11 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

9 

2.00 

11.11 

Woodworkers'  helpers, 

1900 

10 

1.75 

1904 

<) 

1.75 

I     11.11 

1900 

10 

1.50 

1904 

9 

1.50 

11.11 

Electricul  M'orkers. 

Electrical  workers, 

1900 

9 

2.75 

1904 

8 

3.00 

22.73 

Apprentices, 

1900 

9 

2.00 

1904 

8 

2.00 

12.50 

EiiCrlneers. 

Box  factory, 

1900 

10 

2.00 

!     1904 

9 

2.25 

25.00 

Brewery 

1900 

9 

4.16% 

1904 

8 

4.66% 

26.00 

Brewery  (assistant), 

1900 

9 

3.00 

1     1904 

8 

3.50 

31.25 

Hoisting • 

1900 

10 

2..')0 

;    1904 

9 

2.50 

11.11 

(Juarry 

1900 

9 

2.00 

•:     1904 

9 

2.. 50 

25.00 

1900 

9 

2.00 

1904 

9 

2.25 

12.. 50 

Fireiiieii. 

Box  factory, 

1900 

10 

1.50 

1904 

9 

2.00 

48.15 

Brewery 

1900 

9 

3.00 

1904 

8 

3.00 

12. .50 

1900 

9 

'i-SSYs 

1904 

8 

3.00 

19.12 

1900 

9 

2.S31/S 

1904 

8 

2.83i,& 

12.50 

Laundry,     

1900 

10 

1.75 

1904 

9 

l.SoVi. 

16.40 
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Comparisons 

Percent- 
ages of 

Increase 
In  the 

Branchrs  of  Occupations. 

Years 

Hours 

Daily  Pay 

Years 

Hours 

Dally  Pay 

C■o^t  of 
Production 

Iron  Foandrles. 

Laborers, 

I'JOO 

9 

$1.50 

liK)4 

9 

$1.75 

16.67 

1!K)0 

9 

1.-2.-) 

1901 

9 

1..50 

20.00 

Melters, 

UMIO 

10 

■2.00 

1904 

9 

2.00 

11.11 

v.m 

9 

l.T.i 

1904 

9 

2.00 

14.29 

Molders, 

11)00 

9 

3. '25 

1904 

9 

3.60 

10.77 

ii)no 

10 

3.00 

1904 

9 

3.00 

11.11 

1900 

10 

2.75 

1904 

9 

2.75 

11.11 

1900 

10 

2..')0 

1904 

9 

2.. 50 

11.11 

1900 

9 

2.m 

1904 

9 

2.75 

10.00 

1900 

9 

2.25 

1904 

9 

2.. 50       ! 

11.11 

1900 

l(t 

2.25 

1904 

9 

2.25 

11.11 

1900 

9 

2.00 

1904 

9 

2.25 

12.50 

JI ciders'  helpers 

1900 

10 

l.M) 

1904 

9 

l.,50 

11.11 

liaborers. 

Laborers  (geueral) 

1900 

8 

1.50 

1904 

,S 

1.75      1 

i(;.67 

1900 

10 

1.50 

1904 

9 

1.50 

11.11 

Bookkeepers, 

1900 

10 

1.75 

1904 

9 

2.00 

26.98 

Bundlers 

1900 

10 

1.331/3 

1904 

9 

1.33M. 

11.11 

1900 

10 

1.00 

1SK)4 

9 

1.00 

11.11 

Clerks, 

1900 

10 

1.25 

1904 

9 

1.25      , 

11.11 

Ironers 

1900 

10 

1.331/3 

1904 

9 

1.33Vs 

11.11 

1900 

10 

1.25 

1904 

9 

1.25 

11.11 

1900 

10 

1.25 

1904 

9 

1..50 

.33.33 

1900 

10 

1..50 

1904 

9 

1.50 

11.11 

1900 

10 

1.25 

1904 

10 

1.50 

20.00 

Ironers  (machine), 

1900 

10 

1.00 

1904 

9 

1 .25 

.38.89 

Ironers  (shirt), 

1900 

10 

1.331/3 

1904 

9 

1.33V3 

11.11 

Manglers 

1900 

10 

1.331/j 

1904 

9 

1.331/3 

11.11 

1900 

10 

1.25 

1904 

9 

1.25 

11.11 

1900 

10 

1.00 

1904 

9 

1.25 

38.89 

Manglers  (apprentices) 

1900 

10 

0.50 

1904 

9 

0.60 

33.33 

Markers, 

ISWO 

10 

1.00 

1904 

9 

1.25 

.38.89 

Markers  and  sorters, 

1900 

10 

1.25 

1904 

9 

1..50 

33.. 33 

1900 

10 

1.25 

1904 

9 

1.331/3 

18., 52 

Polishers, 

1900 

10 

2.. 50 

1904 

9 

2.50 

11.11 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

9 

2.16 

20.00 

Sorters 

1900 

10 

1.25 

1904 

9 

1.50 

33.33 

Starchers, 

1900 

10 

1.25 

1904 

9 

1.50 

33.33 

1900 

10 

1.00 

1904 

9 

1.25 

38.89 

AVashers  (hand) 

1900 

10 

1 .1562/3 

1904 

9 

1.66% 

11.11 

1900 

10 

1.25 

1904 

9 

1.25 

11.11 

Washers  (machine) 

1900 

10 

2.. 50 

1904 

9 

2.50 

11.11 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

9 

2.. 50 

38.89 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

9 

2.00 

11.11 

IVacIiliiials. 

Lathe  tenders 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

9 

2.00 

11.11 

Machinists 

1900 

10 

3.00 

1904 

9 

3.50 

29.63 

1900 

10 

3.00 

1904 

9 

3.00 

11.11 

1900 

10 

2.75 

1904 

9 

2.75 

11.11 

1900 

10 

2.50 

1904 

9 

2.50 

11.11 

1900 

10 

2.. 50 

1904 

10 

2.75 

10.00 

1900 

10 

2.25 

1904 

9 

2.25 

11.11 

Prlntingr,  PnbliHliiiig,  and   Book- 

binding:. 

Bookljinders 

1900 

10 

2.50 

1904 

10 

3.00 

20.00 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

10 

2.. 50 

25.00 

Compositors, 

1900 

10 

2.83M! 

1904 

9 

3.00 

17.65 

1900 

9 

2.66% 

1904 

9 

3.20 

20.00 

1900 

8 

2.. 50 

1904 

8 

3.00 

20.00 

1900 

9 

2.. 50 

1904 

9 

2.83% 

13.33 

1900 

9 

2.50 

1904 

9 

2.75 

10.00 

1900 

8 

2.3.31/3 

1904 

8 

2.66% 

14.29 

1900 

8 

2.331/3 

1904 

8 

2.50 

7.14 

1900 

10 

2.16% 

1904 

9 

2.33% 

19.66 

1900 

8 

2.00 

1904 

8 

2.66% 

33.33 

1900 

8 

2.00 

1904 

8 

2.33% 

16.67 

1900 

9 

2.00 

1904 

9 

2.83% 

41.67 

19110 

9 

2.00 

1904 

9 

2.25 

12.50 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

10 

2.. 50 

25.00 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

9 

2.16% 

20.37 

1900 

10 

1.50 

1904 

10 

2.00 

33.33 

Compositors  (foremen) 

1900 

9 

4.16% 

1904 

9 

5.00 

20.00 

Coraposltori  (machine), 

1900 

8 

2.50 

1904 

8 

2.75 

10.00 

1900 

10 

1.00 

1904 

10 

1.25 

25.00 

1900 

10 

0.8.3y3 

1904 

10 

1.00 

20.00 

1900 

9 

3.33V8 

1904 

9 

3.. 50 

5.00 

Helpers ; 

1900 

10 

1.66% 

1904 

10 

2.33% 

40.00 

Press  feeders 

1900 

10 

1.00 

1904 

9 

1.25 

38.89 

Press  feeders  (machine) 

1900 

9 

1.66% 

1904 

9 

2.00 

20.00 

Pressmen, 

1900 

9 

2.75 

1904 

9 

3.00 

9.09 

*  Machinery  usually  operated  only  five  days  a  week. 
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Bbanches  op  Occupations. 


Printingr,  Piiblisbins,  and  Booh- 
biuding:  —  Cou. 
Pressmen,    .... 


Pressmen  (cylinder), 
Pressmen  (machine), 
Presftmen  (macliine)  foremen 
Pressmen  (platen),    . 
Pressmen's  helpers,  . 


Proofreaders  (composing  room), 
Proofreaders  (head), 
Slereotypers,      .... 


Stereotypers'  helpers, 

Shoe  Factories. 

Bench  girls  (stitching  room), . 


Cutters,        .... 
Cutters  (linings). 
Cutters  (sole-leather  room). 
Cutters  (soles),  . 


Helpers  (sole-leather  room), 
Lining  markers, 
Packers,       .... 


Pasters  (stitching  room). 
Tack  ijullers  and  last  boys, 


Slieet  metal  Goods. 

Cornice  makers, 

Cornice  makers  (foremen),     . 
Cornice  makers'  apprentices, . 
Cornice  makers' helpers, 
Sheet  metal  workers, 


Sheet  metal  workers'  helpers. 
Steel  workers  (ceiling),    . 


Stablemen. 


Stablemen, 


Stablemen  (Ijrewery)  first. 
Stablemen  (brewery)  night, 
Stablemen  (brewery)  other, 
Stablemen  (concreters),  . 

Stablemen  (express). 
Stablemen  (wooden  boxes), 


Free-stone  (;utters. 
Granite  cutters, . 

Quarrymen, 


Quarrymen  (laborers). 
Sandstone  cutters. 


Stoves  and  Furnaces. 


Blackers,     . 
Buffers, 
Core  makers. 
Flask  makers,     . 
Irou-pattern  fliers, 


Comparisons 


Years 


1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 


1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 


1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 


1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 


1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 


1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 


Daily  Pay 


$i.83y3 

1.66% 

2.00 

3.00 

3.66% 

2.00 

1.2.5 

l..fiO 

2.50 

2.8.31/3 

2.50 

2.33V3 

1.25 

2.00 


2.00 
1.75 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 
2.. 50 
2.25 
1..50 
2.25 
2.00 
1.00 
0.80 
2.. 50 
3.00 
1.75 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 
0.60 
1.25 
1.50 
1.00 
0.80 

3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
0.75 
1.50 
3.00 
2.75 
2.50 
2.00 
1.50 
2.25 


2.33i,<t 

2.16% 

2.00 

1.66% 

1..50 

2.83ys 

2.83V3 

2.331/3 

1-66% 

1.50 

1.75 

2.00 


3.52 

2.80 
2.80 
1.80 
1.62 
1.50 
3.52 


1..50 
2.25 
2.00 
2.25 
1.83y3 


Years 

Hours 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

10 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

10 

1904 

9 

1904 

8 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

8 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

8 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

am 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

■8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

10 

1904 

10 

1904 

10 

1904 

10 

1904 

10 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

10 

1904 

10 

1904 

10 

1904 

10 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

8 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

Daily  Pay 


$2.00 
1.831/3 
3.00 
3. 16% 
4.00 
2.50 
1.50 
1.75 

3.. 50 
3.00 
2. .50 
1..50 
2.33V3 


2.00 
1.75 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 
2.75 
2.50 
1.50 
2.25 
2.00 
1.00 
0.80 
2.. 50 
2.00 
1.75 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 
0.60 
1.25 
1.50 
1.00 
0-80 

3.00 
2.75 
3.60 
0.75 


2.66% 

2.3:1/2 

2.331/3 

2.00 

1.8.3y8 

2.83Vs 

2.83% 

2.33% 

1.75 

1 .  66% 

2.00 

2.25 


4.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
1.80 
1.62 
4.00 


l.,50 
2 . 2.5 
2.h 
2.25 
1.83% 
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1 

COHPA  BISONS 

Percent- 
ages of 
Increxse 
in  the 

Branches  of  Occupations. 

Years 

Hours 

Daily  Pay 

Years 

Hours 

Daily  Pay 

Cost  of 
Production 

Stoves  and  Furnaces  — Con. 

Iron-pattern  litters 

1900 

10 

$'2.. 50 

1904 

9 

$2.50 

11.11 

Machinists,  .... 

1900 

10 

•2. 2.5 

1904 

9 

2.25 

11.11 

Maiiliinisls'  helpers,  . 

lilOO 

10 

I.SSMj 

1904 

9 

1.83% 

11.11 

Melters,        .... 

1900 

10 

3.00 

1904 

9 

3.00 

11.11 

Mounters,    .... 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

9 

2.00 

11.11 

Niclxel  platers,    . 

1900 

10 

3.00 

1904 

9 

3.00 

11.11 

Plati'-itdii  workers,  . 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

9 

2.00 

11.11 

Tin  ami  sheet- iion  workers, 

1900 

10 

2.. 50 

1904 

9 

2.50 

11.11 

Wooil-patlern  makers. 

1900 

10 

2.75 

1904 

9 

3.00 

21.21 

Switchmen. 

Surface,  day 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

10 

2.20 

10.00 

Surface,  night 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

10 

2.30 

15.00 

Teamsters. 

Baker}' (one  horse) 

1900 

10 

1.66% 

1904 

10 

1.75 

5.00 

1900 

12 

*1.66% 

1904 

12 

*2.00 

20.00 

Bottling,  brewery  (one  horse), 

1900 

tio 

2.33y3 

1904 

J8 

2.33% 

13.84 

Bottling,  brewery  (two  horse), 

1900 

10 

2.. 50 

1904 

§10 

2.50 

5.56 

Brewery  (depot  — two  horse). 

1900 

10 

2.66% 

1904 

9 

2.66% 

11.11 

Brewery  (route  — two  horse). 

1900 

10 

2.8.3% 

liJ04 

9 

2.83V'3 

11.11 

Brewery  (strikers),  . 

1900 

10 

2.16% 

1904 

9 

2.162/3 

11.11 

Building,      .... 

1900 

10 

1.75 

1904 

9 

1.75 

11.11 

Builders'  finish. 

1900 

10 

l.,50 

1904 

10 

1.58% 

5.56 

1900 

10 

1.50 

1904 

10 

1.75 

16.67 

Concreters  and  roofers,    . 

1900 

10 

1.66% 

1904 

10 

1.75 

5.00 

1900 

10 

1.75 

1904 

10 

2.00 

14.29 

Foremen,     .... 

1900 

10 

3.33% 

1904 

10 

4.25 

27.50 

1900 

10 

2.. 50 

1904 

10 

3.66% 

46.67 

1900 

10 

2.50 

1904 

10 

3.00 

20.00 

1900 

10 

2.50 

1904 

10 

2.662/3 

6.67 

1900 

10 

2.33% 

1904 

10 

3.00 

28.57 

1900 

10 

2.33% 

1904 

10 

2.8.3% 

21.43 

1900 

10 

2. .33% 

1904 

10 

2.662/3 

14.29 

1900 

10 

2.33% 

1904 

10 

2., 50 

7.14 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

10 

2.33% 

16.67 

1900 

10 

1.83% 

1904 

10 

2.16% 

18.18 

Furniture  movers 

1900 

10 

1.75 

1904 

10 

2.00 

14.29 

Furniture  movers'  helpers,     .... 

1900 

10 

1.50 

1904 

10 

1.75 

16.67 

1900 

10 

1.25 

1904 

10 

1.50 

20.00 

Gas  and  steam  fitters 

1900 

10 

1.75 

1904 

10 

2.00 

14.29 

Helpers, 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

10 

2.a3% 

16.67 

1900 

10 

1.831^ 

1904 

10 

2.162/3 

18.18 

1900 

10 

1.66% 

1904 

10 

2.. 33% 

40.00 

1900 

10 

1.66% 

1904 

10 

2.16% 

30.00 

1900 

10 

1.66% 

1904 

10 

2.00 

20.00 

1900 

10 

1..50 

1904 

10 

1.75 

16.67 

Iron  foundries 

1900 

9 

1.75 

1904 

9 

2.00 

14.29 

Laundries, 

1900 

10 

1.75 

1904 

9 

1.83% 

16.40 

1900 

10 

1-66% 

1904 

9 

1.662/3 

11.11 

Piano  and  furniture  (one  horse), 

1900 

10 

1..50 

1904 

10 

1.75 

16.67 

Piano  and  furniture  (two  horse),  . 

1900 

11 

2.16% 

1904 

10 

2.33% 

18.46 

1900 

10 

1.75 

1904 

10 

2.00 

14.29 

Piano  and  furniture  helpers,  . 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

10 

2.16% 

19.17 

Stone  cutting  (one  horse), 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

10 

2.25 

12.50 

Wood,  coal,  and  grain  (one  horse) 

1900 

10 

1.75 

1904 

10 

2.00 

14.29 

Wood,  coal,  and  grain  (two  horse) 

1900 

10 

1.75 

1904 

10 

2.25 

28.57 

Wooden  boxes  (one  horse),    . 

1900 

10 

1.66% 

1904 

10 

2.00 

20.00 

Wooden  boxes  (two  horse),    . 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

10 

2.33% 

16.67 

One  horse 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

10 

2.33% 

16.67 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

10 

2.25 

12.50 

1900 

10 

1.83% 

1904 

10 

2.00 

9.09 

1900 

10 

1.75 

1904 

9 

2.00 

26.98 

1900 

10 

1.75 

1904 

10 

2.00 

14.29 

1900 

10 

1.66%i 

1904 

10 

2.00 

20.00 

1900 

10 

1.66% 

1904 

10 

i.87y2 

12.50 

1900 

10 

1.66% 

1904 

10 

1.83% 

10.00 

1900 

10 

1..50 

1904 

10 

2.00 

33.33 

1900 

10 

1.50 

1904 

9 

1..50 

11.11 

1900 

10 

1.33% 

1904 

9 

1.33% 

11.11 

1900 

10 

1.25 

1904 

10 

1..50 

20.00 

1900 

10 

1.25 

1904 

9 

1.25 

11.11 

Two  horse 

1900 

10 

2.16% 

1904 

10 

2.50 

15.38 

1900 

10 

2.16% 

1904 

10 

2.33% 

7.69 

1900 

10 

2.08 

1904 

10 

2.33% 

12.18 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

10 

2.33V'3 

16.67 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

9 

2.25 

25.00 

1900 

10 

1.83% 

1904 

10 

2.33% 

27.27 

1900 

10 

1.83% 

1904 

10 

2.00 

9.09 

1900 

10 

1.66% 

1904 

9 

1.66% 

11.11 

1900 

10 

1..50 

1904 

10 

1.83% 

22.22 

1900 

10 

1.50 

1904 

9 

1.50 

11.11 

*  Also  commission  of  $3  a  week. 

t  Eight  months  10  hours,  four  months  nine  hours. 


t  Six  months  nine  hours,  six  months  eight  hours. 
§  Six  months  10  hours  six  months  nine  hours. 
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Branches  of  Occupations. 


Teamsters  —  Con. 


Three  horse, 


Three  or  four  horse, 
Four  horse, 


Comparisons 


Five  horse,  . 
Harness  cleaners. 


1900 
1900 
11(00 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 


Tinsmiths. 


Tinsmiths, 


Tinsmiths'  helpers. 


Tool  Sharpeners. 

Tool  sharpeners. 


Upholsterers. 


Upholsterers, 


If'atchmeu. 


Day,      . 

Night,    . 

Night  (brewery), 


1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
IHOO 
1900 


1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 


1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 


Daily  Pay 


$2.16% 
2.00 
1.75 
2.33Mj 
1.66% 
2.00 
1.50 


3.00 
2..'i0 
2.  no 
2.50 
2.25 
1.50 


2.(0 
2.50 
2.25 

1.83% 
1.75 


1.66% 
1.66% 
3.00 
2 


•J'S 


1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 


1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 


1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 


1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 


Daily  Pay 


$2.. 50 
2.. 50 
1.75 
2.66% 
2.16^'3 
2.331/3 
1.75 


3.00 
2.75 
2.75 
2.50 
2.50 
1.50 


3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
2.5C 
2.00 
2.00 


2.00 

2.33^3 

3.331/3 


Percent- 
Dges  of 
Increitse 
in  the 
Cost  of 
Production 


15.38 
25.00 
11.11 
14.29 
30.00 
16.67 
16.67 


12.50 
23.75 
10.00 
12.. 50 
11.11 
12.50 


r.i4 


9.09 
20.00 
11.11 

9.09 
14.29 


20.00 
40.00 
23.46 
18.06 


A  classification  of  the  percentages  forms  an  instructive  presentation, 


Classification  of 
Percentagks. 

Number 
of  Reports  for 

Branches 

of  Occupations 

with  Sppcified 

Percentages 

Percent- 
ages 

1 

Classification  of 
Percentages. 

Number 
of  Rf  pons  for 

BrHDches 

of  Occupation* 

■with  Specified 

Percentages 

Percent- 
ages 

Under  10 

10  but  under  15, 

15  but  under  20, 

20  but  under  30,         .        .        . 

80  but  under  40,         ... 

33 
251 
47 
97 
31 

6.89 
52.40 

9.81 
20.25 

6.47 

40  but  under  50,        .       .        . 
50  but  under  60,        ... 
60  and  over 

Totals,      .       . 

12 
6 
2 

2.51 
1.25 
0.42 

479 

100.00 

In  251  instances,  or  52,40  per  cent,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, due  to  the  causes  under  consideration,  was  10  but  under  15  per 
cent;  in  97  branches,  or  20.25  per  cent,  the  increase  was  20  but  under 
30  per  cent.  In  12  branches  the  increase  was  40  but  under  50  per  cent. 
These  branches  were  — 


Bottling — First  workmen,       .... 

Rackers, 

Bi'ead,  Cake,  and  Pastry  —  Beachmeii,  day, 
Building  —  Painters,  house,    .... 
Sign  writers  (foremen), 
Tile  masons'  helpers,  . 

Firemen  —  Box  factory, 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding  —  Compositors, 

Helpers, 

Teamsters — Foremen, 

Helpers, 

Watchmen  —  Night, 


46.36 
47.99 
44.44 
40.63 
44.64 
44.64 
48.15 
41.67 
40.00 
46.67 
40.00 
40.00 


per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent. 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent. 
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In  .six   instances  the  increase  was  ;")()  but  under  (JO  per  cent.     They 


were 


/^M/7r/i/^(/— Painters,  sign 56.25  per  cent. 

Sign, 50.00  per  cent. 

Sign  writers'  apprentices .50.00  per  cent. 

Sign  writers' helpers, ,50.00  per  cent. 

Tile  masons'  helpers, 50.00  per  cent. 

rrintinff,  Publi'ihi7if/,  and  BookhiiuUnf/  —  Fresiimen  (cylinder),        .         .  50.00  per  cent. 

In  two  instances  the  increase  was  over  (50  per  cent.     They  were  — 


Bottling — Labelers, 

Broad,  Cake,  and  Pastry  —  Foremen,  pastry  (day),     . 


62.63  per  cent. 
66.67  per  cent. 


Considering  the  branches  of  occupations  in  detail  as  regards  percent- 
ages, omitting  those  where  the  number  of  branches  reporting  a  specified 
increase  was  less  than  tive,  we  secure  the  following  result : 

In  six  branches  of  occupations  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, due  to  reduced  hours  of  labor,  increased  pay,  or  both  causes  com- 
bined, was  7.14  per  cent ;  in  six  branches,  9.09  per  cent ;  in  eight  branches, 
10  per  cent;  in  142  branches,  11.11  per  cent;  in  74  branches,  12.50  per 
cent;  in  18  branches,  14.29  percent;  in  28  branches,  16.67  per  cent ; 
in  28  branches,  20  per  cent;  in  six  branches,  28.75  per  cent;  in  27 
branches,  25  per  cent;  in  five  branches,  28.57  per  cent;  in  nine 
branches,  33.33  percent;  and  in  seven  branches,  38.89  per  cent.  The 
general  average  was  17.27  per  cent,  the  extremes  being  five  i)er  cent 
and  66.67  per  cent. 

A  text  table  is  appended  which  shows  for  each  industry  the  "  range," 
or  highest  and  lowest  percentages,  and  also  the  average  percentage  for 
the  industry. 


Bottling, 

Boxes  (  Wooden) ,  . 

Bread,  Cake,  and  Pastry, 

Breweries, 

Building, 

Carriages, 

Electrical  Workers, 

Engineers, 

Firemen, 

Iron  Foundries,    . 

Laborers, 

Laundries, 


Range:  5.56  to  62.63  per  cent. 

Average,  24.41. 

Range:  21.21  to  37.17  per  cent. 

Average,  29.19. 

Range:  11.11  to  66.67  per  cent. 

Average,  23.77. 

Range:  11.11  to  25.00  per  cent. 

Average,  12.04. 

Range:  6.67  to  56.25  per  cent. 

Average,  18.33. 

Range:  11.11  to  12.50  per  cent. 

Average,  11.18, 

Range:  12.50  to  22.73  per  cent. 

Average,  17.62. 

Range:  11.11  to  31.25  per  cent. 

Average,  21.81. 

Range:  12.50  to  48.15  per  cent. 

Average,  21.73. 

Range:  10.00  to  20.00  per  cent. 

Average,  12.46. 

Range:  11.11  to  16.67  per  cent. 

Average,  13.89. 

Range :  11 .  11  to  38. 89  per  cent. 

Average,  21.51. 
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Machinists, Range:  10.00  to  29.63  per  cent. 

Average,  13.60. 
Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookhinding,   ....     Range:  5.00  to  50.00  per  cent. 

Average,  20.21. 
Shoe  Factories, Range:  11.11  to  23.46  per  cent. 

Average,  12.13. 
Sheet  Metal  Goods, Range:  12.50  to  35.00  per  cent. 

Average,  18.75. 
Stablemen, Range:  5.00  to  22.22  per  cent. 

Average,  13.25. 
Stone, Range:  7.14  to  20.54  per  cent. 

Average,  12.17. 
Stoves  and  Furnaces Range:  11.11  to  25.00  per  cent. 

Average,  12.82. 
Svjltchmen Range:  10.00  to  15.00  per  cent. 

Average,  12.50. 
Teamsters, Range:  5.00  to  46.67  per  cent. 

Average,  16.79. 
Tlnsinitlis,  ' Range:  10.00  to  23.75  per  cent. 

Average,  13.73. 
Tool  Sharpeners, 

Average,  7.14. 
Upholsterers, Range:  9.09  to  20.00  per  cent. 

Average,  12.72. 
Watchmen, Range:  18.06  to  40.00  per  cent. 

Average,  25.38. 

Tlic  averages  as  regards  the  25  industries  are  summarized  below. 


Classification  of  Pkucf.ntages. 


Under  Id,  . 
10  but  under  15, 
15  l)ut  under  '20, 
20  but  under  '2.i, 


Number 
of  Industries 

Keporting 

Specified  I'er- 

ceiitaees 

of  Increase 


Classification  of  Hkrcentagks. 


25  but  under  ;50, 

Whole  Number  of   Industriea    Re- 
porting,        


Numher 
of  Industries 

Keporting 

Specified  I'er- 

ceiitMges 

of  Incrtrase 


As  has  been  stated,  reduced  hours  of  labor  and  increased  pay  are 
but  two  of  man}^  influences  that  increase  tlie  cost  of  production  and  cause 
higher  prices.  Tlie  other  causes  cannot  be  so  accurately  measured  and 
brought  to  a  percentage  basis  as  avc  have  done  with  hours  of  labor  and  pay. 
Whatever  their  influence,  it  tends  to  increase  the  cost  of  production,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  a  reduction  in  profits,  economy  in  adminis- 
tration, the  saving  of  waste,  improvements  in  machinery,  and  increased 
efliciency  of  the  workman  overcome  the  various  elements  that  have  in- 
creased the  cost  of  production.  Until  this  occurs,  prices  will  remain  high. 
If  hours  are  still  further  reduced  and  pay  increased,  the  problem  will, 
from  the  manufacturers'  standpoint,  become  still  more  difficult  of  solution, 
unless  a  material  reduction  takes  place  in  the  price  of  raw  materials,  rates 
of  transi^ortation,  and  the  })rofits  of  middlemen  not  directly  connected 
with  productive  industries. 

We  close  our  consideration  of  the  subject  with  the  presentation  of  a 
table  Avhich  gives  for  each  of  the  branches  of  occupation  the  daily  working- 
hours  and  daily  pay  in  the  years  1900,  1901,  1902,  1903,  and  1904.     The 
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tabic  shows  in  a  graphic  manner  the  downward  movements  in  hours  of 
hibor  and  the  uj)ward  movements  in  daily  pay,  but  this  daily  pay  should 
not  l)c  nmltii)li('d  by  six  to  obtain  the  weekly  wage,  for  statistics  of  actual 
weekly  earnings  sho^v  that  this  assumed  weekly  wage  is  often  largely  re- 
duced by  sickness,  bad  weather,  shortage  of  materials,  and  lack  of  work. 


Comparative  Hours  and  Daily  Pay^  by  Occupations  :  1900-1904. 


Branchbs  of  Occupations. 


Bottling:. 

Bottlers, 

Firsi  workmen, 

Foifinen 

Ili'llicrs, 

lijiliclers,         .... 
Maciiine  operators. 
Packers, 

Kacker8,§         .... 
Workmen,       .... 

Boxes  (Wooden). 

Boxniakers,    .... 

Bread,  Cake,  and  Pastry 

Bakers, 

Bakers  (foremen), 
Bench  men  (day), 
Beneli  men  (uight). 

Foremen,  breari  (night), 
Foicmen  (day). 
Foremen,  doughnut  (day). 
Foremen  (night),  . 
Foremen,  |)astry  (day), 
Second  hands. 
Shipping  clerks,    . 

Breweries. 

Bung  starters,        .... 
Coolers 

First  men  (lirew  house), 

First  men  (cellar), 

First  men  (fermenting  room),    . 

First  men  (wasli  house), 

Floor  men 

Floor  men  (malt  and  hops). 

Foremen, 

(irain  men, 

Tap  keepers, 

Wash-house  men 

Workmen    (cellar,    fermenting 
room,  and  brew  house),   . 

Buildiner> 

Bricklayers 


Hours    ^ 


Bricklayers  (foremen), 
Bricklayers'  tenders,    . 

Brick  masons. 


Brick  masons  (hod  carriers),     . 
Brick  m.'isons  (mortar  men). 
Brick  masons  (mortar  men  and 
hod  carriers) 


10 
tlO 
10 
10 
tlO 
10 
10 

tio 
tio 
tio 


2.33  V 

2.66% 

2.00 

1.16% 

2.33i,<i 

2.16% 

2.00 

1.66% 

L.-iO 


1.831/3 
1.35 


2.16% 

2.. 50 

l.-oO 

2.00 

1.83i,< 

2.66% 

3.00 

2.50 

3.00 

2.00 

2.50 


2.50 

3.00 

2.66% 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.83V<i 

2.66% 

2.66%3 

3.331/a 

2.. 50 

2.. 50 

2.. 50 

2.66% 


3.75 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.36 
4.10 
1.75 
1.50 
3.75 
3.50 
3.25 
3.25 
3.24 
1.75 
2.00 

1.50 


Daily 
Pay 


$2.33i.{, 
2.33y3 
2.66% 
2.00 
1.66% 
2.33% 
2.16% 
2.00 
2.00 
1.66% 


1.83Mj 
1.35 


2.16% 

2.50 

1.66% 

2.00 

1.8.3% 

2.66% 

3.00 

2.50 

3.00 

2.. 50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.00 


2.50 

3.00 

2.66% 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.83% 

2.66% 

2.66% 

3.33ya 

2.. 50 

2., 50 

2.50 

2.66% 


3.75 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.36 
4.10 
1.75 
1.50 
3.75 
3.50 
3.25 
3.25 
3.24 
2.00 
2.00 

1.50 


1002 


Dally 
Pay 


$2.33% 
2.33% 
2.66% 
2.00 
1.66% 
2.33% 
2.16% 
2.00 
2.00 
1.66% 


2.00 
1.662/ 


2.50 

2.50 

1.83  V 

2.50 

2.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.. 50 

3.00 

2.66% 

2.50 

2.50 

2.00 


2.50 

3.00 

2.66% 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.011 

2.831, 

2.66% 

2.66% 

4.16% 

2.50 

2.. 50 

2.50 

2.662/3 


4.00 
4.00 
3.60 
3.60 
3.36 
4.. 50 
1.75 
1.50 
3.75 
3.50 
3.60 
3.25 
3.60 
2.00 
2.25 

1.75 


1903 

Hours 

Daily 
Pay 

10 

$2.33Mi 

fJ 

2.33% 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.00 

t9 

1.66?<, 

10 

2.33V{s 

10 

2.16% 

*9 

2.00 

::9 

2.00 

1.662/, 

!) 

2.00 

i) 

1.66% 

10 

2.50 

10 

3.00 

10 

2. 16% 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.16% 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.33% 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.33% 

10 

3.00 

10 

2.83% 

10 

3.00 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

3.00 

9 

2.662/s 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

2.83% 

9 

2.66% 

9 

2.66% 

10 

4.16% 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.662/, 

8 

4.00 

8 

4.00 

8 

4.00 

8 

3.60 

8 

3.60 

8 

4.50 

8 

2.00 

8 

1.75 

8 

3.75 

8 

3.50 

8 

3.60 

8 

3.25 

8 

3.60 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.26 

9 

1.75 

*  Six  months  10  hours,  six  months  nine  hours. 

t  Eight  months  10  hours,  four  months  nine  hours. 

X  Six  months  nine  hours,  six  mouths  eight  hours. 

§  Machine  bottlers.    Work  done  by  hand  previous  to  1901. 
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MASSACHUSETTS    LABOR   BULLETIN. 


Comparative  Hours  and  Daily  Pay,  by  Occupations  :  1900-1904  —  Continued. 


Branches  of  Occupatioxs. 

1900 

1901 

1903 

1903 

1904 

Hours 

Daily 
Pay 

Hours 

Daily 
Pay 

Hours 

Daily 
Pay 

Hours 

Daily 
Pay 

Hours 

Daily 
Pay 

Bnildins  — Con. 

Brick  masons'  laborers, 

10 

$1.50 

10 

$1.50 

10 

$1.75 

10 

$1.75 

10 

$1.75 

9 

L.-iO 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

Brick  masons'  tenders, 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

Carpenters, 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.. 50 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

9 

2.5fl 

9 

2.. 50 

-  9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.. 50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.40 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

9 

2.25 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

Carpenters  (foremen), 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.25 

8 

3.25 

8 

3.25 

9 

2.88 

8 

2.92 

8 

3.20 

8 

3.20 

8 

3.20 

Carpenters  (inside), 

9 

3.25 

9 

3.25 

9 

3.25 

8 

3.25 

8 

3.25 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.. 50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.. 50 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

Carpenters  (mill  hands),     . 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.. 50 

Carpenters  (outside),  . 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

8 

2.25 

8 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

8 

2.25 

8 

2.25 

8 

2.25 

8 

2.25 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

Carpenters'  helpers,     . 

8 

L.-iO 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.75 

8 

l.,50 

8 

1..50 

8 

1..50 

8 

1.75 

S 

1.75 

Concreters 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

Concreters'  helpers. 

10 

1..50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

Glaziers 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

Laborers  (building),    . 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

8 

1.75 

8 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

8 

1.75 

8 

1.75 

8 

1.75 

9 

1..50 

9 

1.50 

8 

1.75 

8 

1.75 

8 

1.75 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.75 

8 

1.75 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.75 

10 

1.50 

10 

1..50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1..50 

Laborers  (excavators), 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

Painters  (fresco),. 

9 

5.00 

8 

5.00 

8 

5.00 

8 

5.00 

8 

5.00 

9 

5.00 

9 

5.00 

8 

5.00 

8 

5.00 

8 

5.00 

9 

3.. 50 

9 

3.50 

9 

3.50 

8 

3.  ,50 

8 

3.50 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.25 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.. 50 

8 

2.50 

Painters  (fresco)  helpers,  . 

9 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

9 

1.00 

8 

1.00 

8 

1.00 

8 

1.00 

8 

1.00 

Painters  (hardwood  finishers),  . 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.75 

Painters  (house),  .... 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

9 

2.65 

9 

2.65 

9 

2.65 

8 

2.65 

8 

2.65 

9 

2.56 

9 

2.56 

9 

2.56 

8 

2.56 

8 

2.56 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.. 50 

8 

2.50 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.80 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.. 50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.75 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.60 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

8 

2.25 

8 

2.50 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

8 

2.36 

8 

2.36 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

8 

2.25 

8 

2.25 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

8 

2.50 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

Painters  (house)  foremen,  . 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

3.00 

Painters  (sign),     .... 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

10 

2.. 50 

10 

2.. 50 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

8 

3.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

8 

2.50 

Painters  (sign  writers). 

9 

3.16% 

9 

3.16% 

9 

3.50 

8 

3.50 

8 

3.. 50 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

8 

3.50 

8 

3.. 50 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

Painters  (sign  writers)  appren- 

tices,      

9 

0.75 

9 

0.75 

9 

1.00 

8 

1.00 

8 

1.00 

Painters  (sign  writers)  foremen. 

9 

3.. 50 

9 

3.50 

9 

4.00 

8 

4.50 

8 

4.50 

Painters  (sign  writers)  helpers. 

9 

l.iJO 

9 

1.50 

9 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

9 

1..50 

9 

1..50 

9 

1.66% 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

Paper-hangers,      .... 

9 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

9 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

9 

2.56 

9 

2.56 

9 

2.56 

8 

2.56 

8 

2.56 

INCREASES    IN    THE    COST    OF    PRODUCTION. 
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Comparative  Hours  and 

Daily  Pay 

.   % 

Occupations 

.•  1900-1904  — 

Continued. 

Branch K8  or  Occupations. 

1900 

1901 

1908 

1 
1903 

1904 

Hours 

Dally 
Pay 

Hours 

Daily 
Pay 

Hours 

Daily 
Pay 

Hours 

Dally 
Pay 

Hours 

Dally 
Pay 

Bnildiue  -  Con 

l';i|ii-i--lian.Lror>,       .... 

U 

%-2..aD 

8 

$2.. 50 

s 

$3.00 

8 

$^.00 

8 

$3.00 

il 

2.. TO 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.. 50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

8 

2.25 

8 

2.50 

9 

2.2.T 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

8 

2.36 

8 

2.36 

riasU'i-ers, 

S 

3.75 

8 

3.75 

8 

4.00 

8 

4.00 

8 

4.00 

8 

.S.fiO 

8 

3.60 

8 

4.00 

8 

4.00 

8 

4.0O 

9 

3.25 

9 

3.25 

8 

3.25 

8 

3.25 

8 

3.25 

Plasterers'  tenders, 

9 

1..50 

9 

1..50 

9 

1..50 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

i.m 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

Plumbers, 

9 

3.. 50 

f< 

3.60 

8 

3.50 

8 

3.. 50 

8 

3.50 

9 

3.. 50 

9 

3.. 50 

8 

3.50 

8 

3.50 

8 

3.50 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

Plumbers'  helpers, 

9 

1..50 

9 

1..50 

8 

1..50 

8 

1..50 

8 

1.50 

9 

1..50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1..50 

8 

1.50 

8 

1..50 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

8 

1.25 

8 

1.25 

8 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

•    8 

1.25 

8 

1.25 

9 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

8 

1.00 

8 

1.00 

Roofers  (gravel),  .... 

9 

2.70 

9 

2.70 

9 

2.70 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2..50 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

9 

1.662/3 

9 

1.66% 

9 

1.66% 

Roofers  (gravel)  lorenieu,  . 

10 

2.. 50 

10 

2.50 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

Roofers  (gravel)  helpers,    . 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1..50 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

1        9 

1.75 

10 

1.65 

10 

1.65 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

1        9 

2.00 

10 

1.50 

10 

1..50 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

'        9 

1.75 

Roofers  (slate),     .... 

9 

3.20 

9 

3.20 

9 

3.20 

8 

3.20 

8 

3.20 

10 

3., 50 

10 

3.50 

10 

3.50 

8 

3.50 

8 

3.50 

9 

2.70 

9 

2.70 

9 

2.70 

i        9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

10 

2.. 50 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2.50 

!        9 

2-50 

Roofers  (slate)  foremen,     . 

10 

4.00 

10 

4.00 

10 

4.00 

1        8 

4.00 

8 

4.00 

Roofers  (slate)  helpers, 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

•     9 

2.25 

1        9 

2.25 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

1        8 

2.00 

i        8 

2.00 

Roofers  (tin) 

9 

2.70 

9 

2.70 

9 

2.70 

1        9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

Roofers  (tin)  heli>ers,  . 

9 

1.80 

9 

1.80 

9 

1.80 

1        9 

2.10 

9 

2.10 

Roofers'    helpers     (not     speci- 

1 

fled, 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

1        9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

Steam  fitters, 

9 

4.00 

9 

4.00 

9 

4.00 

i        S 

4.00 

8 

4.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

!        9 

3.00 

i        8 

3.00 

\        8 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.75 

i        9 

2.75 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

1        8 

2.50 

Steanifltters'  helpers,   . 

9 

1..50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1..50 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1..50 

8 

l.,50 

8 

1..50 

1         8 

1.50 

.Stone  masons,        .... 

9 

3.25 

9 

3.25 

8 

3.60 

8 

3.60 

'        8 

3.60 

9 

3.24 

9 

3.24 

^'^ 

3.60 

8 

3.60 

'        8 

3.60 

8 

3.20 

8 

3.20 

8 

3.60 

8 

3.60 

8 

3.60 

9 

3.25 

9 

3.25 

8 

3.25 

8 

3.25 

S 

3.25 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

8 

3.20 

Stone  masons'  helpers. 

8 

1.75 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

I               i^ 

2.00 

1        8 

2.00 

Stone  masons  (setters). 

9 

3.60 

9 

3.60 

1        *^ 

3.60 

8 

3.60 

1        8 

3.60 

Stone  masons'  tenders, 

9 

1..50 

9 

1..50 

i         9 

1-75 

9 

1.75 

i        9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

1        8 

1.75 

• 

8 

2.25 

8 

2.25 

8 

2.40 

i        8 

2.40 

8 

2.40 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

8 

1.75 

1        8 

1.75 

8 

1.75 

Tile  masons, 

9 

4.05 

8 

4.05 

8 

4.05 

1        8 

4.50 

8 

4.50 

8 

3.50 

8 

3.50 

8 

4.50 

8 

4.. 50 

8 

4.50 

9 

3.50 

9 

3.50 

9 

4.00 

'        9 

4.00 

1        8 

4.25 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

S 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

Tile  masons' helpeis,    . 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.  .50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.. 50 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

1        9 

2.00 

8 

2.25 

8 

1.75 

8 

1.75 

8 

2.00 

I        8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

9 

1.50 

8 

1.50 

8 

1..50 

I        8 

1.50 

8 

2.00 

Woodworkers  (mill  hands). 

10 

3.66% 

10 

3.66% 

10 

3.66% 

1        9 

3.66% 

9 

3.66% 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

1        9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

10 

2.75 

10 

2.75 

10 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.. 50 

10 

2.. 50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2.. 50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

9 

2.66% 

9 

2.66% 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

i        9 

2.25 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

\        8 

2.00 

1        8 

2.00 

Woodworkers  (mill  hands)  help- 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

ers,        

10 

1.00 

10 

1.25 

10 

i 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

i 

9 

1.25 
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Comparative  Hours  and  Daily  Pay,  by  Occupations  :  1900-1904  —  Continued. 


Branches  of  Occupations. 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

Hours 

Daily 
Pay 

Hours 

Dally 
P«y 

Hours 

Daily 
Pay 

Hours 

Daily 
Pay 

Hours 

Daily 
Pay 

Carriages. 

Blacksmiths, 

10 

$■2.75 

10 

$2.75 

10 

$2.75 

9 

$2.75 

9 

$2.75 

10  • 

2..')0 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.. 50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

Blacksmiths'  helpers,  . 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

10 

1.7.^ 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

Painters 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

10 

2.50     1 

10 

2.. 50 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.. 50 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

Painters  (assistant),     . 

10 

1.50 

10 

1..50 

10 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

Trimmers, 

10 

2.66%* 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.66% 

9 

2.70 

9 

2.70 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.. 50 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

Woodworkers,       .... 

10 

3.25 

10 

3.25 

10 

3.25 

9 

3.25 

9 

3.25 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

10 

2.75 

10 

2.75 

10 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.5C 

10 

2.. 50 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2.. 50 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

Woodworkers'  helpers, 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1..50 

9 

l.,50 

9 

1.50 

Electrical  Workers. 

Electrical  workers, 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

S 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

Apprentices, 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

£nsfneers. 

Box  factory 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

Brewery, 

9 

4.16% 

9 

4.16% 

9 

4.16% 

8 

4.66% 

8 

4.66% 

Brewery  (assistant),    . 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

8 

3.50 

8 

3.50 

Hoit-ting, 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.. 50 

Quarry 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

Firemen. 

Box  factory 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

Brewery 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

9 

2.83ys 

9 

2.831/3 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

9 

2.83ys 

9 

2.^3^3 

8 

2.83% 

8 

2.83% 

8 

2.83% 

Laundry 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.831,3 

9 

1.83% 

Iron  Foundries. 

Laborers, 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

Melters 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

Molders, 

9 

3.25 

9 

3.25 

9 

3.60 

9 

3.60 

9 

3.60 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

10 

2.75 

10 

2.75 

10 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.. 50 

10 

2.. 50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

Molders'  helpers,  .... 

10 

1..50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

l.,50 

liaborers. 

Laborers  (general). 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.75 

8 

1.75 

8 

1.75 

s 

1.75 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

Iiaundries.'^ 

Bookkeepers 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

Bundiers 

10 

1.33Vs 

10 

1.331/3 

9 

1.331/3 

9 

1.331/s 

9 

1..33% 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

Clerks 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

Ironers, 

10 

1.33V3 

10 

1.331/3 

9 

1.33M. 

9 

1.33% 

9 

1.33% 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.50 

9 

1..50 

9 

1..50 

Ironers  (fancy),    .... 

10 

1..50 

10 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.50 

10 

1..50 

Ironers  (machine), 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

Ironers  (shirt) 

10 

1.33Vs 

10 

1.33y3 

9 

1.33% 

9 

1.33Vs 

9 

1.33% 

Manglers, 

10 

1.331/3 

10 

1.33y8 

9 

1-33% 

9 

1.33% 

9 

1.33% 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

Manglers  (apprentices), 

10 

0.50 

10 

0.,50 

10 

0.60 

9 

0.60 

9 

0.60 

Markers, 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

Markers  and  sorters,    . 

10 

1.25 

10 

1 .25 

9 

1.25 

9 

l.,i0 

9 

1.50 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.33% 

9 

1.3.3% 

Polishers 

10 

2.. 50 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.. 50 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.16% 

9 

2.16% 

Sorters, 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.25 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

*  Machinery  usually  operated  only  five  days  a  week. 
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Comparative  Hours  and  Daily  Pay,  by  Occupations  :  1900-1904  —  Continued. 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1 

1904 

Branches  of  Occupations. 

Hours 

Unlly 
Pay 

Honrs 

Daily 
I'ay 

Hours 

Daily 
I'ay 

Hours 

Daily 
Pay 

Hours 

Dally 
Pay 

Kiaundrles  — Cod. 

Starcliers, 

10 

$1.25 

10 

$1.25 

9 

$1.25 

9 

$1.50 

9 

$1..50 

10 

l.dO 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.00     [ 

9 

1.25 

Washers  (hand),  .... 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

9 

1.66% 

9 

1.66%l 

9 

1.66% 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

Washers  (machine),     . 

10 

2.. 50     1 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2..50 

9 

2.. 50 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.50     ; 

9 

2.. 50 

10 

2.00     ) 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

JMaclilnists. 

Lathe  tenders,        .... 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

Machinists, 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.25 

9 

3.25 

9 

3.. 50 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

10 

2.75 

10 

2.75 

10 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.. 50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.75 

10 

2.75 

10 

2.75 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

Printing:,  Pnblisliing:.  and 

Boolibinding:. 

Bookbinders,          .... 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

Compositors 

10 

2.83V:. 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

2.66% 

9 

2.83% 

9 

2.83% 

9 

2.83% 

9 

3.20 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.. 50 

8 

2.50 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.83% 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.75 

8 

2.33i,{^ 

8 

2.33% 

8 

2.33% 

8 

2.662/j 

8 

2.66% 

8 

2.33% 

8 

2.33% 

8 

2.33% 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

10 

2.16% 

9 

2.83% 

9 

2.33% 

9 

2.33% 

9 

2.33% 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.66% 

8 

2.66% 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.33% 

8 

2.33% 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.83% 

10 

2.00 

lu 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.m% 

10 

2.. 50 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.25 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.16% 

9 

2.16% 

9 

2.16% 

9 

2.16% 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.0O 

Compositors  (foremen). 

9 

4.16% 

9 

4.16% 

9 

4.16% 

9 

4.16% 

9 

5.00 

Compositors  (machine). 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.75 

Folders 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.25 

10 

0.83% 

10 

0.831/3 

10 

0.83% 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

Foremen, 

9 

3.33% 

9 

3.33% 

9 

3.3.3% 

9 

3.50 

9 

3.50 

Helpers, 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.3.3% 

Press  feeders,        .... 

10 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

Press  feeders  (machine),    . 

9 

1.66% 

9 

1.66% 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

Pressmen 

9 

2.75 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

10 

1.83% 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

10 

1.66% 

9 

1.83% 

9 

1.83% 

9 

1.83% 

9 

1.83% 

Pressmen  (cylinder),   . 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

3.00 

Pressmen  (machine),  . 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.16% 

9 

3.16% 

9 

3.16% 

Pressmen  (machine)  foremen,  . 

9 

3.66% 

9 

3.66% 

9 

4.00 

9 

4.00 

9 

4.00 

Pressmen  (platen). 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.50 

Pressmen's  helpers. 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1..50 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.50 

S 

1.50 

8 

1.75 

8 

1.75 

Proofreaders  (composing room). 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.83% 

Proofreaders  (head),   . 

9 

2.83% 

9 

3.50 

9 

3.. 50 

9 

3.. 50 

9 

3.50 

Stereotypers 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.. 50 

8 

2.. 50 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

9 

2.33% 

9 

2.33% 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

Stereotypers'  helpers,  . 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1..50 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.33% 

8 

2.33% 

Slioe  Factories. 

Bench  girls  (stitching  room),     . 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

10 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

10 

1..50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1..50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1..50 

10 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

10 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

Cutters 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

Cutters  (linings),  .... 

10 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

Cutters  (sole-leather  room). 

10 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1..50 

9 

1.50 

Cutters  (soles),      .... 

10 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

Helpers  (sole-leather  room). 

10 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

!         9 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

Lining  markers 

10 

0.80 

9 

0.80 

9 

0.80 

9 

0.80 

9 

0.80 

Packers, 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.. 50 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

10 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

10 

1..50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1..50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

V 

10 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

10 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

9 

l-.OO 

9 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

Pasters  (stitching  room),    . 

10 

0.60 

9 

0.60 

9 

0.60 

9 

0.60 

9 

0.60 

Tack  pullers  and  last  boys. 

10 

1..50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1..50 

9 

1..50 

9 

1.50 

10 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

10 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

10 

0.80 

9 

0.80 

9 

0.80 

9 

0.80 

9 

0.80 
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1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

Branches  of  Occdpations. 

Hours 

Dally 
Pay 

Hours 

Daily 
Pay 

Hours 

Daily 
Pay 

Hours 

Daily 
Pay 

Hours 

Daily 
Pay 

Sheet  metal  Ooods. 

Cornice  makers,    .... 

9 

$3.00 

9 

$3.00 

8 

$3.00 

s 

$3.00 

8 

$3.00 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

Cornice  makers  (foremen), 

9 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.60 

8 

3.60 

8 

3.60 

Cornice  makers'  apprentices,     . 

9 

o.ia 

9 

0.75 

8 

0.75 

8 

0.75 

8 

0.75 

Cornice  makers'  lielpers, 

9 

1.50 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.50 

Sheet  metal  workers,    . 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

9 

2.. 50 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.25 

8 

2.25 

8 

2.25 

Sheet  metal  workers'  helpers,    . 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

8 

1.50 

8 

1..50 

8 

1.50 

Steel  workers  (ceiling), 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.. 50 

Stablemen. 

Stablemen, 

10 

2.33y3 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2.37yo 

10 

2.. 37% 

10 

2.37y2 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.33% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.83% 

10 

1.83% 

Stablemen  (brewery)  first, . 

10 

2.83V3 

10 

2.83% 

9 

2.83M^ 

9 

2.83% 

9 

2.83% 

Stablemen  (brewery)  night. 

10 

2.83y8 

10 

2.83V(s 

9 

2.83y8 

9 

2.83% 

9 

2.83% 

Stablemen  (brewery)  other. 

10 

2.33y8 

10 

2.33% 

9 

2.33y3 

9 

2.33% 

9 

2.33% 

Stablemen  (coucreters), 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

Stablemen  (express),  . 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

Stablemen  (wooden  boxes). 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

Stone. 

Free-stone  cutters, 

8 

3.52 

8 

3.52 

8 

3.. 52 

8 

4.00 

8 

4.00 

Granite  cutters,     .... 

8 

2.80 

8 

2.80 

8 

2.80 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

9 

2.80 

9 

2.80 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

9 

2.80 

9 

2.80 

9 

2.80 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

Quarrymeu 

9 

1.80 

9 

1.80 

9 

1.80 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

1.62 

9 

1.62 

9 

1.80 

9 

2.00 

9 

1.80 

Quarrymen  (laborers), 

9 

l.,50 

9 

1.62 

9 

1.62 

9 

1.62 

9 

1.62 

Sandstone  cutters. 

8 

3.52   . 

8 

3.52 

8 

3.. 52 

8 

4.00 

8 

4.00 

Stoves  an<l  Furnaces. 

Blackers, 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

Buffers 

10 

2.2a 

10 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

,  2.25 

Core  makers,  . 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

Flask  makers. 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

Iron-pattern  lilers. 

10 

1.83^^ 

10 

1.83% 

9 

1.83% 

9 

1.83% 

9 

1.83% 

Iron-pattern  fitters, 

10 

2.. 50 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.0O 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

Machinists,     . 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

!) 

2.25 

Machinists'  helpers. 

10 

1.83Mj 

10 

l.S3% 

9 

1.83% 

9 

1.83% 

9 

1.83y3 

Melters,   .... 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

Mounters, 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

Nickel  platers. 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

Plate-iron  workers. 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

Tin  and  sheet  iron  workers. 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.. 50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

Wood-pattern  makers, 

10 

2.75 

10 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

Switclimen. 

Surface,  day 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.20 

10 

2.20 

Surface,  night        .... 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.30 

10 

2.. 30 

Teamsters. 

Bakery  (one  horse). 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

12 

*1.66% 

12 

*1.66% 

12 

*1.83% 

12 

*2.00 

12 

*2.00 

Bottling,  brewery  (one  horse),  . 

tio 

2.33% 

9 

2.33% 

Xs 

2.33% 

18 

2.33% 

t8 

2.33% 

Bottling,  brewery  (two  horse). 

10 

2.. 50 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

§10 

2.50 

Brewerv  (depot— two  horse). 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.66% 

9 

2.66% 

9 

2.66% 

9 

2.66% 

Brewery  (route  — two  horse), 

10 

2.83Mj 

10 

2.83% 

9 

2.83% 

9 

2.83% 

9 

2.83% 

Brewery  (strikers). 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2.16% 

9 

2.16% 

9 

2.16% 

9 

2.16% 

Building 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

Builders'  finish,     . 

10 

1..50 

10 

1..50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.58M, 

10 

1..58M, 

Coucreters,      .... 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.75 

.    10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

Coucreters  and  roofers. 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

Express, 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

Foremen,         .... 

10 

3.33Mi 

10 

3.. 33% 

10 

3.33% 

10 

3.83% 

10 

4.25 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.. 50 

10 

2.50 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.66% 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.. 50 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.33% 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.83% 

10 

2.33Mi 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.331/3 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.33% 

*  Also  commission  of  $3  a  week. 
t  Eight  moutlis  10  hours,  four  months  nine  hours. 
t  Six  montlis  nine  hours,  six  months  eight  hours. 
§  Six  months  10  hours,  six  months  nine  hours. 
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Comparative  Hours  and  Daily  Pay,  by  Occupations  :  1900-1904  —  Concluded. 


1900 

1001 

1902 

1903 

1904 

BR4NCHK8  OF  OCCDPATIONS. 

Hours 

Daily 
I'ay 

Hours 

Daily 
Pay 

Hours 

Daily 
Pay 

Hours 

Dally 
Pay 

Hours 

Dally 
Pay 

Teamatera  —  Con. 

Foremen, 

10 

$2.00 

10 

$2.00 

10 

$2.33Vs 

10 

$2..33y3 

10 

$2.33% 

10 

1.831/s 

10 

1.83M, 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2.16% 

Furniture  movers, 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

Furniture  movers'  helpers, 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

Gas  and  steam  fitters,  . 

10 

1.76 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

Helpers 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.331/3 

10 

2.331/8 

10 

2.33% 

10 

l.SSVs 

10 

1 .83Mi 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2.16% 

10 

1-66% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.33% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.16% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

Iron  foundries,      .... 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

Laundries 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.83y3 

9 

1.83% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

9 

1.66% 

9 

1.66% 

9 

1.66% 

Piano  «nd  furniture  (one  horse). 

10 

1..50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

Piano  and  furniture  (two  horse) , 

11 

2.16% 

11 

2.16% 

11 

2.16% 

11 

2.16% 

10 

2.33% 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

Piano  and  furuitiire  helpers, 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.16% 

Stone  cutting  (one  horse),  . 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

Wood,    coal,    and    grain    (one 

horse) 

10 

1.75 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

Wood,   coal,    and    grain    (two 

horse) 

10 

1.75 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

Wooden  boxes  (one  horse), 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

Wooden  boxea  (two  horse). 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.33V3 

10 

2.33y3 

10 

2.33% 

One  horse, 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.0O 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.25 

10 

1.83V3 

10 

1-83V3 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

.10 

2.00 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2  00 

10 

2.00 

10 

1-66% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

i.87y2 

10 

i.87y2 

10 

1.87% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.83% 

10 

i.83y3 

10 

1.83% 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

10 

1.331/3 

10 

1.33V3 

9 

1.33y3 

9 

i.33y3 

9 

1.33% 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.25 

10 

L.-iO 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

Two  horse 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2.33V3 

10 

2.33^3 

10 

2.33y3 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2.33y3 

10 

2.33y3 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.08 

10 

2.08 

10 

2.33y3 

10 

2.33V3 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.33y3 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

10 

1.83t<, 

10 

1.83y3 

10 

2.33y3 

10 

2.33y3 

10 

2.33% 

10 

1.83VS 

10 

'2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

9 

1.66% 

9 

1.66% 

9 

1.66% 

10 

1.50 

10 

l.-W 

10 

1.60 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.83% 

10 

1.5ti 

10 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

Three  horse, 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

Three  or  four  horse. 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

Four  horse, 

10 

2.33Mi 

10 

2.33V3 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.6fi% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.16% 

Five  horse, 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.33y3 

10 

2.33% 

Harness  cleaners, .... 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

TluBinitlia. 

Tinsmiths 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

9 

2.50 

8 

2..'>0 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.25 

8 

2.25 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.. 50 

8 

2.50 

Tinsmiths'  helpers, 

9 

1.50 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.50 

Tool  Sbarpeners. 

Tool  sharpeners 

8 

2.80 

8 

2.80 

8 

2.80 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

Upholsterers 

10 

2.75 

10 

2.75 

10 

2.75 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

1.831/3 

10 

1.831/3 

10 

i.83y3 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

2.00 

tVatefeiiueii. 

Day, 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

i.ssys 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

sigi't.   ....':    : 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

i.83y3 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.33% 

Night  (brewery) 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

9 

3..33y3 

9 

3.33y3 

9 

3.33% 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.66% 

9 

2.83y3 

9 

2.83y3 

9 

2.83% 
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REVIEW    OF   EMPLOYMENT   AND   EARNINGS. 


For  the  Six  Months  ending  October  31,  1904. 


Generally  speaking,  from  the  reports  made  to  this  office,  it  is  apparent 
that  conditions  affecting  employment  and  earnings  were  slightly  better 
during  the  past  six  months  than  they  were  at  the  date  of  the  last  report.* 
As  was  stated  at  that  time,  there  was  a  feeling  among  manufacturers  that 
the  depression  was  of  a  temporary  character.  With  the  exception  of  the 
cotton  goods  industry,  all  of  the  manufacturers  visited  in  October  reported 
that  prospects  were  bright  and  encouraging  and  all  things  promised  a  re- 
vival of  industry  as  soon  as  the  election  excitement  subsided. 

The  Textile  Industries. 

The  worst  situation,  at  the  time  of  our  semi-annual  visitation,  was 
found  in  the  cotton  goods  industry.  The  situation  as  it  stood  at  the  close 
of  last  April  was  further  affected,  and  adversely,  by  a  strike  among  the 
cotton  mill  operatives  in  Fall  River.  Only  nine  mills  were  in  operation 
at  the  time  of  the  Agent's  visit,  viz.  :  The  Fall  River  Iron  Works  Mill, 
Conanicut  Mills,  Barnaby  Mills,  Kerr  Thread  Mills,  American  Printing 
Co.,  Algonquin  Printing  Co.,  Sanford  Spinning  Co.,  Globe  Yarn  Mills, 
and  the  Stevens  Manufacturing  Co.  All  other  mills  were  shut  down  as 
the  result  of  poor  business  and  a  strike  which  began  July  25  after  an 
announcement  by  the  managements  of  all  the  coarse  goods  mills  of  a 
proposed  reduction  in  wages  of  12^/2  per  cent. 

Prior  to  this  time  some  of  the  mills  had  closed  and  others  were 
running  at  reduced  hours,  some  three  days  in  the  week  only,  and  part 
every  alternate  week,  in  the  endeavor  to  tide  over  adverse  conditions. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  strike,  conferences  have  been  held  between  the 
representatives  of  the  striking  employees  and  the  manufacturers,  but  no 
solution  of  the  labor  situation  was  found.  The  claim  of  the  manufacturers 
is  that  with  the  high  price  of  cotton,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  goods 
at  a  profit  in  view  of  the  present  selling  price.  As  the  operatives  decline 
to  accept  the  reduced  wages  the  resumption  of  work  in  the  mills  does  not 
seem  probable  for  the  present.  The  manufacturers  claim  that  the  strike 
has  in  one  way  been  beneficial  to  their  interests,  inasmuch  as  hy  shutting 
down   they  have   ])een   able   to   sell   odd   lots   of  goods  that  have   been 

*  Labor  Bulletin  No.  31,  May,  1904,  page  124. 
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accumulating  for  some  time  and  that  when  the  mills  reopen  it  will  be 
with  the  advantage  of  clean  storehouses.  Orders  have  generally  been  for 
small  lots  of  cloth  this  year,  a  condition  also  found  in  other  lines.* 

The  mills  of  New  Bedford  have  likewise  had  a  very  dull  Summer, 
and  shut-downs  during  the  Summer  months  of  longer  or  shorter  duration 
have  been  resorted  to  as  in  Fall  River.  One  of  the  largest  mills  has  run 
only  four  days  a  week  during  part  of  the  time.  There  have  been  more 
inquiry  and  better  sales  for  goods  for  the  past  four  or  five  weeks  in  this 
city  than  there  were  during  either  the  Spring  or  Summer  months,  but 
demand  is  not  over  active  now.  It  is  predicted  by  some  of  the  most 
experienced  manufacturers  that  when  the  many  looms  now  idle  shall  start 
up,  prices  will  stiffen  somewhat.  A  better  feeling  is  reported  among  the 
commission  houses  of  New  York. 

In  Lawrence,  matters  have  followed  the  general  course  observed  in 
other  cotton-mill  districts.  The  largest  mill  was  able  to  dispose  of  its 
product  during  the  Summer  and  up  to  the  present  time,  so  that,  although 
earlier  in  the  season  it  was  a  question  whether  the  mill  would  be  able  to 
run  during  the  Summer  on  full  time  or  not,  it  happily  has  been  able  to 
do  so  and  is  now  operating  to  practically  full  capacity.  Some  of  the 
other  mills,  however,  have  been  closed  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  one 
of  them  for  13  weeks,  eight  of  which  were  devoted  to  a  rearrangement  of 
the  plant.  In  all  lines  of  cotton  manufacture  in  this  city,  particularly  in 
the  yarn  mills,  there  have  been  signs  of  increased  activity  for  about  six 
weeks  and  in  some  lines  sales  are  increasing  every  day,  but  unless  there 
is  a  change  for  the  better  in  selling  prices  the  outlook  is  not  bright. 
Mills  engaged  in  manufacturing  ginghams  have  been  run  regularly  all 
Summer,  but  the  product  did  not  begin  to  move  satisfactorily  until  the 
first  part  of  September.  The  mills,  with  two  exceptions,  are  running 
practically  full ;  the  two  referred  to  as  not  running  full  being  employed 
up  to  85  and  90  per  cent  of  their  respective  capacities. 

In  Lowell,  business  has  been  very  quiet.  One  of  the  mills  has  been 
closed  since  July  30,  and  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  state 
when  it  will  resume  operations.  One  of  the  officials  stated  that  the  clos- 
ing for  any  lengthy  period  works  an  injury  to  the  employer  as  well  as  to 
the  employee,  from  the  fact  that  the  best  and  most  skilful  operatives  find 
employment  in  other  places,  oftentimes  takingthe  place  of  those  less  skilful, 
so  that  when  the  local  mill  resumes  it  is  obliged  to  depend  upon  unskilled 
labor,  and  it  is  several  months  before  it  reaches  its  normal  condition,  in- 
volving a  great  financial  loss  to  the  employer.  Lowell  mill  men  state 
that  they  are  unable  to  advance  the  selling  value  of  the  product  sufficient 
to  meet  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  even  at  the  present  price  of  raw  cotton. 

In  Chicopee,  business  has  greatly  decreased.  Mills  have  run  only 
four  days  a  week  for  the  past  three  months.     One  started  on  full  time 

*  See  report  of  the  Fall  River  textile  strike,  page  320. 
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October  3,  while  the  others  do  not  see  any  prospect  for  better  conditions 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  considered  that  the  war  in  the  East  is  the 
cause  of  depression,  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  local  product  is  for 
export  trade. 

The  following  table  gives  the  market  quotations  of  raw  cotton  for  April 
8  and  October  1,  showing  also  the  decreases  in  amounts  and  percentages  : 

Price  per  Pound  of  Raw  Cotton. 


Uplands 

Gulf 

Decreases  is  Octobkr  as 
comparkd  with  april  in  amounts 

AND   I'ERCliNTAOliS 

Kinds. 

Aprils. 
1904 

October  1, 
1904 

April  8, 
i     1904 

October  1, 
1904 

Uplands          1 

Gulf 

Amounts 

Percent- 
ages 

Amounts 

Percent- 
ages 

Good, 

Strict  iMiddling 

Middling, 

Strict  Low, 

Low, 

Cents 
15.. S5 
15.25 
15.00 
14.85 
14.60 

Cents 
10.95 
10.85 
10.60 
10.45 
10.20 

Cents 
15.90 
15.50 
15.25 
15.10 
14.85 

Cents 
11.20 
11.10 
10.85 
10.70 
10.45 

Cents 
4.40 
4.40 
4.40 
4.40 
4.40 

28.7 
28.9 
29.3 
29.6 
30.1 

Cents 
4.70 
4.40 
4.40 
4.40 
4.40 

29.6 
28.4 
28.9 
29.1 
29.6 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  while  the  cost  of  new  cotton  has 
decreased  during  the  past  six  months  selling  prices  have  not  been  at  all 
satisfactor}^  and  show  no  signs  of  present  improvement.  Except  in  Fall 
River  wages  have  not  changed  since  April. 

In  the  manufacture  of  knit  goods,  business  has  been  very  good 
during  the  six  months,  and  the  prospects  are  looking  very  favorable  for 
its  continuance  during  the  rest  of  the  season.  Mills  are  running  on  full 
time  and  up  to  about  80  per  cent  of  their  full  capacity.  While  the  cost 
of  cotton  3^arn  has  slightly  decreased,  worsted  yarn  has  advanced,  but  no 
change  has  taken  place  in  selling  prices,  for  the  reason  that  the  orders 
were  taken  and  must  be  filled  regardless  of  the  cost  of  materials. 

In  the  manufacture  of  alpacas,  business  has  continued  about  the  same 
as  for  the  previous  six  months  and  the  prospect  is  considered  very  good 
for  its  continuance.  Mills  are  running  on  full  time  and  nearly  up  to 
their  full  capacity.  Cost  of  raw  materials  has  advanced,  while  selling 
prices  remain  practically  unchanged. 

In  the  manufacture  of  blankets,  business  is  reported  as  being  \evy 
dull.  Since  July  the  mills  have  only  been  run  to  about  25  per  cent  of 
their  full  capacity,  but  they  are  expecting  to  increase  in  a  few  weeks. 

In  the  manufacture  of  satinets,  mills  have  run  on  full  time,  and  up 
to  full  capacity,  but  prospects  are  not  looking  quite  as  favorable  for  a 
continuation.  Orders  do  not  come  in  as  fast  as  usual  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  but  manufacturers  are  looking  forward  for  better  times  after  the 
Fall  elections  are  over.  The  best  grade  of  tailors'  clippings  are  rather 
scarce  and  prices  have  slightly  advanced  ;  otherwise,  the  cost  of  raw 
materials  remains  about  the  same. 

Staple  goods  are  about  as  active  as  usual.  Mills,  both  woolen  and 
worsted,  are  running  generally  at  from  80  per  cent  of  up  to  full  capacity. 
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Wages  have  not  changed  in  these  lines  of  manufacture  since  our  Spring 
report.  Wool  is  higher  by  five  per  cent  in  all  grardes  than  it  was  in  the 
Spring  and  good  selections  are  scarce.  Choice  lots  have  been  all  taken 
up  for  some  time.  Prices  hold  firm  also  with  prospects  of  a  still  further 
advance.  Selling  prices  are  higher  in  both  woolens  and  worsteds,  and 
the  trade  generally  accepted  the  changes  as  reasonable  in  view  of  the 
price  of  raw  stock. 

Leather  and  Boots  and  SJtoes. 

In  the  manufacture  of  heavy  upper  leather,  business  has  been  rather 
dull  during  the  six  months,  and  the  prospects  are  not  looking  very  favor- 
able for  an}^  improvement  as  yet.  The  scarcity  of  hides  and  the  prices 
demanded  for  them,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  strike  of  the  beef 
packers,  have  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  tanneries.  Selling  prices 
of  upper  leather  remain  very  firm,  with  an  upward  tendency,  if  possible  to 
obtain  it.  One  of  the  firms  in  AVoburn  moved  its  machinery  to  Milford, 
New  Hampshire,  last  July,  and  the  only  part  of  its  business  conducted 
in  this  State  is  the  manufacture  of  patent  leather,  and  this  part  has  been 
suspended  for  several  weeks. 

Sheep  leather  manufacturers  have  experienced  fully  as  good  a  season 
thus  far  this  year  as  last.  Factories,  as  a  rule,  are  being  run  up  to  their 
full  capacity,  and  some  of  them  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  orders  during 
the  past  two  weeks  on  account  of  lack  of  skins.  The  order  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  at  Washington  temporarily  placing  a  duty  upon  pickled 
sheepskins,  which  was  issued  in  October,  was  not  wholly  an  unmixed 
evil,  as  the  anxiety  of  buyers  to  secure  the  finished  product  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  rise  in  prices  enabled  some  manufacturers  who  had  over  accumu- 
lations of  certain  kinds  of  stock  to  sell  them  at  acceptable  prices. 

Demand  for  fancy  sheep  leather  has  not  been  as  good  this  Summer  as 
it  was  a  year  ago  ;  but  deficiency  in  this  line  has  been  fully  compensated 
in  the  call  for  regular  lines.  The  market  for  colors  is  more  pronounced 
this  season  than  for  blacks.  Raw  stock  is  getting  scarcer  every  day,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  improvement  in  the  sources  of  supply  ;  consequently 
prices  for  skins  are  very  high  and  firm ;  and  although  prices  for  finished 
leather  have  stiffened  somewhat,  the  margin  for  profit  is  very  small. 

There  is  good  demand,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  for  plump,  heavy 
goat  leather,  especially  in  colors ;  but  the  trade  in  medium  weight  and 
light  black  leather  is  exceedingly  dull  and  has  been  slow  all  Summer. 
This  season  has  been  one  of  great  uncertainty  as  to  what  colors  are  to  be 
in  demand  in  the  near  future.  Foreign  trade  dropped  off  a  little  earlier 
than  usual  this  year,  but  began  to  improve  in  September.  It  is  noted  in 
some  quarters  that  an  inquiry  in  the  direction  of  cheaper  finished  skins  has 
been  developing  since  the  first  of  October. 

Shoe  manufacturers  are  putting  better  leather  into  shoes  this  year, 
and  while  a  year  ago  the  heavy  skins  had  a  slow  sale  and  much  of  it  was 
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being  held  in  stock  at  the  factories  for  that  reason,  this  year  conditions 
are  reversed  with  reference  to  the  grades  in  most  demand.  Calf  leather 
shows  fully  as  good  a  demand  this  year  as  last,  with  no  prospects  of  a 
decrease  in  the  business.  As  in  the  case  of  goat  leather,  the  better  grades 
are  selling  the  best  this  year.  The  high  priced  shoes  manufactured  this 
year  are  all  made  with  dull  calf  tops.  The  season  just  ending  has  been 
the  best  one  for  box-calf  leather  ever  known,  but  it  is  noted  that  demand 
is  working  in  the  direction  of  velours. 

The  growing  scarcity  of  both  calf  and  goat  skins  continues  to  trouble 
manufacturers.  The  price  of  calfskins  advanced  in  June  and  grows  firmer 
each  day,  the  increase  being  from  10  to  15  per  cent  on  both  foreign  and 
domestic  skins.  Selling  prices  are  fully  one  cent  a  foot  higher  now 
than  in  the  Spring  ;  but  even  this  does  not  cover  the  advance  in  the  raw 
material.  Factories,  as  a  rule,  are  running  full  time  but  not  up  to  full 
capacity.     Collections  are  fair. 

Boots  and  Shoes.  There  has  been  a  good  demand  in  this  line  of 
manufacture  all  of  this  year.  The  Spring  season  showed  much  activity 
and  held  out  well  at  the  end.  A  large  volume  of  business  is  being  done 
this  Fall,  although,  so  far,  not  quite  as  large  in  women's  shoes  as  was 
done  last  year  in  the  same  season.  Still  no  complaint  is  heard  that  the 
call  for  foot-wear  in  this  line  is  not  satisfactory.  In  men's  wear  the 
manufacturers  report  a  larger  amount  of  business  done  this  Fall  than  last, 
which  estimate,  as  far  as  can  be  determined  by  that  standard,  is  borne  out 
by  the  record  of  shipments. 

In  Brockton,  some  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  shoes,  although 
having  a  greatly  increased  capacity  over  that  of  last  year,  find  it 
simply  impossible  to  keep  up  with  their  orders.  Indications  point  to  a 
strong  call  for  next  Spring's  goods  with  a  good  predominance  of  russet 
shoes.  The  season  for  men's  wear  held  out  much  later  this  Fall  than  last 
year. 

A  peculiarity  noted  in  the  manufacture  of  women's  Avear,  during  the 
past  season,  has  been  the  receipt  of  orders  for  much  smaller  lots  than 
usual  and  these  for  quick  deliver}',  one  establishment  reporting  that 
instead  of  60  and  75  case  lots  usually  ordered  from  them  in  the  past  few 
years,  the  calls  this  season  have  been  generally  for  seven  and  eight  case 
lots  ;  and  yet  the  volume  of  business  done  by  this  concern  was  in  the  total 
greatly  ahead  of  that  done  last  year  during  the  same  season  ;  nor  was  this 
an  exceptional  instance  of  this  manifestation.  The  making  of  numerous 
different  styles  of  shoes  by  manufacturers  of  late  is  conducive  to  this 
method  of  buying,  in  order  that  the  buyer  may  not  be  caught  with  too 
many  goods  of  an  undesirable  pattern  in  stock.  Manufacturers  of  the 
cheaper  grades  of  shoes  report  that  demand  this  year  is  for  a  smoother, 
better  looking  shoe  at  the  same  price. 

In  the  foreign  markets,  trade  has  increased  this  year  with  England  ; 
Mexico  shows  considerable  advance  in  orders ;  trade  with  Cuba  has  fallen 
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off;  while  that  with  South  America,  so  far  as   Lynn   is  concerned,  has 
practically  been  dropped. 

In  the  slipper  trade,  demand  at  present  is  not  quite  up  to  that  of 
the  same  season  of  last  year,  although  the  season  was  a  little  better  than 
that  of  a  3  ear  ago. 

In  Haverhill,  business  has  not  been  so  good  as  for  the  previous  six 
months,  nor  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Manufacturers 
are,  however,  looking  forward  for  better  times,  and  the  prospects  are 
certainly  looking  brighter.  Orders  are  arriving,  although  some  of  them 
are  for  late  delivery.  The  prevailing  demand  seems  to  be  for  russet, 
tans,  and  patent  leather  uppers.  Many  are  calling  for  white  canvas  shoes, 
while  goat  and  calf  skins  are  equally  in  demand.  Colored  kangaroo  kid 
will  be  used  in  the  finer  grades  of  low-cut  shoes.  The  depression  in  the 
shoe  business  in  this  city  during  the  past  year  may  be  partly  accounted 
for  b}'  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  have  changed  the  grade  of  shoes 
made,  and  time  is  required  to  build  up  a  new  trade.  A  few  years  ago 
Haverhill  was  considered  the  great  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
cheapest  grade  of  shoes,  but  to-day  most  of  the  factories  are  producing 
better  and  higher  grades,  and  some  of  them  manufacture  the  highest 
priced  and  finest  grade  of  shoes  placed  upon  the  market.  The  same 
statement  can  also  be  made  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  of  slippers. 
Fully  a  dozen  firms  in  this  city  manufacture  the  finest  grades  of  women's 
and  misses'  slippers  known  to  the  trade. 

No  change  is  reported  in  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  three  cities  visited. 
It  is  impossible  to  state  accurately  the  actual  running  time  for  the  reason 
that  most  of  the  employees  are  on  piece  work,  but  it  can  be  said  that  the 
factories  are  running  between  50  and  75  per  cent  of  full  capacity. 

Stock,  particularly  calf  leather  and  heavy  goat,  is  very  firm  in  price. 
Soles  have  advanced  also.  Linings  fell  off  somewhat  during  July  and 
August,  but  a  reaction  occurred,  and  they  have  now  almost  reached 
the  prices  which  prevailed  before  the  decline.  Better  selections  at  the 
same  price  can  now  be  obtained  in  medium  and  lower  grades  of  goat 
leather. 

Selling  prices  remain  about  the  same  as  they  were,  with  perhaps  a 
better  shoe  for  the  same  money  this  Fall,  if  anything.  Generally  speak- 
ing, all  dealers  are  trying  to  make  the  best  shoe  that  the}^  can  for  the 
price  charged  to  secure  trade. 

The  total  number  of  cases  of  boots  and  shoes  shipped  from  Haverhill 
for  the  six  months  ending  October  1  was  196,066,  as  against  215,598  for 
the  previous  six  months  ending  April  9,  and  221,598  for  the  correspond- 
ing six  months  of  last  year. 

The  shipment  of  shoes  from  Brockton  for  the  six  months  ending 
October  1,  1904,  aggregated  323,617  cases,  as  compared  with  290,991  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1903,  and  308,772  cases  for  the  six  months 
immediately  preceding  (ending  April,  1904). 
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Machineru,  Metallic  Goods,  and  Kindred  Products. 

These  lines  of  business  have  followed  the  general  rule  in  experiencing- 
a  dull  Summer.  An  improvement  has  been  shown  during  the  past  two 
months  even  over  the  conditions  of  a  year  ago.  The  establishments  visited 
are  running  full  time  and  up  to  about  60  per  cent  of  their  capacity. 

There  have  been  slight  advances  in  the  wages  paid  in  individual 
cases,  but  the  general  wage  scale  remains  as  it  has  been  for  some  time 
past.  The  cost  of  stock  is  about  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  our  last  re- 
port, but  in  some  quarters  it  is  said  that  there  are  no  orders  ahead,  as  a 
rule,  and  that  selling  prices  have  been  considerably  cut  during  the  Summer 
months  in  order  to  stimulate  business. 

Leather  Machinery .  There  is  not  so  much  inquiry  or  demand  for 
manufactures  in  this  line  this  3^ear  as  last  by  quite  a  margin.  Leather 
factories  are  better  supplied  with  improved  machinery  now  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago,  while  the  leather  manufacturing  business  is  rather 
dull  in  Europe,  which  may,  in  a  measure,  account  for  the  situation. 
Establishments  engaged  in  this  industry  are  running  full  time  but  not 
above  90  per  cent  of  their  nominal  capacity. 

Textile  Macliinerij.  Business  has  greatly  increased  in  this  line,  fully 
40  per  cent  more  persons  being  employed  than  at  the  last  report  in  April. 
Most  of  the  machinery  manufactured  is  for  the  Southern  mills.  Manu- 
facturers are  feeling  encouraged  and  consider  that  the  prospects  look 
very  favorable  for  the  future.  Orders  still  continue  to  arrive.  Estab- 
lishments are  running  on  full  time,  and  nearly  up  to  their  full  capacity. 

Boilers^  etc.  Establishments  in  this  line  had  a  very  dull  business 
up  to  about  the  middle  of  August  when  there  was  a  change  for  the  better 
and  quite  a  brisk  demand  was  experienced  lasting  until  about  the  first  of 
October;  but  since  then  it  has  declined,  and  at  present  there  is  no  work 
at  all  in  the  market.  It  is  reported  in  some  quarters  that  many  shops 
are  discharoino-  men  from  lack  of  orders.  Establishments  are  runninij  at 
from  half  of  up  to  full  capacity  on  old  orders.  Raw  stock  is  a  trifle 
easier  and  selling  prices  are  about  the  same  as  they  have  been. 

Bohhlns.  The  past  Summer  has  been  a  very  quiet  one  in  this  indus- 
try, very  nmch  more  so  than  for  the  same  season  last  year,  and  there  are 
no  signs  of  improvement  thus  far  this  Fall.  Establishments  are  gener- 
ally running  full  time  but  at  only  about  half  capacity. 

Kitchen  [Jtensils.  A  good  demand  started  in  in  this  line  of  manu- 
facturing about  September  which  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  that  of  a 
year  ago  at  this  season.  The  past  Summer,  however,  has  been  a  very 
quiet  one.  Factories  visited  are  working  full  time  but  at  only  about  50 
per  cent  of  their  capacities.  The  price  of  tin-plate  dropped  15  cents  a 
box  in  July  and  is  very  low  now.  Iron  sheets  are  lower  than  they  ever 
were  before.  Selling  prices  have  fallen  somewhat  under  sharp  competi- 
tion for  a  limited  market. 
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In  the  manufacture  of  machines  and  machinery  in  Boston  and  vicinity, 
business  lias  not  been  as  good  as  for  the  previous  six  months,  nor  as  good 
as  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  although  at  the  present  time 
it  is  a  great  deal  better  than  it  Avas  during  the  Summer  months.  Man- 
ufacturers report  that  the  improvement  commenced  about  the  first  of 
September,  and  they  are  looking  forward  for  its  continuance.  One  of 
the  large  firms  manufacturing  blowers,  engines,  etc.,  which  had  its  plant 
partially  destroyed  by  fire  a  short  time  ago,  has  removed  to  a  new  fac- 
tory at  Readville,  and  has  increased  output.  In  the  manufacture  of 
metals  and  metallic  goods,  business  has  been  rather  quiet  in  most  branches 
during  the  Summer  months,  but  it  has  greatly  improved  during  the  past 
two  months,  especially  in  the  iron  foundries  and  the  establishments  en- 
gaged in  sheet  metal  for  buildings  ;  but  it  is  not  considered  that  the 
prospects  at  the  present  time  are  very  favorable  for  its  continuance. 

Business  in  the  Worcester  machine  shops  has  been  rather  quiet  during 
the  past  six  months,  fjilling  ofi'  considerably  from  the  amount  done  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  decrease  has  been  mostly  in  the 
establishments  manufacturing  textile  machinery,  although  the  manufac- 
turers of  machine  tools,  rolling  mills,  and  paper-box  machinery  report  a 
decrease  in  business  also.  In  the  manufacture  of  steam  boilers,  business 
has  slightly  increased  over  the  past  six  months,  but  it  has  not  been  as  good 
as  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Establishments  are  running 
on  full  time,  but  only  to  about  65  per  cent  of  their  full  capacity.  In  the 
manufacture  of  metals  and  metallic  goods,  business  has  been  very  quiet, 
but  at  the  present  time  improvement  is  noted  and  manufacturers  are  look- 
ing forward  to  a  more  prosperous  time.  In  the  manufacture  of  wire  and 
wire  goods,  the  prospects  are  looking  more  favorable,  but  they  are  not  as 
encouraging  as  they  were  a  year  ago.  In  the  iron  foundries,  business 
is  reported  to  be  improving  during  the  past  month.  The  foundries  have 
had  trouble  with  the  molders  during  the  past  six  months,  but  have  been  able 
to  obtain  all  the  help  required,  and  claim  that  they  can  obtain  all  they  want. 
At  the  present  they  are  running  what  is  termed  an  "  open  shop."  Establish- 
ments are  running  on  full  time,  but  only  up  to  about  70  per  cent  of  their 
full  capacity. 

Tlie  Building  Trades. 

The  past  Summer  has  been  unusually  quiet,  there  having  been  very 
little  heavy  building  done  in  the  State  until  within  the  past  seven  weeks. 
Residential  construction  has  also  been  extremely  limited,  and  speculative 
operations  which  \xeve  so  active  a  few  years  ago  have  disappeared  for  the 
time  being.  Some  districts  have  been  rather  overbuilt,  so  that  not  much 
more  new  work  can  be  expected  from  them  for  some  time  to  come.  Con- 
siderable activity  has  been  manifested  in  public  construction  such  as  munic- 
ipal and  county  work,  and  an  appreciable  amount  of  alterations  and  repairing 
has  furnished  employment  for  a  large  number  of  mechanics  and  laborers 
during  the  Summer.    There  is  practically  no  new  heavy  work  in  the  market 
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in  Boston  at  present,  and  the  architects  have  no  plans  upon  their  tables. 
Very  few  of  the  plans  for  high  grade  private  residences  upon  which  builders 
figured  during  the  early  Spring  resulted  in  awards  for  construction,  the 
prevailing  high  cost  of  labor  and  materials  being  generally  cited  as  pro- 
hibitive. Notwithstanding  the  dullness  manifested  in  the  Boston  market, 
a  good  deal  of  activity  developed  in  other  parts  of  the  State  during  the 
latter  part  of  August,  and  at  the  present  time  quite  a  large  amount  of 
heavy  building  and  alterations  is  being  done.  The  movement  is  so  widely 
distributed  that  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  mere  local  incident,  but  suggests 
a  revival  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  in  the  near  future.  Among 
the  most  important  operations  under  way  may  be  mentioned  a  large  addi- 
tion to  the  Taconic  Mills  in  Pittsfield,  and  a  new  room  added  to  factory 
of  the  Keith  Paper  Company  at  Turner's  Falls.  Plans  are  being  matured 
for  a  large  storehouse  to  be  erected  by  the  latter  establishment.  Worcester 
has  a  large  remodeling  job  under  way,  and  reports  that  construction 
work  has  been  better  than  for  the  previous  six  months. 

In  Peabody,  a  large  wooden  factory  is  being  erected  for  the  National 
Calf  Skin  Company  ;  the  A.  E.  Lawrence  Leather  Company  is  construct- 
ing a  new  brick  power  house.  The  Boston  and  Northern  Street  Railwa}'' 
Company  contemplate  erecting  in  Salem  a  large  car  barn  and  power 
house,  the  contract  for  which  has  not  yet  been  awarded.  In  Boston,  the 
Thomas  G.  Plant  Co,  is  constructing  a  large  addition  to  its  shoe  factory. 
The  Norfolk  Subiu-ban  Street  Eailway  Co.  is  to  build  a  neAv  car  barn  in 
Hyde  Park  ;  contract  not  yet  awarded. 

In  New  Bedford,  the  Kilburn  Manufacturing  Company  is  erecting  a 
new  mill ;  and  a  contract  has  been  awarded  for  an  addition  to  the  Beacon 
INIanufacturing  Company's  building.  In  the  same  city  the  Duff  Coal  Com- 
pany is  constructing  a  new  one-story  brick  building,  100  x  222  feet  in 
dimension,  for  the  storage  of  cotton. 

In  Plymouth,  a  50  x  100  foot  addition  is  being  made  to  the  factory 
of  George  Mabbitt  t*c  Son  ;  and  a  60  x  600  foot  extension  to  the  building 
of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company.  In  Blackstone,  the  Lawrence  Felt- 
ing Company  is  erecting  a  building  36  x  95  feet. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  scale  of  wages  for  workmen  in 
the  building  trades  since  our  April  report  was  made.  Prices  were  much 
easier  during  the  Summer  and  early  Fall  for  luml^er,  and  within  certain 
limits  the  market  was  at  the  buyer's  option  ;  but  prices  are  stiffening  a 
little  now,  however,  as  is  natural  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Concessions 
of  about  two  dollars  a  thousand  have  been  made  during  the  past  season 
upon  certain  sizes  of  lumber  of  which  the  mills  deemed  it  desirable  to 
reduce  the  stocks  on  hand ;  but  there  has  not  been  a  general  mark  down 
market  by  any  means.  A  noticeable  feature  in  the  lumber  trade  this  year 
has  beeA  the  sulijstitution  of  North  Carolina  planking  for  spruce  at  a  sav- 
ing of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  thousand  to  the  consumer,  and  the  same 
purposes  answered.  Concessions  in  prices  of  both  bricks  and  cement  are 
made  upon  actual  offers. 
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Liquors  and  Beverages. 

Beer.  The  reports  of  this  industry  show  that  owing  to  more  uni- 
form Aveather  and  a  higher  average  of  temperature  for  the  whole  Summer, 
business  in  this  line  exceeded  that  of  the  same  season  a  year  ago.  In 
most  establishments  demand  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  While  business 
in  all  branches  improved,  activity  in  lager-beer  brewing  was  the  greatest. 
The  labor  strikes  in  some  places  this  Sunmier  have  adversely  atfected  the 
trade  of  some  breweries  having  dealings  with  the  districts  in  which 
the  troubles  have  occurred,  inasmuch  as  the  lack  of  employment  limits 
the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  expended  for  anything  but  actual  ne- 
cessities. Breweries  have  been  running  this  season  at  from  40  per  cent 
to  full  capacity.  The  rates  of  wages  are  the  same  as  were  in  force  last 
April.  Employment  conditions  have  been  very  much  more  satisfactory 
since  the  last  strike  ended.  Hops  will  be  much  higher  than  last  year,  as  both 
foreign  and  domestic  crops  are  slightly  under  the  normal  yield  this  year, 
and  stocks  on  hand  have  been  materially  lowered.  Malt  will  be  about  the 
same  price  or  a  little  cheaper  than  last  year,  and  of  superior  grade  owing 
to  the  extra  quality  of  barley  this  year.  Other  materials  will  not  change 
very  much.     Selling  prices  are  the  same  as  they  have  been  for  some  time. 

The  number  of  barrels  of  malt  liquor  brewed  in  the  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  six  months  commencing  April  1  and  ending  September  30 
is  brought  into  comparison  for  the  years  1902,  1903,  and  1904,  in  the 
following  table  : 


NuMBBR  OF  Barrels  Brewkd  in 


April,     . 

May, 

June, 

July,      . 

August, 

September, 

Total, 


111,335 
143,374 
131,176 
1.-6,7-20 
140,420 
149,561 


862,586 


147,374 

174,086 
184,!)99 
199,135 
177,154 
177,919 


1,060,667 


150,718 
169,014 
210,112 
175,075 

197,888 
154,805 


1,057,612 


Temperance  Drinks.  Business  has  been  rather  quiet  this  Summer  as 
compared  with  some  past  years ;  still  the  demand  for  this  class  of  goods 
showed  an  improvement  over  that  of  last  j^ear  and  it  keeps  up  fairly  well 
this  Fall.  Establishments  are  running  at  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  their 
capacity.  The  wage  rates,  cost  of  stock,  and  selling  prices  of  manufac- 
tured goods  are  the  same  as  last  Spring. 

Printing  and  Publishing . 
Business  in  this  industry  has  been  fairly  good  in  most  lines  of  work, 
but,  generally  speaking,  while  orders  come  in  this  year  in  small  amounts, 
they  are  in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep  the  offices  reasonably  employed. 
This  condition  would  be  satisfactory  enough  if  establishments  were  con- 
fident of  the  receipt  of  enough  new  orders  to  assure  its  continuance.     Some 
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establishments  engaged  in  job  printing  report  a  falling  off  of  20  per  cent 
this  year  from  last  year's  business  ;  but  most  of  them  practically  hold  their 
own,  and  many  show  a  substantial  increase  over  last  year's  business  from 
April  to  September.  In  fine  printing  about  the  same  amount  of  business 
has  been  done  during  this  Summer  and  Fall  as  for  the  same  season  last  year  ; 
a  good  many  inquiries  are  coming  in,  and  the  outlook  is  deemed  good.  The 
situation  was  promising  in  large-edition  printing  earl}^  in  the  Summer  ; 
but  by  August  business  flattened  out  completely.  Few  inquiries  are  being 
received  and  they  are  not  of  an  encouraging  nature.  Orders  are  being  held 
off  for  the  present. 

In  book-printing  lines,  business  has  been  fairly  active  during  the  Sum- 
mer, about  equal  to  last  year  for  the  same  season,  but  some  establishments 
that  usually  have  contracts  on  hand  for  months  ahead  report  that  for  the 
past  four  weeks  they  have  not  at  any  time  had  a  week's  work  ahead,  and  yet 
have  had  sufficient  business  come  in  to  keep  them  fairly  Imsy.  The  October 
business  starts  in  well.  Establishments  are  running  at  from  45  per  cent 
to  full  capacit3^     The  same  wage  scale  prevails  as  was  in  force  in  April. 

The  cost  of  stock  is  about  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  our  last  report 
with  a  tendency  to  stiffen  somewhat  now.  Selling  prices  are  a  trifle  softer 
on  some  lines  of  work,  although  on  fine  work  they  are  a  little  higher  if 
anything  than  last  Spring ;  but  in  all  lines  is  heard  the  complaint  of  too 
close  margins  for  profit,  and  that  Boston  printers  are  at  a  disadvantage 
in  competing  for  business  with  out-of-town  concerns  owing,  principally, 
to  the  prevalence  of  higher  wages  paid  to  employees  in  this  city. 

Miscella  neons  Industries . 

Cigars.  The  cigar  business  for  the  past  six  months  has  been  very 
good,  but  not  so  good  as  for  the  corresponding  six  months  of  last  year. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  season  and  even  into  Summer,  it  was  quite 
steady,  but  during  the  last  of  August  and  into  September  it  was  variable. 
Indications  point  to  a  good  Winter  trade.  The  factories  are  all  running 
full  time,  and,  with  one  exception,  they  are  working  to  their  full  ca- 
pacity. The  cost  of  material  remains  the  same  ;  also  the  selling  price. 
The  collections  are  ijood. 

Clothing.  In  this  industry  in  Boston  but  little  change  is  noted, 
although  business  is  not  considered  quite  as  good  as  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year,  except  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  duck 
clothing.  This  branch  of  the  industry  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and 
it  would  be  considered  exceptional^  good  were  it  not  for  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  raw  materials,  especially  in  sheepskins.  A  slight  increase  is 
also  reported  in  the  cost  of  other  raw  materials,  while  the  selling  prices 
remain  almost  unchanged.  Rates  of  wages  paid  remain  the  same.  Estab- 
lishments are  running  on  full  time,  but  not  up  to  their  full  capacity. 
Collections  reported  fair. 

Confectioner  If.  This  business  has  been  satisfactory,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  last  year,  which  was  an  exceptionally  good  year.     Trade  has  been 
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quite  steady  and  indications  point  to  a  good  Winter.  Factories  are  all 
running  full  time  and  to  their  full  capacity.  Sugar  is  a  little  highew,  but 
everything  else  remains  normal.  Selling  price  is  the  same  ;  collections 
are  from  good  to  very  good. 

3Ii(siccd  InMruments.  In  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments, 
especially  pianos,  business  was  (juiet  during  the  first  part  of  the  Summer, 
but  it  has  improved  during  the  past  two  months,  manufacturers  considering 
the  prospects  very  favorable  for  a  good  trade.  At  the  present  time  more 
persons  are  emploj  ed  than  for  the  week  reported  in  April.  Establishments 
are  running  on  full  time  but  not  quite  up  to  their  full  capacity.  Cost  of 
raw  materials  as  well  as  the  selling  prices  remains  about  the  same.  No 
changes  reported  in  the  rates  of  wages  paid.     Collections  considered  fair. 

Paper.  In  this  industry  business  has  been  very  quiet  during  the 
Summer  months,  but  increased  activity  commenced  about  the  first  of 
September.  While  the  demand  for  the  finer  grade  of  writing  paper  is 
very  fair,  the  mills  making  the  cheap  grades  have  been  very  quiet,  but 
are  doing  better  at  the  present  time.  Manufacturers  consider  the  pros- 
pects as  looking  very  fair  for  the  near  future.  One  of  the  paper  mills 
that  has  been  closed  for  nearly  two  years  on  account  of  failure  has  been 
sold  to  a  new  firm,  and  alterations  and  repairs  are  now  in  progress,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  mill  will  be  in  operation  by  the  first  of  January,  1905. 
Mills  are  running  on  full  time  but  not  up  to  full  capacity.  Very  little 
change  is  reported  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  although  wood  pulp  is 
scarce  and  its  price  has  an  upward  tendency.  Selling  prices  remain  un- 
changed, as  well  as  the  rate  of  wages.     Collections  reported  fair. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  industries,  for  the  tw^o  weeks  under  con- 
sideration, namely,  April  9,  and  October  1 ,  1904,  employment  and  earnings, 
as  well  as  the  increases  and  decreases  in  the  total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed, the  total  Aveekly  earnings,  and  the  weekly  earnings  per  individual. 
These  figures  are  based  upon  comparisons  for  identical  establishments. 


Ndmber 
OF  Persons  Em- 

PaTKOLI,  FOR 

Earnings  per 
Individual 

Increases  (+).  or  De- 
creases (— ),  FOB  THE  Week 
Ending  Oct.  1,  1904,  as 

plot  kd  FOR 

Week  Ending  — 

FOR  We 

EK  E^D- 

f'OMHABED   with   THK    WEEK 

Industries. 

Week  Ending — 

ING—              j 

Ending  April  9,  1901,  for— 

April  9, 
1904 

Oct.  1, 
1904 

April  9, 
1904 

Oct.  1, 
1904 

April  9, 
1904 

Oct.  1, 
1904 

Persons 

Em- 
ployed 

Weekly 
Payroll 

Earnings 
per  In- 
dividual 

Boots  and  shoes, 

4,620 

4,604 

$49,156 

$51,322 

$10.64 

$11.15 

-16 

+  $2,166 

+$0.51 

Building,     .... 

1,545 

1,629 

21,249 

23,381 

13.75 

14.35 

-1-84 

-1-2,132 

+0.60 

Carbonated  beverages, 

12 

12 

120 

123 

10.00 

10.26 

+3 

+0.25 

cigars,         .... 

839 

1,060 

13,081 

14,200 

15.59 

13.40 

+221 

+1,119 

—2.19 

Clothing,     .... 

796 

795 

8,216 

8,088 

10.32 

10.17 

—1 

—128 

—0.15 

Confectionery,    . 

1,777 

2,476 

11,165 

13,194 

6.28 

5.33 

-f699 

+2.029 

—0.95 

Cotton  goods. 

25,424 

24,073 

194,702 

183,082 

1       7.66 

7.61 

—1,351 

—11,620 

—0.05 

Leather,      .... 

3,274 

2,907 

31,399 

27,968 

9.59 

9.62 

—367 

—3,431 

+0.03 

Liquors  :  malt,  . 

488 

510 

8,367 

8,780 

17.15 

17.21 

4-22 

+413 

-h0.06 

Machines  and  machinery. 

5,461 

6,309 

60,958 

69,951 

11.16 

11.09 

-f848 

+8,993 

-0.07 

Metals  and  metallic  goods, 

5,700 

5,153 

64,505 

59,870 

11.32 

11.62 

—547 

—  4,635 

-f0.30 

Musical  instruments, 

261 

299 

3,596 

4,291 

13.78 

14.35 

!        +38 

+  695 

+0.57 

Papt-r 

1,872 

1,883 

17,127 

17,275 

9.15 

9.17 

+11 

+148 

-1-0.02 

Printing  and  publifihing,   . 

637 

553 

7,665 

6,951 

12.03 

12.57 

-84 

-714 

+0.64 

Print  works,   dye  works, 

and  bleacheries, 

895 

890 

7,650 

8,055 

8.55 

9.05 

—5 

+405 

+0.50 

Woolen  goods,  . 

8,516 

8,169 

65,598 

65,016 

7.70 

7.97 

—357 

—682 

+0.27 

Worsted  goods, 

8,746 

8,084 

70,236 

67,804 

8.03 

8.39 

—662 

-2,432 

+0.36 

Totals, 

70,863 

69,396 

$634,790 

$629,351 

$8.96 

$9.07 

-1,467 

-$5,439 

+$0.11 
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As  will  be  seen  in  the  foregoing  table  seven  of  the  industries  show  an 
increase  in  both  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  in  the  weekly  payroll 
for  the  week  ending  October  1  as  compared  with  the  Aveek  ending  April  9, 
although  in  no  case  does  the  increase  in  the  individual  weekly  earnings  ex- 
ceed GO  cents.  Although  the  number  of  persons  was  larger  in  the  cigar  in- 
dustry and  the  weekly  payroll  in  excess  of  the  total  amount  paid  in  April, 
the  average  earnings  for  each  individual  were  $2.11)  less.  This  is  also  true  for 
Confectionery  and  Machines  and  Machinery,  but  the  falling  off  was  smaller, 
being  seven  cents  in  the  latter  and  95  cents  in  the  former  industry.  In 
Cotton  Goods,  in  which  the  largest  number  of  persons  employed  among 
the  industries  considered  is  noted,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  employees 
was  1,351  persons,  and  in  total  payroll,  $11,620,  yet  the  average  loss  for 
each  person  for  the  week  was  five  cents.  From  the  conditions  previously 
noted  in  this  industry  a  falling  off  of  earnings  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
This  matter  of  decreases  in  average  weekly  earnings  must  be  considered 
in  connection  with  running  time  and  business  conditions  in  every  case. 

The  next  table  shows  the  same  line  of  facts  regarding  employment 
and  earuinirs  for  certsiin  cities  and  towns. 


NnMBER 

OF  Pkrsons  Em- 

PLOYhD   FOR 

Payroll  for 
Wkek  Ending  — 

Earnings  per 

iNDlVIhCAL 

for  Wkek  End- 

Increases  (-f).  or  De- 
creases (— ),  FOR  THK  Week 
Ending  Oct.  1.  1904,  as 
Compared  wiih  the  Week 

Cities  and  Towns. 

Wkek  Knding  — 

Ending  AI'Ril  9,  1904,  for  — 

April  9, 

Oct  1. 

April  9, 

Oct.l, 

ApriI9, 

Oct  1, 

Persons 
Em- 

Weekly 

Earnings 
per  In- 
dividual 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

I9U4 

ployed 

Payroll 

Boston,       .... 

8,101 

8,962 

$95,397     $98,238 

$11.78 

$10.96 

-(-861 

-(-$2,841 

—$0.82 

Brockton,   . 

733 

817 

8,158          9,832 

11.13 

12.03 

-f84 

+1,674 

+0.90 

Cambridge, 

665 

802 

6,476  1       7,027 

9.74 

8.76 

+137 

-(-551 

-0.98 

Chicopee,    . 

3,012 

2,277 

18,786        12,165 

6.24 

5.34 

-735 

—6,621 

-0.90 

Fall  River, . 

448 

500 

3,176  i       4,033 

7.09 

8.07 

+62 

-1-857 

+  0.98 

Haverhill,   . 

2,078 

1,692 

21,238        16,492 

10.22 

9.75 

—386 

—4,746 

-0.47 

Holyoke,     . 

7,S12 

7,447 

65,234        62,791 

8.35 

8.43 

-365 

-2,443 

+0.08 

Lawrence,  . 

18,441 

17,581 

143,748      141,344 

7.80 

8.04 

—860 

—2,404 

+  0.-J4 

Lowell, 

14,212 

14,361 

112,443  !    116,670 

7.91 

8.12 

-1-149 

+4,227 

+0.21 

Lynn,  . 

2,395 

2,719 

24,732  1     30,557 

10.33 

11.24 

-(-324 

+5,825 

+0.91 

New  Bedford, 

2,973 

2,931 

25,084  !     23,639 

8.44 

8.07 

-42 

-1,445 

—0.37 

Peabody,     . 

1,849 

1,649 

18,396        16,514 

9.95 

10  01 

—200 

-1,882 

+0.06 

Woburu,     . 

1,140 

895 

11,696          9,204 

10.26 

10.28 

-24.1 

—2,492 

+0.02 

Worcester, 

7.004 

6,763 

80,226        80,845 

11.45 

11.95 

-241 

+619 

+0.50 

Totals, 

• 

70,863 

69,396 

$634,790 

$629,351 

$8.96 

$9.07 

-1,467 

-$5,439 

+$0.11 

In  Boston,  Brockton,  Cambridge,  Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  \jynn  an 
increased  number  of  persons  employed  this  Fall  as  compared  with  last 
Spring  is  shown  ;  in  the  same  cities  an  increase  in  the  weekl}'-  jmyroll  is 
also  noted ;  but  in  Bo.ston  and  Cambridge  the  average  amount  earned  by 
each  individual  shows  a  decline,  in  the  former  city  of  82  cents  and  in  the 
latter  of  98  cents.  Beside  these  two  cities,  Chicopee,  Haverhill,  and 
New  Bedford  each  exhibits  a  decrease  in  the  average  weekly  earnings, 
though  in  no  instance  is  the  decrease  as  large  as  is  shown  for  Cambridge. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  cities  and  towns  mentioned  show  a  de- 
crease of  1,4(57  persons  for  the  week  ending  October  1,  as  compared  with 
the  week  ending  April  9.  Comparing  the  same  two  weeks  there  was  a 
falling  off  in  the  total  weekly  payroll  of  $5,439,  or  on  an  average  for  each 
individual,  of  11  cents. 
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FoK  THE  Six   Months   ending  October  31,  1904. 


Although  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  occurring  in  the  Com- 
monwealth during  six  months  from  May  to  October,  inclusive,  was  not 
as  great  by  10  as  those  occurring  in  the  corresponding  six  months  in 
1903,  they  were  more  important  in  many  respects.  It  is  some  time  since 
Massachusetts  has  had  so  many  protracted  labor  disputes  coming  about 
the  same  time,  involving  so  many  Avorkmen,  and  carrying  such  a  financial 
loss  to  both  employer  and  employee.  The  number  of  disputes  occurring 
during  the  six  months  under  consideration  was  100,  there  being  36  in  May, 
23  in  June,  14  in  July,  nine  in  August,  15  in  September,  and  three  in 
October. 

The  cities  and  towns  wherein  the  strikes  and  lockouts  occurred  follow^, 
with  the  number  occurring  in  each  case  :  Boston,  30  ;  Holyoke,  six  ;  Fall 
River  and  Ljam,  five  each;  Waltham  and  Worcester,  four  each  ;  Beverly, 
Lawrence,  and  Somerville,  three  each  ;  Adams,  Cambridge,  Chicopee, 
Fitchburg,  Haverhill,  Marlborough,  New  Bedford,  and  Taunton,  two 
each..  The  following  cities  and  towns  had  one  dispute  each  :  Andover, 
Auburn,  Brockton,  Chester,  Framingham,  Gloucester,  Hyde  Park,  Lee, 
Lowell,  Maiden,  Milford,  North  Adams,  Pittsfield,  Spencer,  Springfield, 
Stoughton,  Templeton,  Wakefield,  Warren,  Westfield,  and  Whitman. 

The  following  table  shows  the  causes  and  results  of  the  strikes  and 
lockouts  : 


Rksults  op  Disputes 

Causes  of  Disputes. 

Succeeded 

Com- 
promised 

Failed 

Pending 

Not  Stated 

Total 
Disputes 

Wages,      . 

Trade  unionism, 

Wages  and  liours,  . 

Working  conditions. 

Open  shop, 

Hours, 

Other  causes,  . 

2 
2 
4 
1 

4 

5 
4 

1 
1 

20 

3 

(i 
3 
4 

8 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 
3 
1 

2 

37 
13 
12 
11 
6 
5 
16 

Totals,     . 

20 

11 

51 

6 

12 

100 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  in  49  cases,  or  nearly  one-half  of 
the  total  number  of  disputes,  the  strike  or  lockout  was  occasioned  by 
some  contention  over  wages  alone  or  wages  and  hours  combined. 

As  to  the  results  of  the  disputes,  51,  or  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  total  number,  failed,  either  the  men  returning  to  work  under  former 
conditions  or  the  places  of  strikers  being  filled  entirely  or  partially. 
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The  greatest  number  of  disputes  occurred  in  the  building  trades  in- 
dustry, there  being  28.  including  those  of  painters,  building  laborers, 
lathers,  plumbers  and  steamfitters,  bricklayers,  and  carpenters.  The  next 
in  number  comes  the  textile  industry,  with  12  disputes;  10  disputes  oc- 
curred in  the  metal  industry  ;  nine  disputes  occurred  among  the  boot 
and  shoe  workers  ;  and  in  seven  cases  the  bakers  were  involved.  The 
disputes  in  these  five  classes  mentioned  aggregate  G6,  or  66  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  occurring. 

As  to  the  duration  of  controversies,  they  extended  from  one  day  to  21 
weeks.  Not  considering  those  disturbances  which  were  pending  at  the 
close  of  our  period  (including  the  strike  of  textile  workers  in  Fall  River), 
there  were  about  9,450  people  involved  in  60  of  the  strikes,  the  total 
working-days  lost  by  these  persons  aggregating  303,000. 

As  the  Fall  River  textile  strike,  inaugurated  on  July  25  and  still 
pending,  affecting  26,000  operatives,  is  given  special  consideration  beloAV, 
no  particular  mention  will  be  made  of  it  here. 

Other  important  strikes  occurring  during  the  six  months  were  :  The 
bakers  involving  1,000  men,  the  painters  involving  1,600,  the  garment 
workers  involving  about  1,600,  and  the  steamfitters  and  helpers  involv- 
ing 450,  all  the  above  named  occurring  in  Boston  and  being  general  in 
their  character ;  the  strike  of  425  carpenters  in  Holyoke  ;  the  strike  of 
160  painters  in  Sonierville  ;  the  tube  workers'  strike  in  Somerville  in- 
volving 570  ;  the  carpenters  of  Springfield  and  Chicopee  affecting  about 
700  journej'men  ;  and  the  strike  of  240  molders  and  coremakers  at  the 
Worcester  foundries. 


STRIKE  OF   COTTON   OPERATIVES   IN   FALL   RIVER. 


As  is  stated  above,  the  importance  of  the  strike  of  the  Fall  River 
cotton  operatives  seems  to  warrant  a  separate  consideration  to  be  made 
thereof,  from  the  time  of  its  inception,  on  July  25,  up  to  the  time  the 
Bulletin  goes  to  press. 

The  strike  now  in  progress  among  the  cotton  operatives  of  Fall 
River  is  unparalleled  in  the  histor}-  of  the  textile  industry  in  Massachu- 
setts, which  ranks  as  the  first  State  in  the  Union  in  the  number  of  oper- 
atives employed  in  the  cotton  goods  industry,  having  about  three  times 
as  many  employed  as  any  other  State.  Fall  River  is  one  of  the  largest 
cotton  manufacturing  centres  in  the  world. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the  industry  and  the  localization 
of  the  strike  have  kept  the  ellects  of  the  struggle  mostly  within  the  con- 
fines of  Fall  River,  no  labor  controversy  in  this  industry  in  the  Common- 
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wealth  has  attracted  such  wide-spread  attention,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
No  single  strike  in  the  textile  industry  in  this  State  has  reached  such 
proportions  as  to  duration,  number  of  operatives  tlirown  out  of  work, 
financial  loss  to  employees  and  employers,  and  such  large  disbursement 
of  aid  from  organized  labor  and  from  sympathizers  all  over  the  country. 
There  have  been  attendant  upon  this  disputation  such  destitution  and 
distress  to  some  of  the  operatives  as  to  make  temporary  relief  from  the 
State  and  City  necessary. 

In  July,  the  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  of  Fall  River  an- 
nounced a  reduction  of  121,^  per  cent  in  the  wages  of  their  cotton  opera- 
tives to  take  effect  July  25,  which  proposed  reduction  the  employees 
refused  to  accept.  Several  meetings  of  the  unions  were  held  and  strike 
action  was  agitated  by  some,  but  the  sentiment  was  generally  discouraged 
by  the  Textile  Council  and  the  most  conservative  labor  leaders. 

For  the  purpose  of  averting,  if  possible,  an  impending  strike,  the 
State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  brought  representatives  of 
the  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  and  the  textile  workers'  unions 
together  for  conference  on  July  22.  At  this  meeting,  acting  upon  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  State  Board,  the  wage  earners  requested  that  the  proposed 
reduction  be  delayed  two  weeks,  pending  further  conference.  The  request 
was  not  granted. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  Textile  Council  recommended  that  a  strike 
should  not  be  resorted  to  at  the  present  time,  but,  as  this  motion  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  textile  workers  in  general,  the  movement  was  left  to  the 
individual  vote  of  the  five  textile  unions,  two-thirds  of  those  voting  in 
each  union  to  constitute  a  majority,  and  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
unions  to  carry  the  decision. 

The  result  of  the  vote  action  follows  : 


Unions  Voting. 

For  Strike 

Against  Strike 

Total  Vote  Cast 

Weavers, 

Spinners  (mule) 

Carders, 

Loom  fixers 

Slasher  tenders, 

950 
loi 
119 
204 
86 

120 
84 

103 
65 
24 

1,070 
238 
222 
269 
110 

Totals, 

1,513 

396 

1,909 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  vote  that  this  strike  of  such  magnitude 
and  far-reaching  results,  affecting  26,000  operatives,  was  declared  at  the 
will  of  1,513  persons.  The  vote  of  the  Mule  Spinners  Union  and  the 
Carders  Union  failed  to  reach  two-thirds  majority  in  favor  of  strike. 
The  whole  number  voting,  1,909,  does  not  represent  the  full  strength 
of  the  textile  unions  in  Fall  River,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  those  voting  in  favor  of  strike  met  with  general  approval 
afterwards.  The  total  membership  of  the  textile  unions  is  between  4,000 
and  5,000,  the  unionists  thus  representing  a  little  less  than  one-fifth  of 
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the  total  number  involved  in  the  strike.  According  to  vote,  the  strike 
went  into  etfect  on  July  25,  thus  precipitating  the  action  of  the  employers 
in  their  proposed  reduction  of  121/^  per  cent. 

Although  the  strike  was  entered  upon  with  reluctance  by  both  sides, 
and  although  both  employers  and  emplo3''ees  realized  the  exigencies  at- 
tendant upon  such  a  measure,  still,  the  attitude  revealed  by  the  interested 
parties,  on  the  whole,  could  almost  be  characterized  as  apathetic.  This 
may  be  illustrated  on  labor's  side  by  the  fact  that  about  25,000  operatives 
followed  the  lead  of  1,513  persons  without  remonstrance  or  open  demon- 
stration of  opposition.  Perhaps  this  apparent  lack  of  emotion  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  both  sides  considered  they  were  in  the  right  and 
would  not  recede  from  their  original  })ositions  ;  that  there  was  little  open 
to  arbitration  :  the  idea  of  a  compromise  was  not  entertained  ;  the  mill 
owners  would  make  no  overtures  to  their  operatives,  and,  aside  from 
their  request  that  the  proposed  reduction  be  postponed  two  weeks  pend- 
ing negotiations,  the  operatives  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  except  the 
taking  down  of  the  notices  announcing  the  121^  per  cent  reduction.  The 
Cotton  ManufJicturers  Association  expressed  willingness  to  hold  confer- 
ence at  any  time.  The  few  conferences  that  have  been  held  proved  of 
no  avail  in  bringing  about  an  amicable  settlement,  and  the  present  time 
gives  but  little  promise  of  an  immediate  settlement. 

Although  the  direct  cause  of  the  controversy  was  the  proposed  re- 
duction, it  is  generally  credited  that  had  there  not  been  prior  grievances 
which  served  as  an  irritant  to  the  situation,  and  had  some  concessions 
been  forthcoming  from  the  manufacturers  or  some  hope  held  out  to  the 
operatives  that  they  would  be  given  fairl}^  steady  employment  under  the 
121/^  per  cent  reduction  (the  curtailment  of  production  to  be  held  at 
the  minimum) ,  the  action  to  strike  might  have  been  delayed,  or  possibly 
entirely  averted.  The  operatives  had,  not,  by  any  means,  recovered  from 
the  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  wages  which  Avent  into  etiect  in  Novem- 
ber, 1903,  by  the  manufacturers,  and  which  was  accepted  by  the  opera- 
tives under  protest  after  conference  was  held,  and  arguments  brought 
forth  bv  representatives  of  the  textile  workers  to  have  the  (^otton  Manu- 
facturers Association  recede  from  the  stand  they  had  taken  to  reduce 
wages. 

In  addition  to  the  reduction  in  wages  of  last  November,  affecting  all 
operatives  and  the  varied  periods  of  enforced  idleness  for  them  through 
curtailment,  from  the  early  Spring  to  July,  the  weavers  have  had  a  griev- 
ance of  long  standing  which,  instead  of  being  remedied,  has  been  contin- 
uallv  growing.  This  trouble  has  hcen  in  regard  to  the  loom  system,  it 
being  alleged  by  organized  textile  labor  that  manufacturers  have  been 
putting  in  looms  which  took  larger  bobbins  and  that  the  looms  for  a 
weaver  to  tend  have  been  increased  in  number,  varying  from  eight  to  12. 
On  the  larger  number  of  looms  the  cloth  is  not  as  wide.  A  year  jirior  to 
the  strike  the  price  paid  for  weaving  })rint  cloth  was  21%  cents  a  cut, 
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but  the  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  November,  1903,  brought  the  price 
down  to  iy%o  cents  a  cut.  As  the  average  amount  of  cloth  for  each 
loom  to  turn  out  is  five  and  one-half  cuts  a  week,  making  the  pay  to  the 
weaver  for  each  kx)m  $1.09,  the  pay  of  a  weaver  running  eight  looms 
would  be  18.72  a  week,  this  being  an  average  for  good  weavers.  It  is 
claimed,  however,  that  the  majority  of  weavers  make  less.  The  com- 
plaint of  the  weavers,  when  they  are  given  10  or  more  looms  to  run,  is 
that  the  price  is  reduced  30  per  cent  a  cut,  so  that  instead  of  receiving 
19§io  cents  a  cut,  they  receive  138^^qq  cents  a  cut.  Granted  that 
weavers  would  be  able  to  get  oil'  the  same  amount  of  cloth,  five  and  one- 
half  cuts  a  week  to  each  loom,  by  running  12  looms  they  would  earn  42 
cents  more  Avoekly  than  by  running  eight  looms,  l)ut  they  allege  that  by 
experience  they  are  unable  to  turn  oil"  as  much  cloth  in  a  week  on  12 
looms  as  on  eight,  so  that  their  weekly  earnings  are  reduced,  although  the 
amount  of  work  they  are  required  to  do  is  increased. 

On  the  above  basis  of  running  12  looms,  the  cost  of  production  for 
weaving  alone  for  a  mill  operating  1,000  looms  would  be  decreased 
$435.00  a  week,  or  a  total  of  $21,780  a  year,  this  being  equal  to  about 
five  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation  of  $400,000. 

This  grievance  over  the  loom  system  is  merely  cited  here  as  an  irri- 
tant, and  did  not  enter  directly  into  the  strike  question,  the  matter  being 
held  in  abeyance  at  the  present  time,  although  it  is  the  general  opin- 
ion that  unless  satisfactorily  settled  after  the  mills  have  reopened  and  the 
present  strike  is  over,  considerable  trouble  will  emanate  therefrom. 

It  was  generally  looked  upon  by  capital  and  labor  that  the  opera- 
tives took  a  most  inopportune  time  to  strike.  In  midsummer,  cotton 
mills  throughout  New  England  were  overstocked,  and  complete  curtail- 
ment of  production  was  being  considered  as  the  only  remedy  out  of  the 
difficulty.  By  the  complete  shut-down  of  72  cotton  mills  in  Fall  River, 
the  situation  was  relieved  to  such  an  extent  that  the  necessity  of  curtail- 
ment in  the  other  textile  centres  grew  less  imperative. 

If  there  had  to  be  a  strike,  the  time  could  hardly  have  been  arranged 
more  conveniently  for  the  manufacturers,  inasnmch  as  the  long  period  of 
non-production  at  their  mills  has  enabk^l  them  to  dispose  of  a  large  accu- 
mulation of  stock  at  a  fairly  remunerative  price,  considering  the   poor 
condition  of  the  cotton  trade.     It  is  now  thought  that  their  stock  being 
I  sold,  and  the  season  for  orders  being  at  hand,  the  manufacturers  desire 
j  the  reopening  of  the  mills  as  soon  as  possible,  the  proposed  date  for  re- 
:  opening  being  November  14. 

At  conferences  held  between  the  representatives  of  the  labor  unions 

and  a  committee  of  the  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  the  employers, 

in  maintaining  their  position  as  to  the  reduction,  claimed  that  they  had 

]  been  paying  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  other  manufacturers  in  the  same 

I  line ;  that  the  prohibitive  price  of  raw  cotton  and  the  severe  competition 

with  Southern  textile  mills,  where  wages  are  much  lower  and  where  re- 
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strictive  legislation  as  to  age  and  working  conditions  is  indeed  limited, 
together  with  the  general  depression  in  the  industry  have  so  dwindled  the 
margin  of  profit  that  there  has  actually  been  loss  in  the  manufacture  of 
goods,  and  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production  was  therefore  deemed 
absolutely  necessary.  There  has  been  a  gradual  curtailment  going  on 
for  months  and  it  is  stated  that  since  March  the  mill  owners  have  lost 
considerable  jirofit  on  this  account. 

As  the  wages  of  the  cotton  mill  operatives  in  Fall  River  have  fluctu- 
ated since  1897,  and  as  that  is  the  year  which  is  now  generally  accepted 
as  the  basis  of  comparison,  we  show  in  the  following  table  the  avemge 
wages  paid  certain  operatives  at  specified  periods,  the  figures  being  fur- 
nished by  the  textile  unions  of  the  city.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  January,  1898,  a  reduction  of  lll^  per  cent  in  Avages  of  Fall  River 
cotton  mill  operatives  went  into  eftect.  At  the  same  time  the  price  of 
weaving  was  reduced  from  18  to  IG  cents  a  cut.  This  reduction  was  not 
restricted  to  Fall  River  alone,  but  was  quite  general  throughout  the  tex- 
tile centres  ;  in  fact,  it  was  the  occasion  of  a  general  strike  in  New  Bed- 
ford. After  futile  conferences,  the  Fall  River  operatives  accepted  the 
reduction  under  protest. 


Average  Weekly  Wages  of  Cotton  Operatives  in  Fall  River. 


Class  ok  Opkratives. 


Wages  paid  In 
December,  1897 


Wages  paid 
in  January,  1898, 
after  Ueduction 


Wages  paid  In 

.Inly,  1904, 

Prior  to  V2i4  per 

Cent  I'roposed 

Keduction 


Wages  that 
wonkt  have  been 

paid  under 
Proposed  Keduc- 
tion 


Mule  spinners,  .... 

Slashers, 

Weavers, 

Loom  llxers,      .... 
Dorters,  carding;  department, 
Drawing  tenters, 
Layipers,  strippers,  . 
Grinders,  earding  department, 
Speeder  lenders, 
Picker  room  emploj'ees, . 


$12.38 

9.7-2 

7.00 
10.50 
3.(i0 
4.30 
(5.00 
10.25 
7.50 
5.25 


$11.69 

8.04 

6.30 
9.45 
3.20 
3.82 
5.25 
9.12 
6.67 
4.55 


$13. .50 
*U).70 
til. 00 
8.50 
12.37 
4.25 
5.00 
7.00 
10.25 
9.00 
6.25 


$11.82V> 
*9.32 
19.62 

7.44 
10.78V2 

3.72 

4.  .35 

6.15 

8.97 

7.88 

5.47 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that  even  had  the  operatives 
accepted  the  proposed  reduction  of  12l/'2  per  cent  in  July  they  would 
have  received,  with  few  exceptions,  a  slightly  higher  wage  than  they  were 
paid  in  1897  prior  to  the  llVo  per  cent  reduction.  The  exceptions  are 
mule  spinners,  slashers,  and  grinders  in  the  carding  department. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Bureau  to  make  a  direct  comiiarison 
between  the  wages  of  these  operatives  and  those  of  the  same  class  in  the 
cotton  industry  in  the  South,  as  the  conditions  are  entirely  dissimilar,  but 
we  insert  the  following  table  (from  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics  of  Pennsylvania)  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  in  a 
representative  textile  mill  in  one  of  the  Southern  coast  States  in  1903, 
the  manufacture  includino;  cotton  madras  and  cheviots  : 


*  On  coarse  varn. 


t  On  fine  yarn. 
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Average  Wages  in  Southern  Textile  Mill,  1903. 


Classification  of  Otbrativks. 


Aver- 
age Weekly 
Wages 
I'aid 


Carding  Room  on  30'8  Yarn. 

Overseers  of  carding 

Second  hands 

GrinderH, 

Intermediate  tenders  and  speeder  tend- 
ers,       

Two-card  strippers 

Oilers,  sweepers,  roving  tenders  and 
slubber  tenders 

Jack  frames,        .        .        ... 

Railway  head  tenders 


Spinning  Room. 

Overseers,    .... 
Section  liandB, 
Warping  mill  tenders, 
Roving  hands. 
Banding  hands,   . 
Oiling  and  shafting  hands, 
Boy  sweepers,     . 

.Spinners,      .... 


Beaming  Room. 


Boss  beamers, 
Beamers, 
Warp  counters, 


$24.00 
9.00 
7.50 


5.40 
5.10 

4.80 
4.20 
3.60 


21.00 

7..'J0 

7.50 

4.. 50 

3.60 

3.60 

2.40 
I2V2  cents 
per  side. 


12.00 
9.00 
6.00 


Classification  of  Oi-khativf.s. 


$4.  .50 
3.60 
2.40 


Beaming  Room  — Con. 

Warp  splitters 

*I)rawers-iii, 

♦Handers-in 

Weaving  Room  (not  Including 
Weavers). 

Boss  weavers, 

Second  hands 

Loom  flxers  (50-loom  section). 
Folding    machine    tenders    and    brush 

machine  tenders 

Cloth  inspectors, 

Filling  (rari-jers  and  cloth  carriers, . 
Water  carriers  and  sweepers,  . 

Dve-iiouse. 

Boss  dyers, .30.00 

Second  hands, 10. .50 

Ordinary  help, 6.00  to  9.00 

Yarn  men  in  yarn  rooms,         .       .        .  10. .50 

Sample  Room. 

Sanii^le  beamers 10.50 

Sample  loom  weavers,       ....  6.00 

Drawers-in 3.60 

Hauders-in, 2.40 


Aver- 
age Weekly 
Wages 
I'ald 


18.00 
12.00 
9.00 

6.00 
6.00 
3.6(J 
3.00 


*  When  the  drawers  and  handers-in  work  by  the  piece,  they  are  paid  12  cents  and  eight  cents,  respect- 
ively, a  thousand  heddle  eyes.  The  work  is  performed  mostly  by  children;  in  the  spinning  i-oom  the 
tenders  to  the  spinning  frames  proper  are  children  and  generally  young  children. 

In  the  following  table  we  present  a  classification  of  the  w^eekly  wages 
paid  cotton  mill  operatives  in  Fall  River  in  1903,  the  average  total  males, 
females,  and  young  persons  (minors)  employed,  the  total  weekly  wages 
paid  such  operatives,  and  the  average  weeklj^  wages  paid  each  class  of 
operatives,  the  figures  being  taken  from  the  annual  returns  made  by 
manufacturers  to  this  Bureau. 


Wages  Paid  :  Fall  River,  1903. 


KUMBEE  OF—                            1 

Estimated  Weekly  Wages  of  — 

Classification  of 
Weekly  Wages. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Young 
Persons 

All 
Opera- 
tives 

Males 

Femalea 

Young 
Persons 

All 
Opera- 
tives 

Under  $5, . 
$5  but  under   $6, 
$6  but  under    $7, 
$7  but  under   $8, 
$8  but  under    $9, 
$9  but  under  $10, 
$10  but  under  $12, 
$12  but  under  $1.5, 
$15  but  under  $20, 
$20  and  over,    . 

844 

665 

1,311 

1,550 

1,404 

1,841 

2,126 

1,2.52 

373 

165 

1,207 
969 
1,517 
1,692 
1,620 
1,764 
1,189 
99 

1,656 
8.56 
.584 
383 
118 
79 
29 

3,707 
2,490 
3,412 
3,625 
3,202 
3,684 
3,344 
1,.351 
373 
165 

$2,5.32 

3,658 

8,522 

11,625 

12,444 

17,490 

23,386 

16,902 

6,.528 

3,713 

$3,621 
5,.330 

9,861 
12,690 
13,770 
16,7.58 
13,079 

1,337 

$4,968 
4,708 
3,796 
2,873 
1,003 
751 
319 

$11,121 
13,696 
22,179 
27,188 
27,217 
34,999 
36,784 
18,2.39 
6,528 
3,713 

Totals,    . 

Average  Weekly  I 
Individual,    . 

Samings 

per 

11,591 

10,057 

3,705 

25,353 

$106,800 
$9.21 

$76,446 
$7.60 

$18,418 
$4.97 

$201,664 

$7.95 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  average  wage  paid  all 
operatives  in  Fall  River  in  1903  was  $7.95,  the  weekly  wages  of  males 
being  $9.21;  of  females,  $7.60;  and  of  minors,  $4.97. 
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In  order  that  a  general  comparison  may  be  made  of  the  wages  paid 
cotton  operatives  in  INIassachusetts  and  the  South,  we  show  in  the  next 
table,  by  States,  according  to  the  Census  of  1900,  the  number  of  males 
16  years  and  over  employed,  their  total  wages  and  the  average  wages  per 
operative,  the  same  facts  being  given  for  women  16  years  and  over,  for 
children  under  16  3'ears,  and  for  all  operatives. 

Yearly  Wages  of  Cotton  Mill  Operatives  in  Massachusetts  and  the  South. 


Men,  16  Yeaks  and  Over 

Women,  16  Years  and  Over 

States. 

Average 
Number 

Total  Wages 

Average 
Wages  per 
Operative 

Average 
Number 

Total  Wages 

Average 
Wages  per 
Operative 

Slassacbusetts, 

Alabama, 
Georgia, 
Kentucky, 
Mississippi,   . 
North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Tennessee, 
Virginia, 

45,105 

8,1.52 

7,309 

430 

526 

12,780 

13,418 

807 

1,280 

$18,298,457 

789,225 

1,815,126 

126,130 

153,859 

2,765,4.57 

2,785,285 

214,140 

392,540 

$405.69 

250.39 
248.34 
293.33 
292.51 
216.39 
207.. 58 
265.35 
306.67 

41,057 

2,743 

6,495 

591 

683 

10,364 

8,673 
918 

1,000 

$12,855,112 

463,244 

1,270,434 

116,081 

128,209 

1,629,036 

1,477,621 

168,135 

202,906 

$313.10 

168.88 
195.60 
196.41 
187.71 
157.18 
170.37 
183.15 
202.91 

Yearly  Wages  of  Cotton  Mill  Operatives  in  Massachusetts,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


Children,  under  16  Years 

Aggregates 

States. 

Average 
Number 

Total  Wages 

Average 
Wages  per 
Operative 

Average 
Number 

Total  Wages 

Average 
Wages  per 
Operative 

Massacliusetts 

Alabama, 
Georgia, 

Kentucky, 
Mississippi,   . 
North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,     . 
Virginia, 

5,923 

2,437 

4,479 

330 

466 

7,129 

t(,110 

383 

651 

$1,173,874 

229,7.57 

481,391 

38,196 

57,478 

732,594 

803,934 

40,660 

73,110 

$198.19 

94.28 
107.48 
115.75 
123.. 34 
102.76 

99.13 
106.16 
112.30 

92,085 

8,332 

18,283 

1,351 

1,675 

■30,273 

30,201 

2,108 

2,931 

$.32,327,443 

1,482,226 

3,.566,951 

280,407 

339,546 

5,127,087 

5,066,840 

422,935 

668,556 

$351.06 

177.90 
195.10 
207.. 56 
202.71 
169.36 
167.77 
200.63 
228.10 

—  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  average  wages  per  operative  in 
Massachusetts  for  men,  women,  and  children  far  exceed  the  annual  aver- 
age wage  of  cotton  mill  operatives  in  any  Southern  State. 

To  show  the  tiuctuation  in  the  price  a  pound  of  raw  cotton  we  give, 
in  the  following  statement,  figures  for  uplands  and  gulf  for  December 
18,  1897,  .January  1,  1898,  July  23,  1904,  and  November  12,  1904. 


' 

Uplands 

Gulf 

Kinds. 

December  January  1, 

July  23, 

November 

December 

January  1,    July  23, 

Novembi  1 

18,  1807        1898 

1904 

12,  1904 

18,  1897 

1898           1904 

12,  1904 

Centi 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents     ' 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Gooil, 

«J/4 

eVi 

11.25 

10.60 

fi% 

G% 

11.50 

10.85 

Strict  Middling, . 

6 

61/8 

11.15 

10.50 

fiVs 

(iVs 

11.40 

10.75 

Middling 

5"/'8 

6 

10.90 

10.25 

6 

6 

11.15 

10.50 

Strict  Low, 

oy* 

5% 

10.75 

10.10 

5V4 

5V8 

11.00 

10.35 

Low, 

5% 

5% 

10.50 

9.45 

5% 

5% 

10.75 

9.70 
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The  following  tabic  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  quotations  tor 
middling  upland  cotton  in  New  York,  and  the  highest  and  lowest  prices 
for  print  cloths  from  18'J7  to  1903,  inclusive  : 


189", 
1898, 
1899, 
1900, 
1901, 
1902. 
1903, 


Kaw  Cotton 


Highest 


Cents 

8Vi 

II 

1-2 

13.50 


Ceittn 


8.85 


Print  Cloths 


Highest 


Cents 

•2>Vi.i 

2% 

31/4 

31,4 

SVa 

3% 

3V2 


Lowest 


Cents 

•21/4 

1% 

2% 
2% 
3 
3 


*  Up  to  November  25. 


The  names  of  the  corporations  involved  in  the  textile  strike  are  given 
in  the  following  table,  together  with  the  j' early  dividends  paid  stock- 
holders of  said  corporations  from  1897  to  1904,  inclusive,  the  figures  fur- 
nished by  G.  M.  Haftards  Sc  Co.,  Fall  Riv^er : 


Annual  Dividends.     1897  to  1904. 


Names  of  Cokpobations. 


1899 


1900       1901 


1904 


American  Linen  Co.,   . 

Ancona  Co 

Arkwris?ht  Mills,  . 
Barnard  Rlfi;-.  Co., 
Border  City  Mfg.  Co.,  . 
Bourne  ftiiils, 
Chace  Mills,    . 
Cornell  Mills, 
Davis  Mills,    . 
Davol  Mills,    . 
Durfee  Mills, . 
Fall  River  Mfy.,    . 
Flint  Mills,     . 
Granite  Mills, 
Hargraves  Mills,  . 
King  Philip  Mills, 
Laurel  Lake  Mills, 
Mechanics  IMills,   . 
Merchants  Mfg.  Co., 
Narragansett  Mills, 
Osborn  iMills, 
Parker  Mills, . 
Pocasset  Mfs.  Co., 
Richard  Borden  Mfg.  Co., 
Sagamore  Blfi;;.  Co., 
Seaconnet  Mills,    . 
Shove  Jnils,    . 
Stafford  Mills, 
Tecumseh  Mills,    . 
Troy  C.  &  W.  Mfy.,      . 
Union  Cotton  Mfg.  Co., 
Wampanoas  Mills, 
Weetamoe  Mills,    . 


0 
1 
4 

18 

7 

-X 

0 

6y2 

2 

6 

6 

0 

3 

'2 

5 

4 

3% 

I 

3 

1 

5^2 

6 
4 

15§ 
6i/o 
3 
0 


0 
0 
4 
8 
0 
5 

4 

-t 

0 

4 

1 

6 

4% 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

31/2 

0 

4 

0 

n§ 

6 
0 
0 


41.4 
0 

31,4 

6 
10 

i2y2 

5^2 

-X 

0 
6 
6 
6 

3% 

5 

1 

5 

5 

5% 

4y2 

7y2 

5^2 

6 

2y2 

14 
5 

18§ 

8y2 

6 

4y2 


61/3 
41/2 

8 

8 
14 

6 
13 


0 
S 
8 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
8 

syo 
ey* 

6 

9 
9 
7 
4y2 

8 

7y2 

27§ 
2511 


5y2 
5y2 
6y2 
6V2 

6 

6y2 

eya 

-X 

0 

7 
8 
6 
6 

4y2 

5 

2y2 

■5y2 

3y2 

8 
6 

<5y2 

5 

5 

iy2 

3 

5 

17§ 
6V2 

2y2 
3y2 


5 

6 

6 

121/2 

6 

7 

6 

-t 
0 
6 
8 
6 
16 
6 

4y2 
4 

6 
4 

8 
6 
6 

7y2 
5 
4 
4 

6 

20§ 
6 
4 
4 


6 

4y2 

6 

9y2t 

6 

61/0 


6 

4y2 
5 
3 
4 

6 

1«§ 
6 


0* 

5y2 
0 

3y2 
3y2 
3 
4 

_* 

4 

-X 

0 

4 

6 

2 

6 

51/2 

3 

2 

5 

3 

2 

3 

51/2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

5y2 
ii§ 
4y3 
1 


*  New. 

t  Besides  a  stock  dividend  of  40  per  cent,  authorized  capital  stock  being  increased  from  $400,000  to  $1 ,000,000. 

X  Private.  §  Par  value  $500.  ||  Exti-a  dividend  of  15  per  cent  from  accumulated  earnings. 

The  number  of  spindles  idle  on  account  of  the  strike  are  2,577,450, 
while  68,200  looms  are  idle.  The  total  loss  to  employers  for  16  weeks 
(up  to  November  14)  is  about  $528,000,  figured  on  33  corpoi-ations,  the 
cost  to  each  corporation  having  their  spindles  idle  being  estimated  at 
$1,000  a  week. 

The  26,000  operatives  on  strike  have  lost  in  wages  about  $3,307,200, 
figured  for  16  weeks  and  based  on  an  average  wage  of  $7.95  a  week.  The 
total  working-days  lost  for  these  strikers  aggregate  nearly  2,500,000. 
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The  .striking  operatives  or  those  thrown  out  of  employment  on 
account  of  the  strike  are  largely  foreign  born,  there  being  18,800  foreign 
boi'n  iigainst  7,200  native  born.  The  nationalities  rei)rescnt('d  are  largely 
French-Canadians,  lOnglish,  Portuguese,  and  Poles.  Jiesidcs  the  majority 
being  of  foreign  birth,  over  8,5  per  cent  of  the  operatives  are  of  foreign 
extraction. 

As  to  the  assistance  rendered  strikers,  it  is  impossible  to  state  at 
this  time  just  how  great  the  money  disbursement  has  been,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated in  total  to  be  over  $H00,000. 

In  addition  to  the  strike  benefits  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  local 
unions,  a,  large  sum  of  money  has  been  contributed  by  other  unions,  by 
sympathi/ers  in  the  movement,  by  those  ])rom})ted  from  humanitarian 
motives,  by  ))rivate  cliarities,  and  by  the  State  and  City. 

The  strike  benelits  paid  by  the  textile  unions  vary  from  f')  to  25 
cents  a  week,  the  tirst-stated  sum  being  allowed  loom  fixers,  while  the 
lattei'  sum  is  given  to  each  child  under  14  years  of  age  in  a  striker's 
famil}'.  At  the  inauguration  of  the  trouble  the  weavers  allowed  |4  to 
$4.50  a  week  strike  ben(>lit,  while  the  s])inn(>rs  allowed  $4  a  week.  This 
was  considered  full  strike  j)ay.  On  account  of  existing  conditions,  in 
some  cases  the  stipulated  amount  of  strike  benefits  has  not  always  been 
])aid,  ])ut  the  provisions  have  been  carried  out  in  cases  of  actual  need. 

Three  months  from  the  beginning  of  the  trouble  the  various  unions 
found  th(>ir  treasuries  so  depleted  that  one  was  obliged  to  entirely  suspend 
payments,  another  to  reduce  them  to  $2.50  a  week  and  later  to  furnish 
this  amount  once  in  two  weeks  instead  of  weekly.  The  S})inners  Union 
is  claimed  to  be  the  only  one  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  regular  author- 
ized demands  upon  its  treasury. 

Kight  relief  stations  for  the  benefit  of  th(>  non-union  participants  in 
the  strike  were  oi)ened  by  the  textile  unions  in  various  ])arts  of  the  city, 
these  to  be  maintained  by  outside  contributions.  The  aid  rendeivd  by 
tiie  unions  was  but  nominal,  although  the  assistance  from  that  source  has 
totali/(»d  to  $15,000,  this  being  ])art  of  the  money  sent  to  organized  labor 
for  its  own  subsistence.  The  ndicf  stations  were  opened  Monday  morn- 
ing, August  12,  and  were  closed  the  following  day,  the  demands  for  aid 
being  so  great  as  to  entirely  exhaust  the  funds  ;  stations  were  reopened 
on  the  following  Friday,  and  afler  $2,.S0O  had  been  disbursed,  were  closed, 
not  to  l)e  reo})cned  until  August  2il.  The  stations  were  opened  and  closed 
at  intervals  from  that  time  until  date,  remaining  open  each  time  but  a 
short  period.  As  in  the  other  instances  cited,  the  funds  were  (luickly  ex- 
hausted. 

Many  measures  wvw  taken  b)'  organized  labor  to  aid  strikers,  the  most 
popular  m(>thod  being  to  levy  a  per  capita  assessment  on  its  members; 
others  voted  a  weekly  amount  sent  to  the  strikers.  Coll(>ctors  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  unions  for  the  purpose  of  canvassing  the  specified  districts 
to  solicit  aid,  and  these  arc  said  to  have  met  with  great  success. 
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111  October,  at  the  national  convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  delegates  voted  that  a  circular  be  issued  appealing  for  finan- 
cial aid  for  the  textile  Avorkers  of  Fall  River.  This  circular,  asking  that 
each  union  should  do  its  utmost  in  assisting  the  strikers  in  their  struggle, 
was  sent  to  every  trade  union  in  Massachusetts. 

Under  Chapter  (SI  of  the  Revised  Laws,  every  city  and  town  shall 
relieve  and  support  the  ])Oor  and  indigent  persons,  lawfully  settled  therein, 
whenever  they  stand  in  need  thereof.  It  is  left  to  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  shall  be  relieved  and  supported, 
whether  at  home,  in  the  workhouse,  or  almshouse.  According  to  law, 
the  city  or  toAvn  may  furnish  aid  to  poor  persons  found  therein,  having 
no  lawful  settlements  within  the  Commonwealth,  if  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  consider  it  for  the  public  interest.  Except  in  cases  of  sickness,  the 
sum  to  be  paid  for  each  family  a  week  during  the  months  of  May  to  Sep- 
tember, inclusive,  shall  not  be  greater  than  |2,  and  $3  from  October  to 
April,  inclusive. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this,  in  temporary  aid  cases,  that  the  State  does 
not  give  the  money  direct  to  the  needy,  but  reimburses  the  city  or 
town  for  such  amounts  as  are  spent  in  caring  for  those  who  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State. 

Public  aid  was  not  mven  the  strikers  until  August  1 .  Investioations 
were  instituted  by  public  authorities  as  to  the  contemplated  amount  of 
aid  to  be  rendered  by  the  unions  to  the  non-unionists.  The  labor  loaders 
announced  their  intention  of  assisting  the  non-unionists  so  far  as  possible, 
but  the  demands  upon  them,  increasing  week  by  week,  threw  the  weight 
of  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  the  needy  upon  the  public. 

An  effort  was  made  to  make  the  expenditure  as  little  as  possible  to 
the  State,  and  to  place  the  number  of  public  charges  at  the  minimum. 
The  State  Board  of  Charity,  after  investigation  of  the  applications  for 
aid,  found  in  almost  all  cases  that  it  was  a  necessity  ;  great  poverty  was 
found  to  exist ;  up  to  20  people  were  found  living  in  one  small  tenement. 
Some  of  the  tenements  of  the  mill  operatives  were  found  to  be  in  a  most 
deplorable  condition,  and  would  not  stand  a  fair  comparison  with  homes 
of  mill  operatives  in  other  textile  centres  in  Massachusetts. 

In  considering  the  public  aid  furnished  by  the  State,  the  State  Board 
of  Charity  regulated  the  conditions  of  aid  so  as  not  to  be  held  liable  for 
reimbursement  to  the  City  for  aid  given  single  men  and  women,  married 
couples  without  children,  and  married  couples  with  infants  onh^  declining 
to  aid  such  parties  outside  of  the  State  Hospital.  The  State  also  refuses 
reimbursement  of  aid  given  to  able-bodied  persons  who  refuse  to  work 
when  opportunity  is  given  them  by  the  reopening  of  the  mills.  In  all 
cases,  however,  aid  will  be  continued  until  the  first  pay-day  in  the  mills. 

The  overseers  of  the  poor  cannot  refuse  to  aid  people  actually  in  dis- 
tress, but  they  can  refuse  to  aid  them  in  their  own  homes  ;  that  is,  they 
can  remove  them  to  the  local  almshouse  or  any  temporary  place  they 
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may  provide.  In  extreme  cases,  where  a  person  is  furnished  employment 
and  will  not  accept  it,  after  necessary  steps  are  taken,  he  may  be  sent  to 
the  workhouse  or  House  of  Correction. 

The  amount  of  aid  given  strikers  by  the  State  and  City  varies  from  $1 
to  $2  a  week,  the  $2  rate  being  given  only  in  cases  of  want  where  there  is  a 
large  family  of  dependents.  The  average  weekly  aid  rendered  each  case  by 
the  Slate  was|l  .HHl/'y  ;  by  theCJily,  |l.l;i.  'i'henumberof  cases  aided  by  the 
State  up  to  November  12  is  estimated  at  4,000  ;  number  of  cases  aided  by  the 
City  is  about  13,120.  The  total  aid  furnished  by  the  State  up  to  November 
12  was  $5,300,  Avhile  the  amount  furnished  by  the  City  was  $18,770. 

Up  to  this  time  the  State  and  City  in  aiding  the  needy  operatives 
have  confined  their  assistance  wholly  to  articles  of  subsistence,  that  is, 
gr()C(>rics  and  provisions.  Of  course,  as  the  Winter  advances,  should  the 
strike  be  prolonged,  the  amount  of  aid  rendered  will  have  to  be  greatly 
increased,  possibly  one-third,  as  the  cost  of  clothing,  fuel,  and  other 
living  considerations  will  have  to  b(^  counted  upon. 

Aside  from  the  aid  rendered  by  the  unions,  the  relief  stations,  and  the 
public  authorities,  many  contributions  were  received  and  a  good  deal  of 
money  ex})ended  in  contributions  from  private  charities.  Farmers  have 
given  freely  of  their  produce  ;  dealers,  both  in  groceries  and  provisions, 
have  contributed  greatly  to  their  customers"  wants  ;  landlords  have  given 
rents  free,  and  there  have  been  coin})arati\ely  few  t^victions  on  account  of 
iion-})ayment ;  the  Rescue  Mission  has  given  dinners  to  100  persons  daily  ; 
and  the  Salvation  Army  has  fed  from  .'■)00  to  1,000  children  a  day. 

'I'he  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  i)opulation  of  the  cotton  mill 
operatives  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  excluding  the  Fi-ench  and  English 
speaking  races  who  api)li('d  for  public  assistance,  not  one  in  10  foreigners 
could  sp(>ak  the  Fnglish  language.  Investigation  also  showed  that  there 
is  a  greater  line  draAvn  between  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  in  Fall  lliver 
than  in  Lawrence,  Lowell,  or  New  Bedford. 

The  disastrous  eflects  of  the  Fall  River  textile  strike  are  seen  on  all 
sides.  Many  local  dealers  have  been  obliged  to  suspend  business,  and 
the  departure  of  about  1 8,000  persons  is  reported.  The  labor  leaders  rei)ort 
that  this  exodus  includes  the  best  operatives 'in  Fall  River,  but  this  stat(>- 
ment  is  denied  by  the  manufacturers.  A  large  number  of  those  leaving 
were  French  Canadians,  Avho,  in  a  great  many  instances,  returned  to  their 
homes. 

The  Fall  River  textile  strike  stands  by  itself  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  conducted.  On  all  sides  the  labor  leaders  have  been  charac- 
terized as  being  intelligent  and  conservative  men.  The  mill  0})cratives 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  law-abiding  citizens.  There  have  been 
no  riots,  mobs,  or  acts  of  violence  such  as  have  been  attendant  upon 
almost  all  strikes  of  such  magnitude  throughout  the  country.  The 
police  report  in  Fall  Kiver  for  .Inly,  August,  and  September,  during 
which  period  the  o})eratives  of  the  cotton  mills  were  idle,  shows  that  the 
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numbci"  of  arrests  was  25  per  cent  loss  tliaii  in  (Ik;  corresponding  (|uarter 
in  IIIOJ}  when  the  operatives  were  at  work;  the  number  of  arrests  for 
drunkenness  decreased  during  the  quarter  nearly  on(!-third  ;  the  number 
of  juvenik;  oll'enders  also  materially  decreased.  These  facts  give  an  ollieial 
acknowledgment  to  a  most  orderly  conducted  strike. 

In  order  that  the  important  data  of  the  strilvc  may  readily  be  seen 
by  the  reader  the  following  statistical  statement  is  i)resentcd  : 

Slai'isiics  of  Hlrikc. 

Diite  of  inauguration  of  strike, July  25,  1!)()4. 

Cause, Against  reduction  of  12);  per  cent. 

Total  corporations  affected, 313 

Total  mills  shut  down, 72 

Weekly  loss  in  production  (pieces),     ....  208,000 

Total  si)indles  idle, 2,. 577,450 

Total  looms  idle, ()8,200 

Stockholders' capital  idle ,ti;21,0()5,00() 

Employers' loss  (10  weeks), 5f528,00O 

Total  cotton  mill  operatives  idle,  ....  20,000 

Vote  of  unions  on  strike  question,        ....  l,.')!:!  for  strike;  ItlHi  a^ijainst  strike. 

Number  of  operatives  unionized,  ....  Between  4,(XX)  and  5,000 

Total  working-days  lost  up  to  November  14,        .         .  2,470,000 

Total  loss  in  wages  up  to  November  14,       .         .         .  Iii;;!,3u7,200 

Total  strike  benefits  iiaid  by  local  unions,  .        .         .  I)i;200,000 

Total  assistance  rendered  by  outside  unions,        .        .  .tf.^O.OOO 

Amount  given  in  City  and  State  aid,  ....  |!24,000 

Number  of  cases  aided  by  City  and  State,  .        .        .  17,120 

Exodus  of  persons, 18,000 

Sex  of  operatives  on  strike, Males,  1.^,7.50 ;  females,  12, 2,')0 

Number  of  minors  on  strike, 3,800 

Number  of  children  under  16  years,     ....  1,000 

Conjugal  condition  of  operatives,  ....  Single,  1,''),800;   married,  9,200;   widowed, 

1)50;  divorced,  50. 

Nativity  of  oi)eratives, 7,200  native  born  ;  18,800  foreign  born. 

Nationality  of  operatives, Majority  are  French-Canadians,  English, 

Polos,  and  Portuguese. 

Parent  nativity  of  operatives Canada  (French),  30  per  cent;  Great  Brit- 
ain, 20  per  cent ;  Ireland,  20  per  cent. 

Conference  between  coinniittccB  of  manufacturers  and  operatives  on  Nov.  7  proved  CriiUless,  and 
mills  were  reopened  on  Nov.  14.  At  lirst  little  success  attended  tliu  reopening  but  practically  all  tlie  niillrt 
arc  now  running,  four  of  tliem  being  reporte<l  as  running  nearly  full.  On  Nov.  IS,  tiie  American  Feder- 
alien  of  Labor,  in  convention,  voted  i)ecuniary  assistance.  Action  taken  l)y  tlic  five  textile  unions  on 
Dec.  30,  regarding  prolongation  of  strike,  resulted  in  vote  of  1,401  for  continuance  and  420  against. 


AVERAGE    RETAIL    PRICES  — APRIL   AND   OCTOBER. 


Ill  the  Labor  P>ulletin  for  May,  1904,  No.  81,  we  presented  average 
retail  prices  for  certain  necessaries  of  life  in  17  cities  for  April,  1904,  with 
the  statement  that  in  the  last  Bulletin  for  the  year  comparative  figures 
for  the  same  articles  would  be  shown.  As  has  been  previously  explained, 
the  classification  of  articles  is  new%  inasmuch  as  that  used  for  1872  and 
the  following  j^nirs,  while  ample  for  those  days,  is  not  suHiciently  com- 
prehensive at  the  present  date.    The  tables  which  follow  show  the  average 
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retail  prices  in  each  of  the  cities  considered  for  groceries,  provisions,  etc., 
arranged  by  articles,  and  by  cities. 

The  proper  method  of  reading  the  table  is  as  follows  :  Under  "  Gro- 
ceries "  we  find  quotations  for  flour,  used  for  bread,  with  comparisons  for 
certain  cities;  in  Boston,  in  April,  1904,  the  average  cost  for  a  pound 
of  bread  flour  was  four  cents,  and  in  October,  1904,  it  was  three  and  nine- 
tenths  cents.  In  Fitchburg,  in  April,  1904,  the  average  retail  price  was 
four  cents,  and  in  October,  1904,  it  had  increased  two-tenths  of  a  cent. 
In  Holyoke  and  Springfield,  the  average  retail  price  for  a  pound  of  bread 
flour  was  the  same  in  both  months.  Other  lines  and  sections  may  be  read 
in  a  similar  manner. 

GROCERIES. 

Flour,  bread.     [Found.] 


Cities. 

Average 
Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

Average 
Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

Average 
Retail  Phicbs 

April, 
1904 

October, 
1904 

April, 
1904 

October, 
1904 

April, 
1904 

October, 
1904 

Boston,    . 
Fitchburg, 
Holyoke, 

$0.04 
.04 
.04 

$0,039 
.042 
.04 

Lowell, 
Springfield, 

$0.04 
.04 

$0,041 
.04 

Woburn , 
Worcester,  . 

$0,035 
.04 

$0.04 
.044 

Flour,  bread.     [Barrel.] 


Boston,    . 

$5,907 

$7.50 

Holyoke, 

$6.50 

$7.50 

Salem,  . 

$6,464 

$7,663 

Brockton, 

6.206 

7.925 

Lawrence,    . 

6.00 

7.45 

Springfield, 

6.50 

7.357 

Fall  River,       . 

6.75 

7.664 

Lowell, 

6.403 

7.00 

Taunton, 

6.50 

8.03 

Fitchburg, 

6.595 

7.535 

Lynn,    . 

5.75 

7.144 

Woburn, 

6.269 

7.00 

Gloucester,     . 

6.75 

7.79 

New  Bedford, 

6.75 

7.75 

Worcester,  . 

6.50 

7.85 

Haverhill, 

6.50 

7.00 

Newburyport,     . 

6.25 

7.50 

Flour,  pastry.     [Found.] 


Boston,  . 
Fitchburg, 
Holyoke, 


$0.04 

$0,034 

.04 

.0.39 

.037 

.04      , 

Lowell, 
Springfield, 


$0.04 
.04 


$0,032 
.04 


Woburn, 
Worcester, 


$0,035 
.04 


$0,036 
.04 


Flour,  pastry.     [Barrel.] 


Boston,    . 

$5,429 

$6,704 

Holyoke, 

$5,775 

$6.50 

Salem, .        .        . 

$5,779 

$6,687 

Brockton, 

5.893 

7.0.57 

Lawrence,    . 

5.50 

6.50 

Springfield, . 

5.855 

6.00 

FaU  River,      . 

6.25 

6.553 

Lynn,   . 

5.417 

6.318 

Taunton, 

6.25 

7.318 

Fitchburg, 

6.00 

7.00 

New  Bedford, 

6.25 

7.00 

Woburn, 

5.903 

6.40 

Gloucester, 

6.428 

7.222 

Newburyport,     . 

5.75 

6.75 

Flour,  buekwbeat.     [Found.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,047 

$0,038 

Holyoke, 

$0,033 

$0,052 

Springfield, . 

$0,032 

$0.05 

Brockton, 

.041 

.043 

Lawrence,    . 

.048 

.035 

Taunton, 

.045 

.038 

Fall  River, 

.03 

.032 

Lynn,    . 

.038 

.042 

Woburn, 

.03 

.06 

Fitchburg, 

.046 

.057 

New  Bedford, 

.05 

.033 

Worcester,  . 

.03 

.05 

Gloucester, 

.057 

.06 

Newburyport, 

.049 

.051 

Flour,  eutire  wtaeat.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,041 

$0,042 

Holyoke, 

$0.04 

$0.04 

Salem,  . 

$0,039 

$0,044 

Brockton, 

.05 

.05 

Lowell, 

.034 

.05 

Springfield, . 

.04 

.04 

Fall  River,      . 

.04 

.041 

Lynn,   . 

.036 

.045 

Taunton, 

.05 

.05 

Fitchburg, 

.048 

.048 

New  Bedford,     . 

.05 

.05 

Woburn, 

.034 

.042 

Gloucester,     . 

.047 

.05 

Newburyport,     . 

.041 

.04 

Worcester,  . 

.04 

.045 

Haverhill, 

.045 

.04 
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Groceries  —  Continued. 

Flour,  eralaain.      [Pound.] 


AVKRAOE 

AVKBAGE 

Average 

Cities. 

Retail 

Prices 

Cities. 

Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

Retail  Prices 

April, 

October, 

April, 

October, 

April, 

October, 

1904 

1»04 

1904 

1901 

1904 

1904 

Boston,    . 

$0,026 

$0.03 

Holyoke, 

$0,036 

$0,035 

Salem, . 

$0,031 

$0,039 

Brockton, 

.03 

.037 

Lawrence,   . 

.03 

.031 

Springfield, 

.038 

.0.33 

Fall  Iliver, 

.03 

.03 

Lowell, 

.03 

.038 

Taunton, 

.04 

.03 

Fitchburi?, 

.04 

.035 

Lynn,   . 

.032 

.03 

Woburn, 

.035 

.033 

Gloucester,     . 

.04 

.045 

New  Bedford,     . 

.04 

.04 

Worcester,  , 

.04 

.04 

Haverhill, 

.04 

.036 

1 

Flour,  rye.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,027 

$0,029 

Holyoke, 

$0.03 

$0,035 

Salem,  . 

$0,034 

$0,039 

Brockton, 

.03 

.04 

Lowell, 

.03 

.04 

Springfield, 

.031 

.032 

Fall  River, 

.03 

.031 

Lynn,   . 

.035 

.032 

Taunton, 

.03 

.037 

Fitchburs, 

.04 

.034 

New  Bedford,     . 

.04 

.037 

Woburn, 

.03 

.04 

Gloucester, 

.036 

.03 

Newburyport,     . 

.034 

.043 

Meal,  corn. 

[Pound.] 

Boston, 

$0,021 

$0,026 

Holyoke, 

$0,031 

$0.03 

Salem, . 

$0.03 

$0,029 

Brockton, 

.03 

.033 

Lawrence,    . 

.031 

.022 

Springfield, . 

.03 

.027 

Fall  River,       . 

.03 

.033 

Lowell, 

.03 

.025 

Taunton, 

.03 

.04 

Fitchburg, 

.032 

.03 

Lynn,   . 

.023 

.025 

Woburn, 

.03 

.024 

Gloucester,      . 

.03 

.03 

New  Bedford, 

.04 

.038 

Worcester,  . 

.03 

.03 

Haverhill, 

.03 

.03 

Newburyport,     . 

.028 

.03 

Ifleal,  oat. 

[Pound 

] 

Boston,    . 

$0,041 

$0,039 

Holyoke, 

$0,044 

$0,045 

Salem,  . 

$0,038 

$0,034 

Brockton, 

.04 

.051 

Lawrence,   . 

.04 

.036 

Springfield,. 

.045 

.034 

Fall  River,      . 

.05 

.05 

Lowell, 

.046 

.04 

Taunton, 

.04 

.054 

Fitchburg, 

.041 

.036 

Lynn,    . 

.036 

.048 

Woburn, 

.046 

.047 

Gloucester,     . 

.048 

.049 

New  Bedford, 

.05 

.046 

Worcester,  . 

.04 

.052 

Haverhill, 

.041 

.025 

Newburyport, 

.042 

.05 

meal,  rye. 

[Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,033 

$0.03 

Holyoke, 

$0.03 

$0,032 

Salem,  . 

$0,032 

$0.03 

Brockton, 

.03 

.04 

Lawrence,    . 

.031 

.03 

Springfield,. 

.038 

.026 

Fall  River,      . 

.03 

.035 

Lowell, 

.03 

.04 

Taunton, 

.05 

.04 

Fitchburg, 

.033 

.03 

Lynn,    . 

.033 

.036 

Woburn, 

.03 

.03 

Gloucester, 

.04 

.04 

New  Bedford,     . 

.04 

.04 

Worcester,  , 

.03 

.032 

Haverhill, 

.03 

.03 

Newburyport,     . 

.03 

.035 

CoflTee,  blend.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 
Fitchburg, 


$0.25 
.221 


.215 
.234 


Lowell, 


$0.25 


$0,325  i    Woburn, 


$0.25 


Coffee,  JaTa.    [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,231 

$0,283 

Holyoke, 

$0,327 

$0.35 

Salem,  . 

$0,314 

$0.28 

Brockton, 

.302 

.342 

Lawrence,    . 

.35 

.323 

Taunton, 

.30 

.325 

Fall  River,       . 

.297 

.278 

Lowell, 

.325 

.35 

Woburn, 

.324 

.316 

Fitchburg, 

.323 

.38 

New  Bedford, 

.325 

.324 

Worcester,  . 

.337 

.304 

Haverhill, 

.35 

.35 

Coffee,  Dloelia.     [Pound.] 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 


$0.23 

$0,305 

.302 

.32 

.30 

.279 

Lawrence,    . 
New  Bedford, 
Salem,  . 


$0.35 

$0,341 

.304 

.325 

.30 

.269 

Taunton, 
Worcester, 


$0,307 
.338 


Coffee,  Mocha  and  Jaira.     [Pound.] 


Fitchburg, 
Gloucester, 


.275 
.323 


$0,345 
.372 


Lynn,   . 
Newburyport, 


$0,245 
.276 


$0,301 
.312 


Salem,  . 
Springfield, 


$0.20 
.334 
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Groceries  —  Continued. 

Coffee,  Rio.     [Pound.] 


CiTIBS. 

Average 
Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

Average 
Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

Aveeagb 
Retail  Prices 

April, 
1904 

October, 
1904 

April, 
1904 

October, 
1904 

April, 
1904 

October, 
1904 

Boston,    . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River,      . 

$0,147 
.15 
.15 

$0,151 
.185 
.158 

Haverhill,    . 
Lawrence,    . 
New  Bedford,     . 

$0,291 
.30 
.18 

$0.25 
.181 
.16 

Newburyport,     . 
Salem, . 
Taunton, 

$0,137 
.151 

.18 

$0,144 
.18 
.169 

Coff'ee,  Santos.     [Pound.] 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 


.195 

$0.17 

Lawrence,    . 

$0,174 

$0.18 

Salem, . 

.18 

.181 

New  Bedford,     . 

.18 

.155 

Springfield, 

.183 

.155 

Newburyport,     . 

.15 

.15 

Taunton, 

$0,185 
.20 
.164 


$0.15 
.25 
.158 


Tea,  black. 

[Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0.33 

$0,376 

Holyoke, 

$0,481 

$0.52 

Salem, . 

$0,425 

$0,389 

Brockton, 

.384 

.603 

Lawrence,    . 

.535 

.511 

Springfield, 

.477 

.521 

Fall  River,      . 

.50 

.547 

Lowell, 

.535 

.618 

Taunton, 

.453 

.55 

Fitchburg, 

.541 

.549 

Lynn,    . 

.50 

.472 

Woburn, 

.51 

.508 

Gloucester,     . 

.50 

.540 

New  Bedford, 

.517 

.546 

Worcester,  . 

.516 

.531 

Haverhill, 

.542 

.56 

Newburyport,     . 

.458 

.47 

Tea,  green. 

[Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,334 

$0,371 

Holyoke, 

$0,489 

$0,525 

Newburyport,     . 

$0,451 

$0,469 

Brockton, 

.418 

.608 

Lawrence,    . 

.533 

.384 

Salem, 

.436 

.418 

Fall  River, 

.50 

.55 

Lowell, 

.533 

.58 

Springfield, 

.501 

.50 

Fitchburg, 

.542 

.55 

Lynn,   . 

.458 

.47 

Taunton, 

.453 

.55 

Gloucester,     . 

.50 

.536 

New  Bedford,     . 

.519 

.545 

Woburn, 

.511 

.38 

Haverhill, 

.545 

.565 

1 

Tea,  gunpowder.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 
Fitchburg, 


$0.64 
.50 


Holyoke, 


$0.50 


Springfield, 


$0.60 


$0.50 


Tea,  mixed.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,364 

$0,413 

Holyoke, 

$0,494 

$0,524 

Salem, . 

$0,421 

$0,409 

Brockton, 

.372 

.603 

Lawrence,    . 

.534 

.48 

Springfield, 

.505 

.465 

Fall  River, 

.53 

.549 

Lowell, 

.535 

.637 

Taunton, 

.45 

.575 

Fitchburg, 

.547 

.542 

Lynn,   . 

.468 

.467 

Woburn, 

.553 

.381 

Gloucester,     . 

.50 

.536 

New  Bedford,     . 

.50 

.52 

Worcester,  . 

.501 

.52 

Haverhill, 

.545 

.50 

Newburyport,     . 

.444 

.444 

Sngar,  Coff'ee,  A.     [Pound  ] 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 


$0 

.048 

$0 

.055 

.061 

.07 

.051 

.06 

Holyoke, 
Lowell, 
New  Bedford, 


$0,056 

$0,061 

.045 

.059 

.053 

.06 

Newburyport, 
Taunton, 


$0.05 
.05 


$0,057 
.07 


Sugar,  cut  loaf.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,099 

$0,064 

Holyoke, 

$0,084 

$0,095 

Salem,  . 

$0,061 

$0,069 

Brockton, 

.07 

.09 

Lawrence,    . 

.07 

.071 

Springfield, . 

.065 

.071 

Fall  River, 

.062 

.07 

Lowell, 

.076 

.08 

Taunton, 

.07 

.09 

Fitchburg, 

.08 

.08 

Lynn,   . 

.061 

.07 

Woburn, 

.08 

.073 

Gloucester, 

.081 

.08 

New  Bedford, 

.078 

.08 

Worcester,  . 

.076 

.08 

Haverhill, 

.071 

.073 

Newburyport, 

.07 

.075 

Sugar,  granulated.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,051 

$0,055 

Holyoke, 

$0,062 

$0,065 

Salem,  . 

$0.05 

$0,055 

Brockton, 

.062 

.07 

Lawrence,    . 

.055 

.06 

Springfield,. 

.051 

.056 

Fall  River,       . 

.05 

.06 

Lowell, 

.05 

.06 

Taunton, 

.06 

.07 

Fitchburg, 

.0.56 

.06 

Lynn,   . 

.051 

.056 

Woburn, 

.051 

.058 

Gloucester, 

.055 

.06 

New  Bedford, 

.061 

.06 

Worcester,  . 

.06 

.06 

Haverhill, 

.055 

.056 

Newburyport,     . 

.05 

.057 
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Snerai'9  powdered.     [Pound.] 


Average 

AVEBAGB 

AVEBAOE 

Retail 

I'WCES 

Ketail 

I'KICES 

Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

April, 

October, 

April, 

October, 

April, 

October, 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

Boston,    . 

f 0.097 

$0,063 

Holyoke, 

$0.08 

$0,084 

Salem,  . 

$0,062 

$0.07 

Brockton, 

.08 

.087 

Lawrence,    . 

.068 

.068 

Springfield,  . 

.064 

.072 

Fall  River,      , 

.061 

.08 

Lowell, 

.08 

.08 

Taunton, 

.07 

.08 

Fitchburg, 

.08 

.08 

Lynn,    . 

.064 

.066 

Woburn, 

.08 

.077 

Gloucester,     . 

.08 

.081 

New  Bedford, 

.078 

.08 

Worcester,  . 

.076 

.08 

Haverhill, 

.08 

.066 

Newburyport,     . 

.07 

.077 

Sagr»r,  yellow.     [Pound.] 


Boston,   . 

$0,046 

$0.05 

Holyoke, 

$0,052 

$0.06 

Salem,  . 

$0,045 

$0.05 

Brockton, 

.05 

.062 

Lawrence,    . 

.052 

.057 

Springfield, . 

.045 

.05 

Fall  River, 

.047 

.05 

Lowell, 

.045 

.055 

Taunton, 

.05 

.06 

Fitchburg, 

.05 

.053 

Lynn,   . 

.045 

.057 

Woburn, 

.045 

.056 

Gloucester,     . 

.05 

.05 

New  Bedford, 

.055 

.05 

Worcester,  . 

.05 

.051 

Haverhill, 

.05 

.057 

Newburyport, 

.05 

.055 

Molasses,  coobing.     [Gallon.] 


Boston,    . 

$0.32 

$0.25 

Holyoke, 

$0.40 

$0.40 

Salem, . 

$0,399 

$0,394 

Brockton, 

.40 

.442 

Lawrence,    . 

.40 

.381 

Springfield, 

.411 

.39 

Fall  River, 

.336 

.373 

Lowell, 

.411 

.408 

Taunton, 

.40 

.408 

Fitchburg, 

.40 

.466 

Lynn,   . 

.301 

.40 

Woburn, 

.376 

.35 

Gloucester, 

.40 

.42 

New  Bedford, 

.40 

.41 

Worcester,  . 

.40 

.455 

Haverhill, 

.49 

.571 

Newburyport,     . 

.40 

.46 

Molasses,  'Sevr  Orleans. 

[Gallon.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,433 

$0,434 

Holyoke, 

$0,539 

$0.50 

Newburyport,     . 

$0.50 

$0,562 

Brockton, 

.612 

.689 

Lawrence,    . 

.612 

.30 

Salem,  . 

.542 

.533 

Fall  River,       . 

.50 

.549 

Lowell, 

.529 

.25 

Springfield, 

.66 

.672 

Fitchburg, 

.527 

.50 

Lynn,  . 

.456 

.56 

Taunton, 

.614 

.511 

Gloucester, 

.60 

.60 

New  Bedford, 

.584 

.546 

Worcester,  . 

.566 

.53 

Haverhill, 

.60 

.496 

Molasses,  Ponce.     [Gallon.] 


Boston, 


$0.70 


$0,453 


Lowell, 


$0.60 


$0.60 


Molasses,  Porto  Rico.     [Gallon.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,462 

$0,394 

Lawrence,    . 

$0,493 

$0.45 

Salem, . 

$0,561 

$0,549 

Brockton, 

.50 

.52 

Lowell, 

.58 

.55 

Springfield, 

.476 

.515 

Fall  River,       . 

.50 

.458 

Lynn,   . 

.409 

.51 

Taunton, 

.491 

.55 

Fitchburg, 

.50 

.507 

New  Bedford,     . 

.50 

.515 

W^oburn, 

.472 

.498 

Gloucester, 

.559 

.548 

Newburyport,     . 

.50 

.45 

Worcester,  . 

.50 

.60 

Holyoke, 

.50 

.528 

iSyrnp.     [Gallon.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,486 

$0,411 

Holyoke, 

$0.60 

$0,383 

Salem,  . 

$0,469 

$0.48 

Fall  River,       . 

.50 

.497 

Lynn,   . 

.431 

.433 

Springfield, 

.562 

.434 

Fitchburg, 

.475 

.39 

New  Bedford,     . 

.65 

.466 

Taunton, 

.50 

.50 

Gloucester, 

.60 

.456 

Newburyport,     . 

.453 

.462 

Woburn, 

.50 

.416 

Haverhill, 

.50 

.525 

Vinegar,  cider.     [Gallon.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,221 

$0,227 

Holyoke, 

$0.20 

$0.20 

Newburyport,     . 

$0,368 

$0.21 

Brockton, 

.20 

.254 

Lawrence,   . 

.326 

.20 

Salem, 

.262 

.238 

Fall  River,      . 

.203 

.222 

Lowell, 

.20 

.192 

Taunton, 

.293 

.25 

Fitchburg, 

.2119 

.20 

Lynn,  . 

.193 

.159 

Woburn, 

.20 

.20 

Gloucester,     . 

.204 

.193 

New  Bedford,     . 

.24 

.25 

Worcester, . 

.203 

.20 

Haverhill, 

.305 

.18 
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Vinegar,  white  wine.     [Gallon.] 


Cities. 

Average 
Retail  Pbices 

Cities. 

Average 
Eetail  Prices 

Cities. 

Average 
Retail  Prices 

April, 
1904 

October, 
1904 

April, 
1904 

October, 
1904 

April, 
1904 

October, 
1904 

Boston,    . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River,      . 
Fitchburg, 
Gloucester,     . 

$0,162 
.24 
.169 
.222 
.20 

$0,232 
.20 
.19 
.216 
.20 

Haverhill,    . 
Holyoke,     . 
Lawrence,  . 
Lowell, 
Lynn, 

$0.20 
.20 
.16 
.192 
.245 

$0,256 
.20 
.20 
.186 
.217 

New  Bedford,     . 
Salem,  . 
Taunton, 
Woburn, 

$0,264 
.216 
.28 
.20 

$0.20 
.237 
.20 
.186 

Butter,  creamery.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,234 

$0,239 

Holyoke, 

$0,312 

$0,266 

Salem, . 

$0.25 

$0,238 

Brockton, 

.252 

.285 

Lawrence,    . 

.2P4 

.277 

Springfield, 

.303 

.283 

Fall  River,       . 

.25 

.273 

Lowell, 

.299 

.28 

Taunton, 

.268 

.281 

Fitchburg, 

.295 

.289 

1  Lynn, 

.247 

.238 

Woburn, 

.29 

.257 

Gloucester,     . 

.30 

.284 

New  Hedford,     . 

.312 

.274 

Worcester,  . 

.304 

.286 

Haverhill, 

.28 

.28 

Newburyport,     . 

.262 

.256 

Butter,  cooking.     [Pound.] 


Boston,  , 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 
Gloucester, 


$0.20 

$0.20 

.216 

.22 

.215 

.237 

.25 

.20 

Holyoke, 
Lynn,  . 
New  Bedford, 
Newburyport, 


$0.23 

$0.20 

.208 

.185 

.237 

.22 

.225 

.22 

Salem, . 

Springfield, 

Taunton, 


$0.23 
.217 
.23 


Butter,  dairy.     [Pound.] 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 
Lawrence, 


$0,253 

$0,217 

.308 

.27 

.304 

.269 

.314 

.26 

Lowell, 
New  Bedford, 
Newburyport, 
Salem,  . 


$0,265 

$0,221 

.3.39 

.26 

.30 

.22 

.265 

.19 

Springfield, 

Taunton, 

Woburn, 


.284 

.31 

.265 


Butter,  renovated.     [Pound.] 


Fitchburg, 
Gloucester, 


$0.20 
.26 


$0.23 
.25 


Holyoke, 


$0,217 


$0.24 


Newburyport, 


20      $0.20 


Cheese,  rilTerpooI.     [Pound.] 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 


$0,175 

$0.16 

.186 

.196 

.184 

.18 

Gloucester, . 
Lynn,   . 
New  Bedford, 


$0.18 

$0,188 

.18 

.20 

.183 

.18 

Newburyport, 
Salem, . 


Cheese,  New  Vork.     [Pound.] 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Gloucester, 


$0.15 

$0,143 

.17 

.16 

.165 

.164 

Haverhill,    . 
Lynn,   . 
Newburyport, 


$0.16 

$0.16 

.156 

.142 

.154 

.146 

Salem,  . 
Springfield, . 
Taunton, 


.184 

.15 

.18 


Cheese,  sage.     [Pound] 

Brockton, 
Fall  River,      . 

$0,182 
.184 

$0,182 
.18 

Haverhill,    . 
Lawrence,   . 

$0.17 
.17 

$0.15 
.16 

New  Bedford,     . 
Taunton,      . 

$0.18 
.18 

$0.18 
.18 

Cheese,  Vermont.     [Pound.] 

Boston,    . 
Brockton, 

$0,162 
.16 

$0,126 
.16 

Fall  River,  . 
New  Bedford, 

$0.16 
.185 

$0.16 
.16 

Taunton, 

$0.18 

$0.16 

Boston,  . 
Fall  River, 


.231 
.25 


$0,264 
.299 


Egrirs,  Cape.     [Dozen.] 


Haverhill, 
Lynn,  . 


$0.25 
.29 


$0,316 
.306 


New  Bedford, 
Taunton, 


.24 
.242 
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f^ee^f  Kaatern.     [Dozen.! 


AVKRAGB 

Average 

AVEBAGK 

Cities. 

Retail  Pbices 

Cities. 

Retail 

Prices 

Cities. 

Retail  Phicbs 

April, 

October, 

April, 

October, 

April, 

October, 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

Boston,    . 

$0,205 

$0,254 

Haverhill,    . 

$0,246 

$0,304 

Springfield, 

$0.25       $0.30 

Brockton, 

.22 

.275 

Lowell, 

.24 

.364 

Taunton, 

.223          .28 

Fall  River, 

.22 

.285 

,  Lynn,  . 

.204 

.265 

Woburn, 

.235         .253 

Fitchbure;, 

.256 

.30 

New  Bedford, 

.22 

.28 

Worcester,  . 

.252          .368 

Gloucester,     . 

.22 

.289 

Newburyport,     . 

.24 

.26 

Egrgrs,  near  by.     [Dozen. 


Boston,    . 

$0,236 

$0,295 

Lawrence,   . 

$0,262 

$0,375 

Salem,  . 

$0,254 

$0,373 

Brockton, 

.256 

.40 

Lowell, 

.25 

.38 

Springfield, . 

.25 

.35 

Fall  Kiver, 

.263 

.39 

Lynn,   . 

.26 

.42 

Taunton, 

.263 

.40 

Fitchburg, 

.25 

.37 

New  Bedford, 

.257 

.40 

Worcester,  . 

.255 

.401 

Gloucester,     . 

.246 

.382 

Newburyport,     . 

.242 

.345 

lEgga,  refrigerator.     [Dozen. 


$0,195 


$0,222 


New  Bedford, 


$0.20 


KSS«5  W^estern.     [Dozen.] 


$0.20 

$0,256 

.22 

.28 

.22 

.21 

Lawrence, 
Lowell, 
Salem, . 


$0,206 

$0,244 

.20 

.25 

.206 

.24 

Springfield, 

Woburn, 

Worcester, 


.218 
.205 
.22 


$0.30 
.291 
.28 


Beans,  black.     [Quart.] 


$0,113 

$0.08 

Lawrence,   . 

.128 

.10 

Lowell, 

.117 

.145 

Lynn,   . 

.117 
.113 
.145 


$0.13 
.10 
.15 


Salem, . 
Taunton, 


.10 
.114 


$0.12 
.08 


Beans,  lentils.     [Quart.] 


$0.07      $0.07        Salem,  . 


.12      $0.15 


Beans,  medium.     [Quart.] 


$0,085 

$0,085 

.096 

.10 

.088 

.09 

Lynn,  . 
New  Bedford, 


$0,072 
.10 


$0,084 
.103 


Newburyport, 
Taunton, 


.09 
.097 


$0.08 
.10 


Beans,  pea 

[Quar 

t.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,091 

$0,077 

Holyoke, 

$0,094 

$0.10 

Salem, . 

$0,099 

$0,082 

Brockton, 

.092 

.115 

Lawrence,    . 

.107 

.082 

Springfield, 

.09 

.09 

Fall  River,      . 

.103 

.107 

Lowell, 

.089 

.093 

Taunton, 

.104 

.111 

Fitebburg, 

.102 

.097 

Lynn, 

.089 

.079 

Woburn, 

.095 

.097 

Gloucester,     . 

.096 

.093 

New  Bedford,     . 

.108 

.111 

Worcester,  . 

.091 

.102 

Haverhill, 

.098 

.08 

Newbur5rport,     . 

.088 

.088 

Beans,  red  liidney,     [Quart.] 


5n,    . 

$0,128 

$0,105 

Holyoke, 

$0,113 

$0.12 

Salem,  . 

$0.13 

$0,129 

kton. 

.117 

.144 

Lawrence,    . 

.12 

.115 

Springfield,  . 

.12 

.11  1 

River, 

.119 

.12 

Lowell, 

.116 

.12 

Taunton, 

.117 

.147 

t>urg, 

.12 

.12 

Lynn,  . 

.116 

.122 

Woburn, 

.12 

.125 

cester,     . 

.135 

.123 

New  Bedford, 

.14 

.12 

Worcester,  . 

.12 

.122 

rhill. 

.12 

.125 

Newburyport,     . 

.116 

.12 
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Beans,  yelloir  eye.     [Quart.] 


AVERAGE            ; 

Average 

Average 

Cities. 

Retail  Prices  1 

Cities. 

Retail  Prices 

Retail  Pricks 

April, 

October.i 

April, 

October, 

April, 

October, 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

Boston,    . 

$0,113 

1 
$0.10     1 

Holyoke, 

$0.12 

$0.12 

Salem,  . 

$0,121 

$0,115 

Brockton, 

.117 

.1.33 

Lawrence,    . 

.118 

.115 

Springfield, 

.12 

.109 

Fall  River, 

.114 

.12 

Lowell, 

.116 

.12 

Taunton, 

.117 

.14 

Fltchburg, 

.126 

.124 

Lynn,    . 

.11 

.116 

Woburn, 

.12 

.12 

Gloucester,     . 

.12 

.12 

New  Bedford,     . 

.14 

.12 

Worcester,  . 

.12 

.12 

Haverhill, 

.12 

.12 

Newburyport,     . 

.105 

.11 

Pease,  dried.     [Quart.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,079 

$0,069 

Lawrence,    . 

$0,082 

$0,064 

Salem,. 

$0.08 

$0.08 

Brockton, 

.08 

.10 

Lowell, 

.086 

.089 

Springfield, 

.08 

.084 

Fall  River, 

.081 

.08 

Lynn,   . 

.077 

.066 

Taunton, 

.08 

.10 

Gloucester,     . 

.078 

.091 

New  Bedford,     . 

.08 

.075 

Woburn, 

.084 

.088 

Haverhill, 

.08 

.08 

Newburyport,     . 

.07 

.08 

Worcester,  . 

.08 

.068 

Holyoke, 

.08 

.08 

Pease,  split 

.     [Quart.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,095 

$0,072 

Lawrence,    . 

$0,088 

$0,068 

Salem, . 

$0.09 

$0,086 

Brockton, 

.10 

.118 

Lowell, 

.097 

.133 

Springfield, 

.10 

.088 

Fall  River, 

.078 

.08 

Lynn,   . 

.084 

.093 

Taunton, 

.09 

.12 

Gloucester,     . 

.085 

.10 

New  Bedford, 

.055 

.08 

Woburn, 

.097 

.091 

Haverhill, 

.08 

.09 

Newburyport,     . 

.082 

.10 

Worcester,  . 

.10 

.088 

Holyoke, 

.088 

.10 

Rice,  good. 

[Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,063 

$0,064 

Holyoke, 

$0.08 

$0.05 

Salem,  . 

$0,057 

$0,052 

Brockton, 

.087 

.074 

Lawrence,    . 

.082 

.076 

Springfield, 

.073 

.06 

Fall  River,      . 

.08 

.076 

Lowell, 

.067 

.076 

Taunton, 

.07 

.074 

Fitchburg, 

.07 

.064 

Lynn,   . 

.0.57 

.055 

Woburn, 

.068 

.075 

Gloucester, 

.072 

.07 

New  Bedford,     . 

.08 

.073 

Worcester,  . 

.064 

.083 

Haverhill, 

.09 

.09 

Newburyport,     . 

.07 

.08 

Rice,  bead. 

[Pound.]   • 

Boston,    . 

$0,077 

$0,062 

i  Lawrence,   . 

$0,097 

$0,086 

Salem,. 

$0.08 

$0,085 

Brockton, 

.105 

.10 

Lynn,  . 

.077 

.086 

Springfield, 

.10 

.086 

Fitchburg, 

.10 

.084 

New  Bedford,     . 

.10 

.10 

Taunton, 

.09 

.10 

Gloucester,     . 

.089 

.094 

Newburyport,     . 

.087 

.085 

Worcester,  . 

.10 

.10 

Holyoke, 

.10 

.09 

Tapioca,  flake.     [Pound.] 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 
Gloucester, 


$0,047 

$0,049 

.07 

.076 

.05 

.05 

.07 

.073 

Haverhill,    . 
Holyoke, 
Lynn,    . 
New  Bedford, 


$0,079 

$0.06 

.055 

.09 

.051 

.056 

.06 

.05 

Newburyport, 
Salem, . 
Taunton, 


$0.08 
.054 
.066 


Tapioca,  pearl.     [Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,043 

$0,043 

Holyoke, 

$0.08 

$0,087 

Salem, . 

$0.05 

$0.05 

Brockton, 

.05 

.08 

Lawrence,    . 

.082 

.053 

Springfield, 

.065 

.065 

Fall  River,       . 

.05 

.05 

Lowell, 

.05 

.07 

Taunton, 

.06 

.08 

Fitchburg, 

.077 

.08 

Lynn,   . 

.05 

.046 

Woburn, 

.063 

.056 

Gloucester,     . 

.07 

.072 

New  Bedford,     . 

.08 

.067 

Worcester,  . 

.051 

.08 

Haverhill, 

.085 

.06 

Newburyport,     . 

.062 

.074 

Siago.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,065 

$0,052 

Haverhill,    . 

$0,088 

$0.09 

Newburyport,     . 

$0.08 

$0.08 

Brockton, 

.09 

.077 

Lawrence,    . 

.085 

.06 

Salem,  . 

.073 

.051 

Fall  River,       . 

.05 

.05 

Lowell, 

.074 

.08 

Springfield, 

.08 

.08 

Fitchburg, 

.076 

.073 

Lynn,   . 

.078 

.06 

Taunton, 

.087 

.077 

Gloucester,     . 

.09 

.081 

New  Bedford,     . 

.06 

.05 
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GuocERiKS  —  Concluded. 

Bread  $iO(Ia.     [round.] 


AVKRAQK 

AVEKAGE 

AVERAGE 

Retail 

I'KICBS 

Cities. 

Retail  Puicks 

Cities. 

Retail  Pbices 

April, 

October, 

April, 

October, 

April, 

October, 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

Boston,    . 

$0.03 

$0,052 

Holyoke, 

$0,072 

$0,092 

Newburyport,     . 

$0.06 

$0,083 

Brocktou, 

.072 

.08 

Lawrence,    . 

.061 

.072 

Salem,  . 

.054 

.04 

Fall  River, 

.06 

.08 

Lowell, 

.05 

.055 

Taunton, 

-.08 

.072 

Fitcliburg, 

.052 

.057 

Lynn,   . 

.048 

.041 

Woburn, 

.05 

.062 

Gloucester, 

.090 

.09 

New  Bedford, 

.09 

.076 

Worcester,  . 

.05 

.09 

Haverhill, 

.065 

.07 

.*$aleratus. 

[Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,056 

$0,066 

Holyoke, 

$0.08 

$0,092 

Newburyport,     . 

$0,061 

$0,082 

Brocljton, 

.072 

.07 

Lawrence,    . 

.061 

.062 

Salem, . 

.084 

.079 

Fall  River, 

.077 

.08 

Lowell, 

.078 

.06 

Taunton, 

.08 

.076 

Fitchburg, 

.07 

.057 

Lynn,  . 

.048 

.042 

Woburn, 

.074 

.08 

Gloucester,     . 

.094 

.09 

New  Bedford,     . 

.09 

.08 

Worcester,  . 

.08 

.09 

Starch,     [Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,052 

$0,051 

Holyoke, 

$0,059 

$0,058 

Newburyport, 

$0,071 

$0,077 

Brockton, 

.068 

.063 

Lawrence,    . 

.089 

.062 

Salem,  . 

.052 

.05 

Fall  River, 

.06 

.06 

Lowell, 

.046 

.07 

Taunton, 

.06 

.07 

Fitchburs?, 

.053 

.068 

Lynn,    . 

.055 

.051 

Woburn, 

.046 

.055 

Gloucester, 

.073 

.069 

New  Bedford,     . 

.06 

.076 

Worcester,  . 

.044 

.06 

Haverhill, 

.08 

.064 

Soap,  laundry.     [Cake.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,042 

$0,045 

Holyoke, 

$0.05 

$0.05 

Newburyport,     . 

$0.05 

$0.05 

Brockton, 

.05 

.05 

Lawrence,    . 

.046 

.05 

Salem,  . 

.058 

.043 

Fall  River,       . 

.045 

.05 

Lowell, 

.05 

.05 

Taunton, 

.05 

.05 

Fitchburg, 

.05 

.05 

Lynn,   . 

.049 

.05 

Woburn, 

.05 

.05 

Gloucester, 

.05 

.05 

New  Bedford,     . 

.051 

.05 

Worcester,  . 

.05 

.045 

Haverhill, 

.05 

.048 

Soap,  old.     [Bar.] 


$0,047 

$0,065 

.05 

.042 

.035 

.04 

Haverhill, 
Lynn,   . 


$0.05 
.072 


$0.05 
.054 


New  Bedford, 
Salem,  . 


$0,052 
.101 


.04 
.147 


Kerosene  Oil.     [Gallon.] 

• 

Boston,    . 

$0,144 

$0,137 

Holyoke, 

$0,123 

$0,112 

Newburyport, 

$0,147 

$0,143 

Brockton, 

.157 

.14 

Lawrence,    . 

.155 

.147 

Salem, . 

.15 

.13 

Fall  River,       . 

.16 

.16 

Lowell, 

.137 

.15 

Taunton, 

.16 

.14 

Fitchburg, 

.13 

.14 

Lynn,    . 

.15 

.146 

Woburn, 

.14 

.14 

Gloucester,     . 

.143 

.14 

New  Bedford,     . 

.164 

.16 

Worcester,  . 

.124 

.10 

Haverhill, 

.15 

.15 

Plchles,   cucnniber.     [Quart.] 


$0,111 

$0.16 

.127 

.233 

.183 

.23 

.11 

.105 

.142 

.118 

.12 

.141 

Holyoke, 
Lawrence,    . 
Lowell, 
Lynn,    . 
New  Bedford, 


$0,127 
.126 
.11 
.15 
.146 


).lll 
.106 
.10 
.115 
.096 


Newburyport, 
Salem,  . 
Taunton, 
Woburn, 
Worcester,  . 


,134 
.165 
.126 
.106 
.10 


.137 

.187 

.20 

.178 

.10 


Pickles,  mixed.     [Quart.] 


n,    . 

$0.13 

$0,217 

Holyoke, 

$0.19 

$0,142 

Newburyport,     . 

$0.15 

$0,191 

burg,       . 

.14 

.139 

Lawrence,    . 

.14 

.121 

Salem,  . 

.20 

.194 

jester,     . 

.25 

.162 

Lowell, 

.12 

.10 

Woburn, 

.11 

.196 

rbill. 

.14 

.148 

New  Bedford, 

.192 

.20 

Worcester,  . 

.12 

.20 
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Beef,  corned.    Brisket.     [Found.] 


Average 

Ave 

RAGE 

Average 

Retail  Pkices 

Cities. 

Retail  Pkices  1 

Retail  Prices 

April, 

October, 

April, 

October, 

April, 

October, 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

Boston,    . 

$0,104 

$0,115 

Holyoke, 

$0,068 

$0,10 

Salem, . 

$0,121 

$0,124 

Brockton, 

.12 

.14 

Lawrence,   . 

.125 

.10 

Springfield, 

.06 

.071 

Fall  River, 

.125 

.127 

Lowell, 

.105 

.115 

Taunton, 

.08 

.122 

Fitchburg, 

.095 

.112 

Lynn,  . 

.113 

.121 

Woburn, 

.118 

.123 

Gloucester, 

.129 

.132 

New  Bedford,     . 

.115 

.128 

Worcester,  . 

.078 

.12 

Haverhill, 

.109 

.11 

Newburyport,     . 

.093 

.12 

Beef,  corned.     Flanb.     [Pound. 


Boston,    . 

$0,059 

$0,058 

Holyoke, 

$0,052 

$0.05 

Salem, . 

$0,055 

$0,045 

Brockton, 

.052 

.056 

Lowell, 

.056 

.056 

Springfield, 

.07 

.073 

Fall  River,       . 

.04 

.049 

Lynn,   . 

.052 

.051 

Taunton, 

.08 

.061 

Fltchburg, 

.057 

.053 

New  Bedford,     . 

.05 

.043 

Woburn, 

.085 

.078 

Gloucester,     . 

.063 

.071 

Newburyport,     . 

.051 

.072 

Worcester,  . 

.06 

.06 

Haverhill, 

.065 

.08 

Beef, 

corned.    Bib  (thick  end).     [Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,099 

$0,098 

Holyoke, 

$0,088 

$0.05 

Salem,  . 

$0,113 

$0,092 

Brockton, 

.12 

.125 

Lawrence,    . 

.12 

,13 

Springfield, 

.138 

,109 

Fall  River,       . 

.12 

.128 

Lowell, 

.082 

.105 

Taunton, 

.137 

.137 

Fitchburg, 

.116 

.096 

Lynn,   . 

.104 

,101 

Woburn, 

.115 

.111 

Gloucester,     . 

.12 

.109 

New  Bedford,     . 

.12 

,121 

Worcester,  . 

,13 

.125 

Haverhill, 

,101 

,10 

Newburyport,     . 

.107 

.116 

Beef,  roast.    Rib.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,174 

$0,147 

Holyoke, 

$0,155 

$0,168 

Salem, , 

$0,171 

$0,154 

Brockton, 

.202 

.174 

Lawrence,    . 

.15 

.16 

Springfield, 

.196 

.159 

Fall  River,       , 

.196 

.13 

Lowell, 

.138 

.168 

Taunton, 

.20 

.182 

Fitchburg, 

.172 

.145 

Lynn,    . 

.14 

.156 

Woburn, 

.195 

.162 

Gloucester, 

.159 

.15 

New  Bedford, 

.148 

.148 

Worcester,  , 

.20 

.157 

Haverhill, 

.15 

.15 

Newburyport, 

.148 

,141 

Beef,  roast.    Bib  roll.     [Pound.] 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 


$0,154 

$0,132 

.20 

.114 

.14 

,115 

Holyoke, 
Lynn,  . 
New  Bedford, 


$0,102 

$0.20 

.133 

.133 

.13 

.10 

Newburyport, 
Salem, . 
Taunton, 


.133 

.14 

.206 


Beef,  roast.    Rump  (back).     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,217 

$0,157 

Gloucester, . 

$0,178 

$0.17 

New  Bedford,     . 

$0,237 

$0,209 

Brockton, 

.18 

.22 

Lowell, 

.147 

.223 

Salem, . 

.211 

,268 

Fall  River, 

.14 

.185 

Lynn,   . 

.151 

.12 

Taunton, 

.233 

.186 

Fitchburg, 

,169 

.14 

Beef,  roast.    Ramp  (face).     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,163 

$0.16 

Haverhill,    . 

$0.18 

$0.18 

Salem,  . 

$0,186 

$0.20 

Brockton, 

.20 

.254 

Lowell, 

.126 

.228 

Springfield, . 

.20 

,141 

Fall  River, 

,151 

.221 

Lynn,   . 

.159 

.149 

Taunton, 

.16 

,242 

Fitchburg, 

.192 

.18 

New  Bedford, 

.151 

.257 

Woburn, 

.243 

.182 

Gloucester,     . 

.182 

.185 

Newburyport,     . 

i 

.19 

.199 

Worcester,  . 

.206 

.22 

Beef,  roast.     Sirloin. 

Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,218 

$0,214 

Holyoke, 

$0.21 

$0.20 

Salem,  . 

$0,206 

$0,234 

Brockton, 

.246 

.246 

Lawrence,   . 

.19 

.25 

Springfield, 

.22 

.246 

Fall  River, 

.213 

.216 

Lowell, 

.172 

.208 

Taunton, 

.249 

,26 

Fitchburg, 

.194 

,197 

Lynn,  . 

.184 

.207 

Woburn, 

.245 

.227 

Gloucester, 

.227 

,25 

New  Bedford,     . 

.234 

.268 

Worcester,  . 

.22 

.244 

Haverhill, 

,186 

,26 

Newburyport,     . 

.20 

.185 
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Provisions  —  Continued. 

Beer,  roaMt.     Vein.      [Pound.] 


Cities. 

Average 
Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

AVEEAGE 

Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

Average 
Retail  Prices 

April, 
1904 

October, 
1904 

April, 
1904 

October, 
I904 

April, 
1904 

October, 
1904 

BoBton,    . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River,       . 
Fitchburg, 
Gloucester, 

$0,157 
.157 
.15 
.107 
.18 

$0,157 
.10 
.157 
.18 
.174 

Holyoke, 
Lawrence,   . 
Lynn,   . 
New  Bedford,     . 

$0.15 
.183 
.162 
.163 

$0.12 
.22 
.161 
.157 

Newburyport,     . 
Salem, . 
Taunton,      . 
Worcester,  . 

$0.18 
.206 
.20 
.11 

$0,161 
.20 
.10 
.22 

Beefsteak,  chaclc.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,109 

$0.12 

Holyoke, 

$0,124 

$0,091 

Salem, . 

$0,163 

$0.14 

Brockton, 

.093 

.10 

Lowell, 

.092 

.077 

Springfield,. 

.12 

.11 

Fitchburg, 

.126 

.13 

Lynn,  . 

.133 

.12 

Taunton, 

.10 

.10 

Gloucester, 

.146 

.15 

Newburyport,     . 

.125 

.127 

Worcester,  . 

.116 

.13 

Haverhill, 

.082 

.13 

Beefsteak,  Hamburger. 

[Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,095 

$0,091 

Holyoke, 

$0,101 

$0,102 

Salem, . 

$0.14 

$0,105 

Brockton, 

.143 

.12 

Lawrence,    . 

.156 

.18 

Springfield, 

.111 

.116 

Fall  River,       . 

.16 

.106 

Lowell, 

.098 

.10 

Taunton, 

.194 

.108 

Fitchburg, 

.112 

.105 

Lynn,  . 

.106 

.09 

Woburn, 

.113 

.122 

Gloucester,      . 

.118 

.126 

New  Bedford,     . 

.151 

.101 

Worcester,  . 

.104 

.171 

HaverhUl, 

.128 

.15 

Newburyport,     . 

.094 

.117 

Beefsteak,  round.     [Pound.] 


Beefsteak,  rump.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,188 

$0,195 

Holyoke, 

$0,157 

$0,139 

Salem,  . 

$0,217 

$0.19 

Brockton, 

.19 

.15 

Lawrence,   . 

.18 

.18 

Springfield, 

.178 

.153 

Fall  River,      . 

.186 

.12 

Lowell, 

.165 

.142 

Taunton, 

.194 

.152 

Fitchburg, 

.20 

.156 

Lynn,  . 

.194 

.145 

Woburn, 

.196 

.217 

Gloucester, 

.248 

.187 

New  Bedford, 

.176 

.12 

Worcester,  . 

.18 

.186 

Haverhill, 

.20 

.20 

Newburyport,     . 

.172 

.166 

Boston,    . 

$0,246 

$0,269 

Holyoke, 

$0,205 

$0,217 

Salem,  . 

$0,263 

$0.29 

Brockton, 

.24 

.272 

Lawrence,    . 

.234 

.25 

Springfield, 

.211 

.193 

Fall  River,       . 

.229 

.209 

Lowell, 

.258 

.25 

Taunton, 

.247 

.256 

Fitchburg, 

.215 

.25 

Lynn,   . 

.273 

.261 

Woburn, 

.234 

.303 

Gloucester,      . 

.291 

.298 

New  Bedford,     . 

.219 

.226 

Worcester,  . 

.218 

.25 

Haverhill, 

.242 

.28 

Newburyport,     . 

.231 

.25 

Beefsteak,  sirloin.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,228 

$0,254 

Holyoke, 

$0,235 

$0,246 

Salem, . 

$0,262 

$0,268 

Brockton, 

.255 

.255 

Lawrence,    . 

.256 

.25 

Springfield, 

.263 

.212 

Pall  River, 

.253 

.22 

Lowell, 

.216 

.25 

Taunton, 

.252 

.265 

Fitchburg, 

.253 

.25 

Lynn,   . 

.197 

.252 

Woburn, 

.282 

.282 

Gloucester,     . 

.25 

.259 

New  Bedford,     . 

.238 

.257 

Worcester,  . 

.255 

.261 

Haverhill, 

.246 

.26 

Newburyport,     . 

.227 

.237 

Beef,  soup.     Skin  bone. 

[Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0.05 

$0,049 

Holyoke, 

$0.0.52 

$0.05 

Salem, . 

$0,044 

$0.05 

Brockton, 

.044 

.04 

Lawrence,    . 

.035 

.05 

Springfield, 

.052 

.05 

Fall  River,       . 

.03 

.044 

Lowell, 

.05 

.033 

Taunton, 

.044 

.05 

Fitchburg, 

.049 

.054 

Lynn,    . 

.043 

.04 

Woburn, 

.052 

.042 

Gloucester,     . 

.049 

.044 

New  Bedford,     . 

.032 

.03 

Worcester,  . 

.052 

.046 

Haverhill, 

.035 

.06 

Newburyport, 

.042 

.042 

Kianib,  chop.     [Pound.] 


$0,232 

$0,176 

Holyoke, 

$0.16 

$0,166 

Salem, . 

$0,221 

$0,187 

1. 

.211 

.238 

Lawrence,    . 

.21 

.242 

Springfield, 

.166 

.172 

er. 

.25 

.22 

Lowell, 

.157 

.229 

Taunton, 

.246 

.22 

■g, 

.20 

.245 

Lynn,   . 

.151 

.182 

Woburn, 

.256 

.257 

ter,     . 

.205 

.193 

New  Bedford,     . 

.175 

.229 

Worcester,  . 

.165 

.256 

1, 

.195 

.175 

Newburyport,     . 

.162 

.205 
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lianib,  forequarter.     [Pound.] 


Average 

Average        | 

Average 

Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

Retail 

Prices 

Cities. 

Retail  Prices 

April, 

October, 

April, 

October, 

April,     October, 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904       1904 

Boston,    . 

$0,085 

$0,087 

Holyoke, 

$0,091 

$0.09 

Salem,  . 

$0,091 

$0,091 

Brockton, 

.105 

.10 

Lawrence,    . 

.10 

.13 

Springfield, 

.08 

.09 

Fall  River, 

.161 

.093 

Lowell, 

.091 

.082 

Taunton, 

.12 

.122 

Fitchburg, 

.108 

.093 

Lynn,    . 

.089 

.08 

Woburn, 

.105 

.102 

Gloucester,     . 

.10 

.091 

New  Bedford, 

.116 

.096 

Worcester,  . 

.085 

.12 

Haverhill, 

.083 

.10 

Newburyport,     . 

.087 

.094 

Liaiub,  taindquarter.     [Pound. 


Boston,    , 

$0,129 

$0,121 

Holyoke, 

$0.12 

$0.12 

Salem, . 

$0,132 

$0,131 

Brockton, 

.176 

.15 

Lawrence,   . 

.15 

.17 

Springfield, 

.13 

.079 

Fall  River,      . 

.217 

.172 

Lowell, 

.126 

.121 

Taunton, 

.18 

.147 

Fitchburg, 

.141 

.13 

Lynn, 

.136 

.128 

Woburn, 

.157 

.18 

Gloucester,     . 

.148 

.12 

New  Bedford, 

.18 

.22 

Worcester,  . 

.135 

.169 

Haverhill, 

.134 

.15 

Newburyport,     . 

.148 

.128 

Ijainb,  leg:.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,154 

$0,135 

Holyoke, 

$0,126 

$0,136 

Salem,  . 

$0,166 

$0.15 

Brockton, 

.18 

.193 

Lawrence,    . 

.16 

.191 

Springfield, 

.145 

.138 

Fall  River,      . 

.203 

.157 

Lowell, 

.146 

.174 

Taunton, 

.203 

.16 

Fitchburg, 

.156 

.166 

Lynn,    . 

.149 

.143 

Woburn, 

.185 

.16 

Gloucester,     . 

.151 

.152 

New  Bedford,     . 

.215 

.222 

Worcester,  . 

.15 

.187 

Haverhill, 

.147 

.16 

Newburyport,     . 

.172 

.155 

I^aiub,  loin. 

[Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,134 

$0,109 

Haverhill,    . 

$0,132 

$0.15 

Newburyport,     . 

$0.17 

$0,135 

Brockton, 

.18 

.15 

1  Holyoke,      . 

.14 

.18 

Salem,  . 

.162 

.138 

Fall  River,       . 

.203 

.15 

1  Lowell, 

.134 

.14 

Taunton, 

.18 

.153 

Fitchburg, 

.13 

.10 

Lynn,   . 

.125 

.125 

Woburn, 

.169 

.18 

Gloucester, 

.149 

.15 

]  New  Bedford,     . 

.207 

.22 

Worcester,  . 

.15 

.20 

Pork,  chop 

.     [Pound  ] 

Boston,    . 

$0,132 

$0,152 

Holyoke, 

$0.13 

$0,147 

Salem,  . 

$0,142 

$0,168 

Brockton, 

.139 

.156 

Lawrence,    . 

.132 

.154 

Springfield, 

.141 

.155 

Fall  River,       . 

.136 

.155 

Lowell, 

.133 

.15 

Taunton, 

.14 

.146 

Fitchburg, 

.131 

.146 

r>ynn,   . 

.128 

.147 

Woburn, 

.13 

.17 

Gloucester,     . 

.14 

.174 

New  Bedford, 

.134 

.156 

Worcester,  • 

.136 

.167 

Haverhill, 

.128 

.167 

Newburyport,     . 

.135 

.165 

Porlc,  roast 

.     [Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,117 

$0,137 

Holyoke, 

$0.13 

$0,124 

Salem,  . 

$0,134- 

$0,155 

Brockton , 

.142 

.15 

Lawrence,    . 

.129 

.15 

Springfield, 

.14 

.15 

Fall  River, 

.128 

.154 

Lowell, 

.125 

.138 

Taunton, 

.137 

.15 

Fitchburg, 

.128 

.135 

Lynn,   . 

.123 

.138 

Woburn, 

.13 

.152 

Gloucester, 

.132 

.167 

New  Bedford,     . 

.132 

.156 

Worcester,  . 

.127 

.161 

Haverhill, 

.12 

.16 

Newburyport,     . 

.125 

.15 

Pork,  spare  rib.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,097 

$0,088 

Holyoke, 

$0,091 

$0,092 

Newburyport,     . 

$0,091 

$0.11 

Brockton, 

.138 

.13 

Lawrence,    . 

.12 

.15 

Salem,  . 

.134 

.10 

Fall  River, 

.124 

.089 

Lowell, 

.088 

.117 

Springfield, 

.102 

.10 

Fitchburg, 

.10 

.093 

Lynn,  . 

.105 

.081 

Taunton, 

.137 

.136 

Gloucester,     . 

.09 

.092 

New  Bedford,     . 

.133 

.084 

Woburn, 

.10 

.082 

Haverhill, 

.12 

.09 

Pork,  salt.     [Pound.] 


.105  I  $0,109 
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Provisions  —  Continued. 

Veal,  cliop.     [Pound.] 


AVKRAGK 

AVEKAGK 

AVERAGE 

Ketail  Prices 

Cities. 

Retail  Pricks 

Cities. 

Retail  I'kices 

April, 

October, 

April, 

October, 

April, 

October, 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

Boston,    . 

$0,147 

$0,173 

Haverhill,    . 

$0,181 

$0.18 

Newburyport,     . 

$0,182 

$0,178 

Brockton, 

.241 

.228 

Holyoke, 

.191 

.165 

Salem,  . 

.213 

.237 

Fall  River, 

.238 

.239 

Lowell, 

.176 

.18 

Springfield, 

.20 

.183 

Fitcbburs, 

.208 

.226 

Lynn,    . 

.174 

.18 

Taunton, 

.25 

.247 

Gloucester, 

.256 

.235 

New  Bedford, 

.243 

.267 

Worcet-ter,  . 

.20 

.25 

Veal,  cutlet 

[Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,247 

$0,215 

Holyoke, 

$0,227 

$0.21 

Newbiiryport, 

$0.21 

$0,248 

Brockton, 

.244 

.25 

Lawrence,    . 

.215 

.22 

Salem,  . 

.276 

.28 

Fall  River,       . 

.258 

.28 

Lowell, 

.275 

.25 

Springfield, 

.247 

.245 

Fitchburg, 

.262 

.265 

Lynn,   . 

.246 

.288 

Taunton, 

.25 

.28 

Gloucester, 

.296 

.288 

New  Bedford,     . 

.243 

.288 

Worcester,  . 

.247 

.28 

Veal,  fore<inarter.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,085 

$0,089 

Holyoke, 

$0,108 

$0,102 

Newburyport,     . 

$0,105 

$0,084 

Brockton, 

.116 

.105 

Lawrence,    . 

.10 

.14 

Salem,  . 

.097 

.105 

Fall  River, 

.082 

.085  1 

Lowell, 

.093 

.09 

Springfield, 

.121 

.10 

Fitchburg, 

.108 

.10 

Lynn,   . 

.089 

.09 

Taunton, 

.123 

,12 

Gloucester,     . 

.107 

.1(11 

New  Bedford, 

.10 

.096 

Worcester,  . 

.12 

.14 

Haverhill, 

.10 

.14 

Veal,  btudquarter.     [Pound. 


Boston,    . 

$0,143 

$0,117 

Holyoke, 

$0,143 

$0.13 

New  Bedford, 

$0,151 

$0,152 

Brockton, 

.156 

.15 

Lawrence,    . 

.12 

.18 

Newburyport,     . 

.1.56 

.13 

Fall  River,       . 

.18 

.136 

Lowell, 

.123 

.125 

Springfield, 

.18 

.15 

Gloucester,      . 
Haverhill, 

.162 
.121 

.16 
.18 

Lynn,   . 

.123 

.136 

Taunton, 

.16 

.155 

Veal,  leg. 

[Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,142 

$0,138 

Holyoke, 

$0.15 

$0,141 

Newburyport,     . 

$0,158 

$0,135 

Brockton, 

.20 

.15 

Lawrence,    . 

.14 

.22 

Salem,  . 

.178 

.178 

Fall  River, 

.25 

.133 

Lowell, 

.139 

.14 

Springfield, 

.18 

.171 

Fitchburg, 

.172 

.182 

Lynn,   . 

.135 

.153 

Taunton, 

.20 

.16 

Gloucester, 
Haverhill, 

.184 
.142 

.168 
.22 

New  Bedford,     . 

.20 

.152 

Worcester,  . 

.174 

.227 

Veal,  loin. 

[Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,162 

$0,126 

Holyoke, 

$0,152 

$0,182 

Newburyport,     . 

$0,156 

$0,133 

Brockton, 

.16 

.15 

Lawrence,    . 

.15 

.18 

Salem, 

.165 

.184 

Fall  River, 

.202 

.132 

Lowell, 

.123 

.16 

Springfield, 

.18 

.166 

Fitchburg, 

.152 

.148 

Lynn,   . 

.119 

.141 

Taunton, 

.217 

.152 

Gloucester, 
Haverhill, 

.16 
.14 

.142 
.16 

New  Bedford,     . 

.242 

.15 

Worcester,  . 

.171 

.20 

Poultry,  Chicken.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,226 

$0,182 

Holyoke, 

$0.20 

$0,182 

Salem,  . 

$0,224 

$0.24 

Brockton, 

.247 

.22 

Lawrence,    . 

.23 

.239 

Springfield, . 

.218 

.172 

Fall  River,       . 

.274 

.22 

Lowell, 

'       .215 

.22 

Taunton, 

.245 

.22 

Fitchburg, 

.246 

.238 

Lynn,    . 

1       .20 

.19 

Woburn, 

.204 

.262 

Gloucester, 

.224 

.235 

New  Bedford, 

.239 

.211 

Worcester,  . 

.22 

.257 

Haverhill, 

.232 

.22 

Newburyport, 

.22 

.212 

Poultry,  Fowl.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,175 

$0,159 

Holyoke, 

$0,175 

$0,152 

Salem,  . 

$0,176 

$0,198 

Brockton, 

.18 

.186 

Lawrence,    . 

.18 

.20 

Springfield, . 

.18 

.163 

Fall  River, 

.195 

.20 

Lowell, 

.18 

.162 

Taunton, 

.177 

.20 

Fitchburg, 

.182 

.186 

Lynn,    . 

.168 

.157  1 

Woburn, 

.186 

.186 

Gloucester, 

.188 

.183 

New  Bedford, 

.173 

.192 

Worcester,  . 

.18 

.206 

Haverhill, 

.174 

.18 

Newburyport, 

.185 

.18 
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Poultry,  Turkey.     [Pound.; 


Cities. 

AVEKAGE 

Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

Average 
Retail  Pricks 

Cities. 

Average 
Retail  Prices 

April, 
1904 

October, 
1904 

April, 
1904 

October, 
1904 

April, 
1904 

October, 
1904 

Boston,    . 
Brockton, 
Holyoke, 

$0.2i9 
.25 
.246 

$0.25 
.28 
.25 

i 

Lowell, 
Lynn,    . 
Salem, . 

$0,247 
.246 
.25 

$0.25 
.233 
.25 

Springfield, . 
Taunton, 

$0.25 
.25 

$0,256 
.296 

Bacon,  side 

[Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,156 

$0,146 

Holyoke, 

$0,144 

$0,141 

Salem,  . 

$0,158 

$0,145 

Brockton, 

.182 

.155 

Lawrence,    . 

.18 

.155 

Springfield, 

.141 

.146 

Fall  River,       . 

.18 

.176 

Lowell, 

.136 

.151 

Taunton, 

.18 

.157 

Fitchburg, 

.149 

.172 

Lynn,    . 

.144 

.142 

Woburn, 

.176 

.20 

Gloucester, 

.177 

.173 

New  Bedford, 

.17 

.175 

Worcester,  . 

.14 

.176 

Haverhill, 

.172 

.152 

Newburyport,     . 

.147 

.147 

' 

Bacon,  sliced.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,145 

$0,151 

Holyoke, 

$0.16 

$0.16 

Salem, . 

$0,175 

$0,176 

Brockton, 

.182 

.18 

Lawrence,    . 

.195 

.16 

Springfield, 

.177 

.18 

Fall  liiver, 

.182 

.19 

Lowell, 

.143 

.17 

Taunton, 

.182 

.18 

Fitchburg, 

.177 

.18 

Lynn,   . 

.164 

.155 

Woburn, 

.19 

.166 

Gloucester, 

.196 

.20 

New  Bedford, 

.191 

.192 

Worcester,  . 

.18 

.19 

Haverhill, 

.185 

.16 

Newburyport,     . 

.16 

.164 

Ham,  sliced 

.     [Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,222 

$0,212 

Holyoke, 

$0,215 

$0.22 

Salem,  . 

$0,215 

$0,213 

Brockton. 

.24 

.24 

Lawrence,    . 

.21 

.22 

Springfield, 

.20 

.214 

Fall  River,       . 

.137 

.24 

Lowell, 

.206 

.219 

Taunton, 

.218 

.243 

Fitchburg, 

.217 

.237 

Lynn,    . 

.204 

.25 

Woburn, 

.271 

.255 

Gloucester,     . 

.247 

.245 

New  Bedford, 

.20 

.228 

Worcester,  . 

.20 

.25 

Haverhill, 

.20 

.211 

Newburyport,     . 

.20 

.20 

Ham,  wliole 

.     [Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,142 

$0,145 

Holyoke, 

$0,142 

$0,142 

Salem, . 

$0.14 

$0,144 

Brockton, 

.14 

.18 

Lawrence,    . 

.178 

.154 

Springfield, . 

.143 

.137 

Fall  River, 

.126 

.15 

Lowell, 

.133 

.139 

Taunton, 

.133 

.179 

Fitchburg, 

.134 

.14 

Lynn.    . 

.142 

.146 

Woburn, 

.153 

.174 

Gloucester, 

.149 

.16 

New  Bedford,     . 

.154 

.16 

Worcester,  . 

.141 

.16 

Haverhill, 

.142 

.153 

Newburyport,     , 

.134 

.149 

Sausages,  Bologna.     [Pound.] 

Boston,   . 

$0,093 

$0  108 

Holyoke, 

$0,102 

$0.10 

Salem,  , 

$0.10 

$0.10 

Brockton, 

.12 

.10 

Lawrence,   . 

.094 

.136 

Springfield, . 

.10 

.103 

Fall  River,       . 

.102 

.092 

Lowell, 

.10 

.10 

Taunton, 

.114 

.10 

Fitchburg, 

.105 

.103 

Lynn,   .         .        .  |       .10 

.10 

Woburn, 

.10 

.10 

Gloucester,     . 

.105 

.11 

New  Bedford, 

.096 

.10 

Worcester,  . 

.10 

.136 

Haverhill, 

.093 

.10 

Newburyport,     . 

.10 

.103 

Mausages,  Frankfurters. 

[Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,105 

$0,112 

Holyoke, 

$0.12 

$0,104 

Salem, . 

$0,139 

$0,148 

Brockton, 

.122 

.10 

Lawrence,    . 

.10 

.105 

Springfield, . 

.12 

.124 

Fall  River,       . 

.10 

.094 

Lowell, 

.122 

.10 

Taunton, 

.12 

.10 

Fitchburg, 

.117 

.104 

Lynn.    . 

.098 

.095 

Woburn, 

.123 

.114 

Gloucester, 

.12 

.12 

New  Bedford,     . 

.112 

.10 

Worcester,  . 

.12 

.147 

Haverhill, 

.10 

.10 

Newburyport,     . 

.122 

.133 

Sausages,  pork.    [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,105 

$0,121 

Holyoke, 

$0.12 

$0,119 

Salem,. 

$0,133 

$0,147 

Brockton, 

.14 

.12 

Lawrence,    . 

.12 

.1.35 

Springfield,. 

.109 

.12 

Fall  River, 

.10 

.115 

Lowell, 

.126 

.112  1 

Taunton, 

.14 

.116 

Fitchburg, 

.12 

.137 

Lynn,   . 

.108 

.111 

Woburn, 

.11 

.128 

Gloucester,     . 

.125 

.124 

New  Bedford,     . 

.114 

.12 

Worcester,  . 

.10 

.132 

Haverhill, 

.12 

.12 

Newburyport,     . 

.12 

.13 
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Shoulder,  corned.     [Pound.] 


Average 

AVBKAOIi 

AVEKAGB 

Rktail  Prici;s 

Uetail  Prices 

Cities. 

Retail  1'rices 

April, 

October, 

April, 

October, 

April, 

October, 

1904 

1004 

1004 

1904 

1904 

1904 

Boston,    . 

$0,092 

$0,103 

Haverhill,    . 

$0.09 

$0,105 

Newburyport,     . 

$0,092 

$0,105 

Brockton, 

.10 

.144 

Holyoke, 

.104 

.107 

Salem,  . 

.10 

.103 

Fall  River,       . 

.089 

.10 

Lowell, 

.10 

.101 

Springfield,. 

.112 

.114 

Fitchburg, 

.106 

.12 

Lynn,   . 

.102 

.102 

Taunton, 

.096 

.134 

Gloucester,     , 

.102 

.122 

New  Bedford, 

.095 

.10 

Woburn, 

.11 

.116 

Shoulder,  smoked.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,092 

$0.10 

Holyoke, 

$0,115 

$0.12 

Salem,  . 

$0.10 

$0,104 

Brockton, 

.10 

.12 

Lawrence,   . 

.096 

.115 

Springfield, 

.12 

.114 

Fall  River,       . 

.101 

.10 

Lowell, 

.10 

.112 

Taunton, 

.097 

.113 

Fitchburg, 

.116 

.111 

Lynn,   . 

.10 

.109 

Woburn, 

.112 

.122 

Gloucester,     . 

.11 

.123 

New  Bedford,     . 

.10 

.095 

Worcester,  . 

.116 

.13 

Haverhill, 

.09 

.11 

Newburyport,     . 

.098 

.10 

liiver.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0.09 

$0,084 

Holyoke, 

$0,073 

$0,078 

Salem, .        .        . 

$0.10 

$0.10 

Brockton, 

.10 

.08 

Lawrence,   . 

.073 

.07 

Springfield, 

.08 

.08 

Fall  River,      . 

.08 

.089 

Lowell, 

.08 

.07 

Taunton, 

.097 

.08 

Fitchburg, 

.077 

.08 

Lynn,  . 

.089 

.072 

Woburn, 

.085 

.085 

Gloucester,     . 

.08 

.089 

New  Bedford,     . 

.092 

.10 

Worcester,  . 

.08 

.088 

Haverhill, 

.08 

.08 

Newburyport,     . 

.092 

.10 

Tripe.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,062 

$0,082 

Holyoke, 

$0,086 

$0.07 

Salem,  . 

$0,115 

$0.10 

Brockton, 

.10 

.08 

Lawrence,   • 

.09 

.075 

Springfield, 

.088 

.082 

Fall  River,       . 

.071 

.081 

Lowell, 

.091 

.06 

Taunton, 

.097 

.086 

Fitchburg, 

.074 

.083 

Lynn,  . 

.067 

.055 

Woburn, 

.086 

.098 

Gloucester,     . 

.08 

.086 

New  Bedford,     . 

.09 

.08 

Worcester,  . 

.08 

.083 

Haverhill, 

.072 

.07 

NewburjiJort,     . 

.05 

.063 

liard,  best  leaf.     [Pound.] 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 
Gloucester, 


$0,124 

$0,116 

.127 

.113 

.12 

.11 

.136 

.124 

Haverhill, 
Holyoke, 
Lawrence, 
Lynn,  . 


$0,119 

$0,118 

.132 

.118 

.14 

.115 

.123 

.134 

New  Bedford, 
Salem,. 
Springfield, 
Taunton, 


$0.12 
.132 
.14 
.116 


Kiard,  leaf.     [Pound.] 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Lawrence, 


$0,114 

$0 

.104 

.113 

.123 

.126 

.115 

Lowell, 
Lynn,  . 
Newburyport, 


$0.14 

$0,125 

.117 

.128 

.10 

.111 

Taunton, 
Worcester,  . 


3.114 
.14 


Irard,  pure.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,101 

$0,091 

Holyoke, 

$0.12 

$0,108 

Salem,  . 

$0,111 

$0,096 

Brockton, 

.13 

.11 

Lynn,  . 

.102 

.101 

Springfield, 

.105 

.103 

Fall  River, 

.104 

.109 

New  Bedford,     . 

.12 

.111 

Taunton, 

.13 

.11 

Fitchburg, 

.117 

.114 

Newburyport,     . 

.093 

.10 

Woburn, 

.124 

.10 

Gloucester,     . 

.12 

.12 

Cottolene.     [Pound.] 


Fitchburg, 
Gloucester, 


$0,125 
.13 


$0.12 
.13 


Holyoke, 
Lynn,  . 


$0.10 
.12 


$0.12 
.12 


Springfield, 
Worcester,  . 


$0.09 
>     .125 


$0,123 
.125 
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FISH. 

Cod,  n-esh.     [Pound.] 


AVBRAGK 

Average 

Average 

CITIK8. 

Retail 

Prices 

Cities. 

Retail  Frices 

Retail  I'riobs 

April, 

October, 

April, 

October, 

April, 

October, 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

Boston,    . 

$0.09 

$0,078 

Ilolyoke, 

$0,077 

$0,051 

Newbiiryport,     . 

$0,071 

$0.07 

Brockton, 

.12 

.10 

Lawrence,    . 

.133 

.131 

Salem, . 

.096 

.094 

Fall  Hiver, 

.10 

.096 

Lowell, 

.073 

.10 

Taunton, 

.115 

.09 

Fitchburg, 

.083 

.078 

Lynn,   . 

.076 

.085 

Woburn, 

.095 

.12 

Gloucester,     . 

.082 

.084 

New  Bedford,     . 

.095 

.10 

Worcester,  . 

.076 

.091 

Haverhill, 

.12 

.07 

Cod,  salt.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,091 

$0.12 

Haverhill,    . 

$0,146 

$0,145 

Salem,  . 

$0,097 

$0.08 

Brockton, 

.151 

.12 

Lawrence,    . 

.13 

.10 

Springfield, 

.10 

.127 

Fall  River,      . 

.139 

.08 

Lowell, 

.10 

.107 

Taunton, 

.146 

.13 

Fitchburg, 

.122 

.099 

Lynn,   . 

.10 

.09 

Woburn, 

.14 

.146 

Gloucester,     . 

.15 

.077 

New  Bedford,     . 

.138 

.078 

Worcester,  . 

.091 

.142 

Halibnt,  fresli.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,166 

$0.19 

Holyoke, 

$0.15 

$0,167 

Salem,  . 

$0,164 

$0,191 

Brockton, 

.197 

.185 

Lawrence,    . 

.178 

.19 

Springfield, 

.15 

.195 

Fall  Uiver,       . 

.203 

.185 

Lowell, 

.156 

.20 

Taunton, 

.217 

.20 

Fitchburg, 

.20 

.20 

Lynn,   . 

.182 

.181 

Woburn, 

.20 

.197 

Gloucester, 

.197 

.20 

New  Bedford, 

.158 

.20 

Worcester,  . 

.153 

.221 

Haverhill, 

.161 

.18 

Newburyport,     . 

.178 

.172 

1 

Hallbnt,  smoked.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,197 

$0,213 

Holyoke, 

$0.18 

$0.20 

Salem, . 

$0.19 

$0,216 

Brockton, 

.244 

.206 

Lawrence,    . 

.19 

.20 

Springfield, 

.175 

.194 

l<^ill  River, 

.20 

.22 

Lowell, 

.18 

.208 

Taunton, 

.208 

.22 

Fitchburg, 

.186 

.196 

Lynn,  . 

.19 

.184 

Woburn. 

.22 

.25 

Gloucester, 

.194 

.193 

New  Bedford, 

.20 

.102 

Worcester,  . 

.18 

.21 

Haverhill, 

.197 

.212 

Newburyport,     . 

.191 

.19 

niaolcerel,  fresh.     [Apiece.] 


Boston,  . 
Fitchburg, 
Holyoke, 


$0.30 

$0,286 

.25 

.266 

.25 

.261 

Lowell, 
Lynn,  . 
Salem,  . 


$0,238 

$0.30 

.216 

.215 

.19 

.30 

Springfield, 

Woburn, 

Worcester, 


$0.22 
.30 
.235 


$0,297 
.25 
.31 


Slackcrel,  salt.     [Apiece.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,164 

$0,151 

Holyoke, 

$0,131 

$0,111 

Salem,. 

$0,168 

$0.20 

Brockton, 

.18 

.153 

Lawrence,    . 

.152 

.288 

Springfield, 

.107 

.126 

Fall  River,       . 

.167 

.144 

Lowell, 

.115 

.155 

Taunton, 

.203 

.15 

Fitchburg. 

.118 

.172 

Lynn,   . 

.156 

.10 

Woburn, 

.12 

.20 

Gloucester,     . 

.16 

.222 

New  Bedford,     . 

.15 

.098 

Worcester,  . 

.123 

.225 

Haverhill, 

.158 

.12 

Salmon,  Bmoked.    [Pound.] 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 
Holyoke, 


$0,241 

$0,281 

.262 

.246 

.216 

.20 

.25     1 

Lawrence,    . 
Lowell, 
Lynn,   . 
New  Bedford, 


.244 
.208 
.238 
.25 


$0,332 


.164 
.20 


\  Salem, . 

Springfield, 
I  Taunton, 

Worcester, 


$0,267 
.20 
.30 
.185 


$0.28 
.25 
.24 
.26 
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VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage.     [Pound.] 


CiTIKS. 

AVKRAGK 

Retail  Pricks 

CiTIKS. 

AVKI'AOK 

itKTAiL  Prices 

CiTIHS. 

AVEKAOE 

Bktail  Prices 

April, 

loot 

October, 
1004 

April, 
1004 

October, 
1004 

April, 
1004 

October, 
1004 

Boston,    . 
Brockton, 
Full  Hivor,       . 
Fitchburg, 
Gloucester,     . 
Haverhill, 

$0,055 
.055 
.075 
.0iJ7 
.051 
.065 

$0,012 
.01 
.02 
.029 
.018 
.02 

Ilolyoke,   ,  . 

Lawrence,    . 

Lowell, 

Lynn,    . 

New  Bedford,     . 

$0.05 
.07 
.06 
.044 
.062 

$0.01 
.01 
.01 
.015 
.03 

Newburyport,     . 

Salem 

HprinKfleld, 
Taunton, 
Worcester,  . 

$0.05 
.05 
.06 
.05 
.00 

$0,018 
.019 
.011 
.013 
.02 

Onion*. 

[(^uart.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,064 

$0,054 

Holyoke, 

$0,061 

$0.05 

Salem,  . 

$0,078 

$0.05 

Brockton, 

.07 

.05 

Lawrence,    . 

.07 

.05 

Springfield, 

.083 

.05 

Fall  Kiver,       . 

.055 

.05 

Lowell, 

.076 

.05 

Taunton, 

.07 

.05 

Fitchburg, 

.062 

.05 

Lynn,    . 

.065 

.043 

Woburn, 

.10 

.06 

Gloucester,     . 

.095 

.052 

New  Bedford, 

.053 

.057 

Worcester,  . 

.06 

.05 

Haverhill, 

.075 

.05 

Newburyport,     . 

.056 

.076 

Potatoes,  sweet.    [Pound.] 


Potatoes,  wblte.     [Feck.] 


Turnips,  white.     [Pound.] 


Turnips,  yellow.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,043 

$0,025 

Holyoke, 

$0.06 

$0,016 

Salem, . 

$0.05 

$0,018 

Brockton, 

.0.58 

.025 

Lawrence,    . 

.05 

.02 

Springfield, 

.06 

.02 

Fall  Kiver,       . 

.05 

.03 

Lowell, 

.05 

.02 

Taunton, 

.06 

.026 

Fitchburg, 

.05 

.02 

Lynn,   . 

.042 

.021  1 

Woburn, 

.055 

.02 

Gloucester, 

.045 

.026 

New  Bedford, 

.05 

.03     ! 

Worcester,  . 

.06 

.028 

Haverhill, 

.05 

.02 

Newburyport, 

.054 

.021  i 

Boston,    . 

$0,316 

$0,195 

Holyoke,     . 

$0.34 

$0,189 

Salem,  . 

$0,392 

$0.18 

Brockton, 

.363 

.221 

Lawrence,    . 

.33 

.195 

Springfield, 

.321 

.20 

Fall  River,       . 

.302 

.252 

Lowell, 

.375 

.20 

Taunton, 

.406 

.24 

Fitchburg, 

.347 

.20 

Lynn,   . 

.302 

.176 

Woburn, 

.37 

.206 

Gloucester,     . 

.362 

.214 

New  Bedford, 

.342 

.253 

Worcester,  . 

.346 

.214 

Haverhill, 

.35 

.20 

Newburyport, 

.35 

.234 

Boston,    . 

$0,028 

$0.02 

Lawrence,    . 

$0.03 

$0.02 

Salem,  . 

$0,042 

$0.02 

Brockton, 

.02 

.02 

Lowell, 

.03 

.02 

Springfield, 

.025 

.015 

Fall  Kiver, 

.022 

.02 

Lynn,    . 

.036 

.03 

Taunton, 

.02 

.021 

Fitcliburg, 

.023 

.023 

New  Bedford, 

.02 

.02 

Woburn, 

.038 

.02 

Haverhill, 

.03 

.02 

Newburyport,     . 

.023 

.02 

Worcester,  . 

.025 

.024 

Holyoke, 

.022 

.015 

Boston,   . 

$0,023 

$0.02 

Holyoke, 

$0,027 

$0,016 

Salem,  . 

$0,033 

$0,023 

Brockton, 

.02 

.02 

Lawrence,    . 

.03 

.02 

Springfield, 

.025 

.015 

Fitchburg, 

.023 

.023 

Lowell, 

.028 

.02 

Taunton, 

.02 

.021 

Gloucester,     . 

.024 

.02 

Lynn,   . 

.021 

.016 

Woburn, 

.03 

.02 

Haverhill, 

.03 

.02 

Newburyport,     . 

.03 

.02 

Worcester,  . 

.028 

.023 

FKUIT. 

Apples,  dried.     [Pound.] 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 
Fitchburg, 
Gloucester. 


.109 

.11 

.12 

.116 

.106 


$0,098 

,08 

117 

108 

116 


Holyoke, 

Lynn,   . 
New  Bedford, 
Newburyport, 


$0,105 

$0.10 

.098 

.107 

.122 

.13 

.107 

.10 

Salem,  . 
Springfield, 
Taunton, 
Worcester, 


$0,138 
.113 
.12 
.111 


$0,117 
.081 
.115 
.12 
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FiiiiT  —  Concluded. 

Applt'M.  tVoHli.     [Pock. J 




Average 



AVERAQK 

Average 

CniKs. 

Retail  Pricks 

V.niKa. 

Kktail  I'ricks 

Cities. 

Retail  Pricks 

April, 

October, 

April, 

October, 

April, 

October, 

1004   {   1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

Boston,    . 

$0,402 

$0,252 

llolvoki', 

$0,333  1  $0.14     1 

Springfield, 

$0,317 

$0.20 

Brockton, 

.477 

.25 

Lymi,   . 

.34 

.272 

Tauntou, 

.50 

.266 

Kail  Kiver.       . 

.50 

.369 

New  lU'ilfonl, 

.50 

.296 

Woburii, 

.334 

.366 

Fitchburi;, 

.307 

.191 

Newburvport,     . 

.285 

.191 

Worcester,  . 

.35 

.221 

CHoucefttT,      . 

.317 

.229 

Snlcm,  . 

.442 

.208 

Apricots,  dried.    [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0.14 

$0.13 

Ilolyoke, 

$0,124 

$0,125 

Salem,  . 

$0,146 

$0,139 

Brockton, 

.13 

.174 

Lawrence,    . 

.122 

.117 

Springfield, 

.148 

.146 

Kail  Kiver, 

.148 

.146 

Lowell, 

.159 

.13 

Taunton, 

.15 

.163 

Fitchburg, 

.12 

.137 

Lynn,   . 

.12 

.119 

Woburn, 

.162 

.142 

Gloucester,     . 

.141 

.15 

New  Bedford, 

.154 

.137 

^Vorcester,  . 

.16 

.16 

llaverliiU, 

.125 

.13 

Newburyport,     . 

.126 

.13 

Bananas.     [Dozen. 


Boston,    . 

$0,176 

$0.15 

Haverhill,    . 

$0.20 

$0.20 

New  Bedford,     . 

$0.17 

$0,194 

Brockton, 

.16 

.193 

Ilolyoke, 

.182 

.187 

Salem,. 

.199 

.15 

Fall  Kiver, 

.153 

.15 

Lawrence,    . 

.203 

.20 

Springfield, 

.132 

.187 

Fitchburtr, 

.177 

.20 

Lowell, 

.179 

.196 

Taunton, 

.18 

.15 

Gloucester,     . 

.187 

.207 

Lynn,  . 

.195 

.152 

Worcester,  . 

.187 

.20 

Cranberries 

.     [Quart.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,107 

$0,085 

Holyoke, 

$0.12 

$0.10 

Salem, . 

$0.10 

$0,071 

Brockton, 

.098 

.10 

Tjawrence,   . 

.118 

.078 

Springfield, 

.116 

.118 

Fall  Kiver,       . 

.121 

.10 

Lowell, 

.111 

.132 

Taunton, 

.10 

.10 

Fitchbnrg, 

.12 

.091 

Lynn,  . 

.095 

.072 

Woburn, 

.096 

.09 

Gloucester, 

.116 

.10 

New  Bedford, 

.10 

.10 

Worcester,  . 

.123 

.10 

lluveihill. 

.126 

.077 

Newburyport,     . 

.108 

.095 

Itemous.    [Dozen.] 


Boston,    . 

$0.1.33 

$0,178 

llolvoke,      . 

$0,215 

$0.19 

Salem, . 

$0,184 

$0.14 

Brockton, 

.109 

.175 

Lawrence,    . 

.194 

.20 

Springfield, 

.199 

.24 

Kail  Kiver,      . 

.146 

.21 

Lowell, 

.161 

.176 

Taunton, 

.175 

.174 

Fitchburg, 

.20 

.225 

Lynn,  . 

.134 

.176 

Worcester,  . 

.194 

.18 

Gloucester, 

.23 

.231 

New  Bedford,     . 

.178 

.179 

Orauffes.    [Dozen.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,243 

$0,294 

Gloucester, . 

$0,283 

1 
$0,485 

IjVnn,    . 

$0.24 

$0,252 

Brockton, 

.279 

.30 

llolyoko. 

.223 

.315 

Salem, . 

.249 

.365 

Fall  Kiver,      . 

.35 

.35 

Lowell, 

.232 

.30 

Springfield, 

.249 

.357 

Fitchburg, 

.216 

.289 

Prunes.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,074 

$0,074 

Holyoke, 

$0,067 

$0.10 

Salem,  . 

$0,098 

$0,091 

Brockton, 

.085 

.107 

Lawrence,   . 

.098 

.092 

Springfield, 

.071 

.094 

Kali  Kiver,       . 

.118 

.094 

Lowell, 

.077 

.08 

Taunton, 

.10 

.102 

Kitchburg, 

.0l>2 

.089 

Lynn,   . 

.076 

.086 

Woburn, 

.074 

.097 

Glouooster, 

.093 

.097 

New  lU'dford, 

.12 

.101 

AVorcester,  . 

.071 

.10 

Haverhill, 

.076 

.094 

Newburyport,     . 

.112 

.092 
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FUEL. 


Coal,  ftarnace.     [Ton.] 


Coal,  nut.     [Ton.] 


Coal,  egg. 

[Ton.] 

AVHIUGK 

AVKBAOB 

AVBKAGE 

KKTAII-   I'HIOKS 

CiTlKS. 

KKTAIL    I'UIOKS 

CiTIKS. 

KKTAIL   I'ltlCKS 

April, 

October, 

April, 

October, 

April,   1  October. 

1904 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

Boston,    . 

$7.00 

$6.76 

Ilolyoko, 

$7.50 

$7.25 

Ralem,. 

$6.76 

$6.8.36 

l?ri)okton, 

7.7r) 

9.60 

Lawrence,    . 

7.25 

7.234 

Kprlngfield, . 

7.00 

7.00 

Kiill  Kivor, 

7.60 

7.00 

Lowell, 

7.00 

7.50 

'I'aunton, 

7.00 

S.76 

KitcliburK, 

7.25 

7.75 

Lynn,  . 

6.75 

7.00 

Woburn, 

7.316 

7.164 

OloucoHter,     . 

7.00 

7.00 

New  nodford. 

7.00 

7.25 

Worcester,  , 

7.00 

7.50 

Haverhill, 

7.435 

7.50 

Ncwl)iiryi)ort,     . 

6.75 

6.75 

Boston,    . 

$7,029 

$6.50 

Iluvorhill,    . 

$7,419 

$7.25 

Salom,. 

$6,666 

$6,722 

Brockton, 

7.75 

9.60 

LawrcMicc,    . 

7.25 

7.00 

Taunton, 

7.00 

8.76 

Kail  River,       . 

7.25 

7.00 

Lowell, 

7.00 

7.50 

Wol)urn, 

7.316 

6.968 

Fitclilmrg, 

7.25 

7.50 

Lynn,   . 

6.50 

6.75 

Worcester,  . 

7.00 

7.25 

Gloucester,     . 

7.00 

7.00 

Now  Bedford,     . 

7.00 

7.25 

UoKton,    . 

$7.00 

$7.00 

Ilolyoke, 

$7.50 

$7.26 

Salera,  . 

$6.75 

$6,906 

Brockton, 

7.75 

9.50 

Lawrence,   . 

7.25 

7.25 

Springfield, . 

7.00 

7.00 

Fall  River, 

7.75 

8.25 

Ijowell, 

7.00 

7.50 

Taunton, 

7.00 

8.75 

Fitchburg, 

7.25 

7.75 

Lynn,   . 

8.75 

7.00 

Woburn, 

7.316 

7.229 

Gloucester,      . 

7.25 

7.25 

New  Bedford, 

7.00 

7.00 

Worcester,  . 

7.00 

7.50 

Haverhill, 

7.431 

7.50 

Newburyport,     . 

6.76 

6.75 

Coal,  atove.    [Ton 

•] 

BoHton,    .    •     . 

$7.00 

$7.00 

Ilolyoke, 

$7.. 50 

$7.25 

Salem,  . 

$6.75 

$6,916 

Brockton, 

7.75 

9.60 

Lawrence,    . 

7.25 

7.25 

Springfield, . 

7.00 

7.00 

Fall  River,       . 

7.75 

8.50 

Lowell, 

7.00 

7.. 50 

Taunton, 

7.00 

S.75 

I'Mtcliburg, 

7.25 

7.75 

Lynn,   . 

6.75 

7.00 

Woburn, 

7.316 

7.173 

OloiiccHter,     . 

7.25 

7.25 

Now  Bedford, 

7.00 

8.25 

Worcester,  . 

7.00 

7.50 

Haverhill, 

7.437 

7.50 

Newburyport,     . 

6.75 

6.75 

Wood,  hard.    [Cord.] 

Boston,    . 

$12,848 

$12.00 

Ilolyoko, 

$0.00 

$9,264 

Salem , . 

$11.00 

.$10.00 

Brockton, 

0.50 

9.50 

Lawrence,    . 

9.00 

7.00 

Springtield, . 

9.00 

8.00 

Fall  River,       . 

0.00 

8.68 

1  Lowell, 

y.oo 

8.00 

Taunton, 

K.OO 

8.. 50 

Fitclibiirg, 

8.00 

8.89 

Lynn,   . 

11.142 

11.733 

Woburn, 

8.666 

6.562 

Gloucester,     . 

14.00 

14.007 

New  l?edl'ord,     . 

8.60 

8.00 

Worcester,  . 

9.00 

9.571 

Haverhill, 

7.50 

6.375 

Newl)uryport,     . 

9.. 30 

9.333 

l¥ood,  soft.     [Cord.] 


Boston,    . 

$11,333 

$10.00 

Ilolyoke, 

$7.3.33 

$5.00 

1 
Salem,  . 

$9,777 

$9.00 

Brockton, 

7.50 

7.944 

Lawrence,    . 

8.00 

0.129 

Springfield,. 

7.00 

7.00 

Fall  i;iver, 

9.00 

8.00 

Lowell, 

6.00 

6.00 

Taunton, 

7.00 

7.60 

Fitcliburg, 

7.00 

6.603 

Lynn,    . 

9.157 

9.473 

Woburn, 

8.666 

6.50 

GlonccHter, 

12.142 

11.066 

New  Bedford, 

7.50 

7.00 

Worcester,  . 

7.00 

8.00 

Haverhill, 

6.50 

5.50 

Newburyport,     . 

7.76 

7.60 

III  tlie  following  recapitulation  wo  have  brought  together  the  dift'er- 
ent  articles  in  each  of  the  17  cities  in  April  and  in  October,  and  present 
an  average  retail  price  per  basis  for  all  of  the  cities  considered.  For 
instance,  it  is  seen  that  in  Ajnil,  1904,  the  average  price  of  Hour  (biviid) 
was  based  upon  that  sold  in  barrels  to  the  number  of  1,53(5,  and  in  Octo- 
ber upon  1,110  barrels  similarly  sold.  The  average  for  the  State  in 
April,  1!)04,  was  $6,371  per  barrel,  and  in  October,  1904,  $7.()2(;  per 
barrel.     This  April  average  was  exceeded  in  the  cities  of  Fall  Kiver, 
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Fitchburg,  Gloucester,  Haverhill,  Holyoke,  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  Salem, 
Springfield,  Taunton,  and  Worcester,  while  in  Boston,  Brockton,  Law- 
rence. Lynn,  I^ewburyport,  and  Woburn  the  price  per  barrel  was  lower 
than  this  average.  In  October,  the  average  retail  price  per  barrel  of 
bread  flour  for  the  State  was,  as  stated,  $7.62H.  This  average  was 
exceeded  for  that  month  in  the  cities  of  Brockton,  Fall  River,  Gloucester, 
New  Bedford,  Salem,  Taunton,  and  Worcester,  the  average  in  the  other 
cities  ranging  lower  than  this  figure.  The  table  is  easily  comprehended 
and  needs  no  further  introduction  or  analysis. 

THE   STATE. 


Groceries. 


Floor: 

Bread, 

Pastrj-, 


pound 
barrel 
pound 
barrel 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 


Buckwheat,  ....... 

Entire  wheat, 

Graham 

Rye 

9Ieal : 

Corn pound 

Oat, pound 

Rye, pound 

Coffee  : 

Blend, pound 

Java pound 

Mocha, ,  .        .  pound 

Mocha  and  Java, pound 

Rio,  pound 

Santos, pound 

Tea: 

Black pound 

Green pound 

Gunpowder, pound 

Mixed, pound 

Sugrar : 

Coffee  A,       .  pound 

Cut  loaf .  pound 

Granulated, pound 

Powdered, pound 

Yellow, ,  pound 

molasses :  I 

Cooking, 1  gallon 

New  Orleans, j  gallon 

Ponce, j  gallon 

Porto  Rico, gallon 

Syrup, j  gallon 

Vinegar :  I 

Cider, 1  gallon 

^^^lite  wine, gallon 

Butter : 

Cooking I  pound 

Creamery '  pound 

Dairy, pound 

Renovated, pound 

Cheese : 

Liverpool, pound 

New  York .  pound 

Sage, I  pound 

Vermont, I  pound 

Eggrs : 

Cape dozen 


Eastern, 
Near  by. 
Refrigerator, 
Western, 
Beans : 
Black,  . 
Lentils, . 
Medium, 
Pea, 

Red  kidney,  , 
Yellow  eye,  - 


dozen 
dozen 
dozen 
dozen 

quart 
quart 
quart 
quart 
quart 
quart 


April,  1904 


Quantities        Average 
Sold  Retail  Price 


13,600 
1,536 

13,550 
1,302 
5,407 
8,378 
7,565 
6,370 

17,807 

11,915 

8,630 

1,0P5 
16,102 
14,517 
3,375 
3,964 
2,796 

17,095 

14,902 

775 

25,490 

7,285 
8,145 
106,725 
8,827 
9,970 

2,530 
6,864 
970 
4,948^4 
1,566^4 

5,46534 
5,213 

6,215 
36,270 
11,485 

1,505 


4,820 

720 

6,927 

2,792 
13,524 
13,621 

1,225 
12,579 

1,198 
922 
6,155 
31,944 
7,983 
8.452 


$0,039 
6.371 
.039 
5.824 
.039 
.043 
.034 
.031 

.027 
.042 
.033 

.24 

.298 

.299 

.31 

.16 

.187 

.453 
.465 
.648 
.475 

.052 
.079 
.055 


.39 
.515 


.488 
.525 

.218 
.191 

.219 
.263 

.284 
.226 

.18 
.164 
.179 
.169 

.245 
.226 
.254 
.195 
.206 

.119 
.079 
.091 
.095 
.125 
.116 


OCTOBEK,   1904 


Quantities 
Sold 


Average 
Retail  Price 


22,653 
1,110 

14,894 
407 
2,562 
4,717 
5,990 
2,754 

11,337 

9,568 
4,270 

7,897 
5,045 
4,092 
10,947 
1,785 
1,229 

7,081 

5,021 

368 

7,886 

3,036 

6,199 

135,725 

7,796 

10,690 

2,889 
3,394 
1,515 
3,190 
723 

3,639 
2,312 

2,067 

26,202 

7,645 

355 

1,189 

3,507 

786 

1,540 

3,292 
5,677 
4,748 
2,626 
2,450 

441 

308 

5,195 

16,898 

2,935 

2,808 


$0.04 
7.626 
.036 
6.797 
.041 
.045 
.033 
.033 

.029 
.043 
.034 

.274 

.304 

.306 

.314 

.16 

.172 

.511 
.514 

.697 
.53 

.062 
.073 
.057 
.073 
.052 

.405 
.538 
.584 
.482 
.467 

.223 
.202 

.213 
.265 
.258 
.233 

.177 
.148 
.174 
.151 

.279 

.27 

.345 

.255 

.256 


.097 
.092 
.092 
.118 
.113 
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The  Static  —  Continued. 


GROCERrEs  —  Con. 
Pease : 

Dried 

Split, 

Rice  : 

Good 

Head, 

Tapioca : 

Klake, 

Pearl 

SaffO, 

Bread  soda,  .         .         .         , 

Salcratus,      

Stareli, 

Soap : 

Lauudry,       .         .        .         .        , 

Old, 

Keroseoe  oil,       ... 
PieUlea : 

Cucumber,    .... 

Mixed 

Provisions. 

Beef,  corned : 

Brisket, 

Flank, 

Rib  (thick  end),   ... 
Beef,  roast: 

Rib, 

Rib  roll,         .... 

Rump  (back),       ... 

Rump  (face). 

Sirloin,  

Vein, 

Beefsteak : 

Chuck 

Hamburger,  .... 

Round, 

Rump, 

Sirloin,  

Beef,  soiip : 

Shin  bone,     .... 
Iiainb  : 

Chop,     

Forequarter,  ... 

Hindquarter, 

Leg, 

Loin, 

Pork: 

Chop, 

Roast, 

Spare  rib,      .... 

Salt, 

Veal: 

Chop 

Cutlet, 

Forequarter, .... 

Hindquarter, 

Leg, 

Loin,      ..... 
Poultry : 

Chicken,        .... 

Fowl, 

Turkey,         .... 
Bacon : 

Side, 

Sliced, 

Hani  : 

Sliced, 

Whole, 

Sausages: 

Bologna,         .... 

Frankfurters, 

Pork, 

Slionlder: 

Corned 

Smoked,        .... 

Iiiver, 

Tripe, 

l<ard  : 

Best  leaf 

Leaf 

Pure 

Cottolene,      .... 


quart 
quart 

pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

cake 

bar 

gallon 

quart 
quart 


pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 


April,  lOO'l 


Quantities 
Sold 


16,072 
2,643 


8,.575 

3,628 
5,093 
2,756 
5,797 
4,.5o0 
7,646 

26,676 

4,681 

17,745 

3,424 
2.672 


14,100 
12,.'547 
15,542 

12,463 
9,907 
5,626 
10,076 
12,467 
7,103 

18,763 
13,833 
19,766 
23,405 
23,553 

12,494 

13,791 
10,268 

9,588 
10,683 

7,563 

13,103 
15,368 

8,774 
1,800 

6,8.51 
4,253 
6,191 
5,276 
5,858 
4,381 

8.228 
9,057 
5,549 

5,232 
9,598 

11,838 
15,634 

5,327 
8,453 
9,903 

6,448 
6.403 
6,417 
8,063 

6,513 

4,806 

10,.536 

1,690 


Average 
Ketall  Price 


.079 
.091 

.07 
.09 

.057 
.055 
.074 
.052 
.075 
.054 

.048 
.048 
.148 

.12 
.146 


.103 
.056 
.116 

.175 
.139 
.182 
.176 
.214 
.153 

.102 
.118 
.191 

.237 
.245 


.196 

.10 

.16 

.165 

.156 

.135 
.13 
.11 
.105 

.189 

.244 

.103 

.149 

.17 

.169 

.229 
.178 
.249 

.155 
.169 

.193 
.139 

.10 

.113 

.113 

.099 
.101 

.082 
.077 

.125 
.12 
.109 
.105 


October,  1904 


Quantities 
Sold 


2,235 

1,887 

4,024 
3,921 


2,026 
908 
3,210 
2,765 
5, .598 

24,800 

3,912 

15,610 

1,339 
714 


11,226 
10,070 
11,998 

12,690 
6,420 
4,165 
5,071 
7,435 
3,675 

6,175 

7,606 

17,735 

14,570 

11,150 

13,025 

7,010 

11,964 

8,375 

9,672 

3,087 

10,496 

13,006 

4,457 

11,310 

2,501 
2,042 
3,934 
2,660 
3,314 
2  722 

5, .361 
8,570 
1,413 

3,602 
4,277 

7,420 
9,374 

2,569 
4,062 
4,278 

5,120 
6,604 
4,803 
2,931 

7,092 
2,340 
8,520 
1,289 


Average 
Retail  Price 
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The  State  —  Concluded. 


Fish. 
Cod: 

Fresh,     .... 

Salt,        .... 
Halibut: 

Fresh 

Smoked, 
Mackerel : 

Fresh,    .... 

Salt,        .... 
Salmon,  smoked, 

Vegetable 

Cabbagre, 

Onions,    .... 

Potatoes  : 

Sweet 

White 

Turnips : 

Wlilte,    .... 
Yellow, .... 

Fruit. 
Apples  : 

Dried,     .... 

Fresh,     .... 
Apricots  (dried). 
Bananas, 
Cranberries, 
KiCiuons, .... 
Oranges, 
Prunes,    .... 

Fuel. 
Coal: 

Egg 

Furnace, 

Nut 

Stove,     .... 
n^ood: 

Hard,      .... 
Soft 


pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 

apiece 
apiece 
pound 


pound 
quart 

pound 
peck 

pound 
pound 


pound 

peck 

pound 

dozen 

quart 

dozen 

dozen 

pound 


ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 

cord 
cord 


April,  1904 


Quantities 
Sold 


21,385 
5,706 

15,995 
3,345 

9,092 
5,064 
1.873 


9,480 
7,719 

6,291 
14,230 

7,108 
7,846 


5,792 
6,183 
3,665 
6,775 
4,675 
4,860 
21,088 
10,435 


3,564 
3,985 
1,892 
3,499 

287V^ 
346 


Average 
Retail  Price 


.093 
.112 

.178 
.19 

.199 
.152 

.228 


.05 
.336 


.025 
.024 


.114 

.406 
.14 
.173 
.11 

.165 
.261 
.087 


7.218 
7.152 
7.322 
7.24 

9.924 
8.736 


OCTOBEK,   1904 


Quantities 
Sold 


Average 
Retail  Price 


26,058 
3,192 

10,475 
1,316 

4,088 

1,824 

762 


19,015 
7,062 

27,475 
12,095 

4,216 
9,905 


1,804 
3,352 
1,527 
3,318 
5,640 
2,276 
1,386 
5,936 


5,400V2 
3,839 
4,520 
8,163 

5431/2 
56OV2 


.086 
.112 

.193 
.198 

.246 
.153 
.255 


.016 
.051 


.022 
.201 


.02 
.019 


.104 
.253 
.138 
.169 
.086 
.182 
.285 
.087 


7.518 
7.609 
7.564 
7.751 

8.474 
7.174 


The  number  of  lines  or  details  included  in  the  table  is  142.  Of 
these,  74  show  an  increase  in  October  as  compared  with  April ;  60  a  de- 
crease, and  eioht  remain  the  same. 


ABSENCE    AFTER   PAY   DAY.     No.   2 


In  the  Bulletin  for  July  an  article  was  published  with  the  title 
"Absence  after  Pay  Day."  We  repeat  the  opening  paragraph  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  consideration  of  this  subject : 

The  statement  has  frequently  been  made  that  the  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors  by 
workingmen  after  pay  day  is  an  evil  which  affects  the  industry  of  the  Commonwealth  in  a  large 
and  increasing  ratio.  This  impression  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  tem- 
perance reformers,  and  numerous  inquiries  have  been  made  of  this  Department  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  statement. 

It  was  shown  that  this  "impression  "  was  an  erroneous  one  and  had 
no  foundation  in  fact.     The  number  of  persons  covered  by  the  investiga- 
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tion  was  ;)!l,7(il,  and  it  was  learned  that  only  1.29  per  cent  of  this  num- 
ber were  absent  from  their  w^ork  after  pay  day  from  drunkenness,  which 
proportion  certainly  cannot  be  considered  cause  for  alarm.  The  closing 
paragraph  of  this  article  said  : 

The  season  of  the  year  also  has  its  effect.  It  is  asserted  by  some  manufacturers  that  there 
is  more  loss  of  time  among  employees  from  the  use  of  liquor  in  the  Summer,  when  men  can  stay 
out  of  doors  in  comfort,  than  there  is  in  the  Winter. 

In  order  to  test  the  truth  of  the  latter  statement  we  selected  the 
establishments  which  we  considered  representative,  and  which  seemed  from 
their  environment  to  offer  the  greatest  inducement  for  their  employees 
to  indulge  any  propensities  for  liquor  which  they  may  have  had,  and  made 
another  canvass,  selecting  the  last  week  in  August  for  the  investigation. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  this  week  was  certainly  warm  enough  to  permit 
the  men  to  "  stay  out  of  doors  in  comfort,"  and  in  justice  to  the  working- 
men  of  the  Commonwealth  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  results  of  this 
canvass  presented  them  in  a  better  light  than  did  the  one  in  Februarv. 

From  the  413  establishments  visited  in  February  we  selected  32<S  for 
calls  in  August,  and  in  the  following  table  we  present  the  results  as  show^n 
by  the  books  and  statements  of  the  proprietors,  foremen,  bookkeepers, 
and  others  supplying  the  information.  This  presentation  is  comparative, 
and  shows  identical  establishments,  that  is  to  say,  the  328  establish- 
ments reporting  in  August  are  the  same  328  establishments  which  reported 
in  February.  The  first  table  of  the  series  shows  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments visited  in  each  of  the  cities  and  towns  specified,  and  the  number 
of  male  persons  over  16  years  of  age  employed  on  Saturda}^  and  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  in  February  and  August. 


Cities  and  Towns. 


Attleborough, 
Beverly,  . 
Brockton, 
Chicopee,  . 
Dan  vers, 
Fall  River, 
Gloucester, 
Havbrhill, 

HOLTOKE,  . 

Lawrence, 
Lowell,  . 
Ltnn, 

Marblehead, 
New  Bedford, 
Northampton, 
Peabody,     . 

PiTTSFIELD, 
QUINCY, 

Rockland,  . 

Salem, 

Springfield, 

Taunton, . 

Other  cities  and  towns. 


Number 
of  Estab- 
lishments 

Visited 


Number  of  Males 

over  16  Fears  of  Age  at 

Work  on  — 


Saturday 


69 
234 
336 

40 

105 

4,862 

71 

2,804 

193 

108 

284 

1,226 

82 
10,837 

87 
610 

22 
200 

39 
577 
732 
206 
792 

24,516 


Monday 


57 
232 
307 

40 

105 

4,660 

71 

2,733 

188 

108 

283 

1,218 

82 
10,313 

87 
600 

20 
174 

34 
570 
718 
185 
764 

23,549 


Number  of  Males 

over  16  Years  of  Age  at 

Work  on  — 


Saturday    Monday 


39 
286 
324 

82 

109 

4,705 

146 

2,718 

541 

126 

312 

1,404 

85 
9,280 

78 
576 

25 
188 

39 
681 
634 
227 
707 

23,312 


38 
280 
.310 

82 

107 

4,702 

142 

2,692 

538 

124 

310 

1,359 

81 
9,204 

76 
567 

25 
184 

39 
659 
632 
220 
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In  the  328  establishments,  24,516  males  over  16  years  of  age  were 
at  work  on  Saturday  in  February,  and  23,549  on  the  following  Monday. 
In  August,  in  the  same  328  establishments,  there  were  23,312  males  over 
16  years  of  age  at  work  on  Saturday,  and  23,070  on  the  following  Mon- 
day. It  will  l)e  noted  that  the  establishments  visited  are  well  distributed 
throughout  the  several  cities  and  towns,  especially  in  the  large  manu- 
facturing places. 

The  next  table  shows  the  number  of  males  over  16  years  of  age  absent 
on  the  Monday  after  pay  day  on  account  of  drunkenness  and  for  other 
causes,  in  February  and  August,  with  the  percentages  which  the  number 
absent  for  drunkenness  bears  to  the  total  number  of  males  employed  on 
Saturday. 


Febedary 

August 

Number  of  Males 

Percentages 

Number  of  Males 

Percentages 

Cities  and  Towns. 

Absent  on  Monday  on 

of  Drunk- 

Absent on  Monday  on 

of  Drunk- 

Account of— 

enness  of 

Account  of— 

enness  of 

Total  Males 

Total  Males 

Drunken- 

Other 

Employed 

Drunken- 

Other 

Employed 

ness 

Causes 

on  Saturday 

ness 

Causes 

on  Saturday 

Attleboroiigh, 

2 

10 

2.90 

1 

Beverly, . 

_ 

2 

_ 

- 

6 

. 

Brockton, 

10 

19 

2.98 

7 

7 

2.16 

Chicopee, 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Danvers,    . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

Fall  River,     . 

43 

159 

0.88 

2 

1 

0.04 

Gloucester,    . 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

4 

_ 

Haverhill, 

51 

20 

1.82 

16 

10 

0.59 

HOLTOKE,  . 

3 

2 

1..55 

3 

_ 

0.55 

Laavrence, 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

1.59 

Lowell,    . 

1 

- 

0.35 

2 

_ 

0-64 

Ltnn, 

8 

_ 

0.65 

8 

37 

0.57 

Marblehead, 

- 

- 

_ 

•2 

2 

2.35 

New  Bedford, 

153 

371 

1.41 

74 

2 

0.80 

Northampton, 

_ 

_ 

. 

2 

_ 

2.56 

Peabody,    . 

2 

8 

0.33 

- 

9 

- 

PiTTSFIELD, 

- 

2 

_ 

_ 

- 

QUINCT,       . 

14 

12 

7.00 

1 

3 

0.53 

Rockland,  . 

1 

4 

2.56 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Salem, 

■4 

3 

0.69 

_ 

22 

_ 

SPRINGriELD,     . 

*10 

4 

1.37 

2 

_ 

0.32 

Taunton,  . 

6 

15 

2.91 

3 

4 

1.32 

Other  cities  and  towns. 

20 

8 

2.53 

7 

1 

0.99 

Totals, 

• 

*328 

639 

1.34 

131 

111 

0.56 

*  One  of  these  persons  was  under  21  years  of  age. 


First  considering  the  total  line,  we  see  that  in  February  there  were 
328  males  over  16  years  of  age,  out  of  a  total  number  employed  of 
24,516,  who  were  absent  from  their  work  after  pay  da}^,  because  of  an 
over  indulgence  in  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  this  number  was  equivalent 
to  1.34  percent  of  the  total  number  emploj^ed  on  the  previous  Saturday. 
In  August,  in  the  same  328  establishments,  there  were  absent  on  account 
of  drunkenness  on  the  day  after  pay  day  131  males,  or  0.56  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  employed  on  the  Saturday  preceding. 

If  we  consider  the  cities  and  towns  we  note  many  peculiar  features. 
In  every  instance,  except  three,  where  persons  were  absent  on  account  of 
drunkenness  in  February,  in  August  the  number  absent  was  smaller  or  the 
same.     In  one  instance  it  was  laraer  bv  one  and  in  the  other  two  the 
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number  was  the  same  in  l)oth  months,  Quincy,  which  in  February  shows 
seven  per  cent  of  the  number  of  persons  considered  as  being  absent  on 
account  of  drunkenness,  in  August  exhibits  but  0.53  per  cent.  In  four 
places  which  liad  absences  in  February  none  appear  in  August,  and  in 
three  places  drunkenness  appears  in  August  only.  In  considering  these 
percentages  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overlook  the  figures  upon  which 
they  are  based. 

'i'he  final  table  exhibits  similar  data,  by  industries,  with  the  number 
of  establishments  visited  in  each. 


Number 
of  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 
Visited 


Agricultural  implements, 
Boots  and  slices,     . 

Factory  product, 

Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock 

Findings,    . 

Bottoming,  heeling,  etc. 
Boxes  (paper  and  wooden) 
Building, 

Carpentering,     . 

Contracting  and  building. 

Painting,  paper  lianging,  etc 

Plumbing  and  gas  and  steam  fit 
ting. 
Carriages  and  wagons,  . 
Cotton  goods, . 

Woven, 

Yarn  and  thread, 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances. 
Food  preparations, 
Furniture, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch. 
Jewelry,  .... 
Leather  and  leather  goods. 
Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods. 
Models,  lasts,  and  patterns, 
Paper  and  paper  goods, 
Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding 
Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleach 

eries,   

Saddlery  and  harness,    .        .        .        , 

Shipbuilding, 

Stone 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars,    . 
Wooden  goods,       .... 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods,      .        .        .        .        , 
Other  industries 


49 
17 
6 
3 
6 
30 
6 
4 
7 

13 

10 

25 

15 

10 

2 

25 

5 

3 

2 

13 

28 

23 

4 

3 

2 


Totals, 


3 
13 

5 
12 

3 

2 
26 

328 


Number  of  Males 

Absent  on  Monday 

on  Account  of— 


Drunken-     Other 
ness         Causes 


126 

100 

26 

2 

1 

3 


13 

*18 


16 
12 
17 

23 

7 

338 

255 

83 

3 


Percentages 
of  Drunk- 
enness of 

Total  Males 
Employed 

on  Saturday 


1.72 
1.41 

3.48 
2.15 
8.82 
0.63 
3.58 
2.40 
2.92 
5.75 

3.53 
3.47 
1.10 
1.16 
0.93 
2.22 
0.64 
3.70 
1.85 
2.63 
0.22 
0.96 
1.38 

2.44 


1.05 
3.57 

6.38 
6.00 

1.82 

1.06 
0.79 


Number  of  Males 

Absent  on  Monday 

on  Account  of— 


Other 
Causes 


Percentages 
of  Drunk- 
enness of 

Total  Males 
Employed 

on  Saturday 


1.83 
0.53 
0.45 
0.81 

4.23 

0.55 
0.65 
0.96 


0.34 
0.59 
0.62 
0.67 
0.45 


0.17 
1.10 
2.17 


9.26 
0.55 
1.79 
0.77 


0.37 


*  One  of  these  persons  was  under  21  years  of  age. 


In  no  instance  are  the  percentages  shown  for  August  in  excess  of 
those  shown  for  February,  and  we  commend  them  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  wish  to  make  a  study  of  the  influence  of  drink  on  the  workingmen 
of  Massachusetts.  There  is  no  argument  in  them  for  those  who  believe 
that  the  laborer  is  a  victim  or  a  slave  to  drink,  but  there  is  comfort  for 
those  who  believe  that  the  workingmen  of  Massachusetts  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  workingmen  of  other  places.  The  same  statement 
was  made  by  the  manufocturers  in  August  as  was  made  in  February : 
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"Workmen  who  cannot  control  their  appetite  for  alcoholic  stimulants 
sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  attend  regularly  and  properly  to  their  em- 
ployment find  it  difficult  to  secure  situations,  or  to  keep  them  when  ob- 
tained." They  are  not  desired,  and  this  fact  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  for  temperance. 


CURRENT   COMMENT  ON  LABOR  QUESTIONS. 


[The  Bureau  does  not  necessarily  indorse  any  of  the  vieivs  or  opinions  printed  under  this 
heading,  its  object  being  rather  to  present  diverse  vietcs  on  labor  q-mstions,  leaving  the  reader  to 
draw  his  individual  conclusions  from  the  testimony  or  information  sicpplied.  TJie  comments,  as  a 
rule,  are  presented  in  a  condensed  form ;  the  titles  of  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers,  from 
ivhich  extracts  are  made,  follow  the  articles,  the  date  of  publication,  when  known,  being  also  given.] 
Co-operatiom.  Tprohlem.  —  Stockton  Advocate,  Stockton,  Cat.,  Sept. 

In  Sau  Francieco  a  novel  co-operative  shoe  business 
is  being  conducted  by  22  young  and  practical  shoe 
makers  and  shoe  clerks .  Each  man  has  paid  in  $2,500, 
and  the  amount  has  been  used  to  purchase  the  factory 
and  the  store  of  one  of  the  big  shoe  men  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  men  are  running  the  business  now  on 
a  co-operative  basis.  —  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  Journal,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  September, 
1904. 


*A  co-operative  scheme  has  been  placed  in  operation 
by  8.  J.  Eisendrath  &  Co.,  leather  manufacturers,  in 
Chicago,  the  purpose  being  to  avoid  strikes  and  other 
labor  difBculties.  According  to  the  plan,  $1  a  week 
is  withheld  from  the  wages  of  each  employee,  until  he 
has  $20  to  his  credit.  If  he  participates  in  a  strike,  he 
loses  the  credit  for  whatever  amount  has  been  with- 
held, but  if  everything  runs  smoothly  he  receives  a 
share  of  the  profits  based  on  $20  worth  of  stock.  The 
men  in  the  factory  work  10  hours  a  day  and  are  said 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  profit-sharing  plan.— ^Imeri- 
can  Industries. 

The  Advocate  does  not  take  much  stock  in  strikes 
as  a  cure-all  for  labor  troubles.  If  they  can  by  any 
fair  means  be  avoided,  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
wage  earners 

We  believe  that  arrangements  can  be  and  should  be 
made,  so  that  when  conditions  arise  tending  to  pro- 
voke a  strike  (i  e.,whenastrikeis  necessary) ,  it  should 
be  when  all  reasonable  means  of  adjustment  have  been 
exhausted,  and  then  it  should  not  be  with  a  view  to 
further  parleying  with  selfish  and  unscrupulous  bosses, 
but  with  the  purpose  of  starting  a  co-operative  busi- 
ness. To  this  end  there  should  be  a  national  co-oper- 
ative association  formed,  and  workingmen  of  every 
craft  should  be  urged  to  take  stock  in  it.  Then  when- 
ever employers  fail  to  treat  their  help  fairly  the  na- 
tional directors  of  the  association  should  investigate, 
and  if  found  necessary  and  practicable,  start  a  com- 
petitive co-operative  business. 

Workingmen  could  easily  furnish  millions  of  dollars 
for  this  purpose.  This  would  not  only  provide  im- 
mediate relief  for  the  strikers,  l)ut  it  would  be  also  an 
entering  wedge,  pointing  to  the  ultimate  ownership 
(and  only  true  solution  of  the  labor  question)  of  every 
industrial  enterprise  by  the  workers  themselves,  and 
would  soon  solve,  in  a  peaceful  way,  the  great  labor 


30,  1904. 

In  186"  Edward  Denison,  a  wealthy  English  student, 
began  on  the  first  "  social  settlement"  work  in  the  par- 
ish of  St.  Philips,  Stepney,  LondoQ.  Early  death  pre- 
vented him  from  carrying  out  his  plan  of  establishing 
homes  similar  to  the  social  settlement  as  it  is  known 
to-day.  Arnold  Toyubee  came  next  and  began  his 
work  in  the  summer  of  1875  in  the  Whitechapel  dis- 
trict in  London.  Toynbee  was  a  tutor  at  Oxford.  He, 
too,  met  an  early  death,  but  before  he  died  he  had  be- 
come a  leader  among  the  Whitechapel  workingmen. 
His  influence  was  so  strongly  felt  that  the  first  real 
social  settlement  was  named  after  him  when  Toynbee 
Hall  was  founded  in  1884  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Bar- 
nett,  in  whose  parish  Toynbee  had  labored. 

The  movement  then  spread  rapidly,  and  in  1890 
there  were  promising  iiniversity  settlements  in  Lon- 
don, Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh.  In  the  United  States, 
Hull  House  in  Chicago  and  College  Settlement  in  New 
York  were  opened  in  October,  1889.  In  1900  there 
were  44  settlements  in  Great  Britain,  101  in  the 
United  States,  one  regular  settlement  in  Paris  and 
a  number  of  institutions  with  settlement  activities, 
one  in  Berlin  and  several  in  Holland.  The  move- 
ment spread  even  to  Japan,  India,  and  New  South 
Wales. 

Early  in  life  Arnold  Toynbee  had  come  under  the 
influence  of  Ruskin,  Mat  his  sympathy  with  the  arti- 
san class  found  a  means  of  expression  all  its  own. 
His  favorite  maxim,  "  The  welfare  of  the  producer  is 
as  much  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  consumer  as  the 
price  of  the  product,"  voiced  the  religion  of  the  stu- 
dent of  social  conditions.— (zrt/fsftw^v  Labor  News, 
Gulesbarg,  III.,  Sept.  30,  1904. 

The  time  is  coming  when  men  will  look  back  upon 
the  so-called  civilization  of  to-day  as  having  been  the 
most  foolish  and  cruel  thing  imaginable.  When  the 
true  civilization  comes  —  as  sooner  or  later  it  certainly 
will  — people  will  wonder  how  we  ever  managed  to 
endure  a  social  system  so  unjust  and  unmerciful  as 
the  present  one  is. 

We  are  living  to-day,  and  have  ever  lived,  under  the 
rule  of  Competition,  and  competition  means  simply 
this  :  "  Every  man  for  himself,  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost." 

Competition  means  :  "  I  must  cut  the  other  fellow's 
throat,  and  cut  it  quickly,  or  he  will  cut  mine." 
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That  is  what  we  have  been  doing  from  tlie  begin- 
ning of  iiuman  society  riglit  clown  to  tlie  present 
moraent—  cutting  one  auotherV  tliroatn. 

Iluniau  history,  up  to  date,  is  the  story  of  the  un- 
broken struggle  of  seltishuess  against  selfishness,  of 
greed  against  greed  —  a  struggle  in  which  man  has 
been  pitted  against  man,  like  wild  beast  against  wild 
beast. 

No  wonder  history  is  cruel.  No  wonder  it  is  one 
♦great  red  blood  splash  from  the  start  right  down  to 
to-day ! 

There  is  a  remedy  for  this  iniquitous  old  regime, 
and  that  remedy  is  co-operation. 

Co-operation  means  mutual  good-will  and  helpful- 
ness. Co-operation  means  not  that  men  are  wild 
beasts,  but  that  they  are  human  beings,  brothers, 
whose  business  it  is  to  work  together  in  peace  and 
harmonj-  for  the  good  which  shall  be  for  all. 

For  all!  That  is  the  magic  sign  by  which  we  con- 
quer ! 

The  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,  the  iron  and  coal 
and  gold  beneath  the  hills,  the  harvest  fields  that  lie 
fat  with  plenty  all  over  the  earth  —  to  whom  do  they 
belong  if  not  to  all? 

Co-operation,  then,  —  co-operation  of  all  effort  to  the 
end  that  there  may  be  co-participation  in  the  fruits  of 
the  effort,  —  that  is  what  we  should  have,  and  that  is 
what,  in  the  fulness  of  reason  and  right,  we  are  des- 
tined to  have.  —  Rev.  Thos.  B.  Gregory  in  the  Chicago 
Examiner. 

The  Workingmen's  Co-operative  Commercial  Com- 
pany is  the  title  of  the  latest  co-operative  enterprise 
established  in  this  city,  and  the  company  will  com- 
mence active  business  operations  on  October  1,  at  the 
corner  of  Ninth  and  Howard  streets,  where  a  first-class 
grocery  store  will  be  conducted. 

The  company  was  formed  by  a  number  of  union 
men,  members  of  the  Street  Carmen's  Union,  who  be- 
lieve that  the  success  which  co-operation  has  met  with 
in  many  sections  of  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain 
can  be  achieved  here  to  the  advantage  of  working  men 
and  women. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $50,000,  divided 
into  5,000  shares  at  $10  a  share,  payable  in  small  in- 
stalments. Dividends  on  stock  will  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  seven  per  cent  per  annum.  Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  net  profits  are  to  be  placed  in  a  reserve 
fund,  to  meet  any  emergency.  Five  per  cent  of  the 
net  profits  will  be  paid  to  the  employers  of  the  com- 
pany, thus  assuring  the  very  best  of  service.  Seventy 
per  cent  will  be  returned  to  the  purchasers  according 
to  the  amount  of  their  purchases. 

Being  an  enterprise  formed  by  union  men,  it  is,  of 
course,  the  intention  of  the  company  to  handle  union- 
made  products  whenever  such  can  be  obtained,  and  to 
conduct  the  store  under  union  conditions  in  all  other 
respects.  — Z«/^o;'  Clarion,  San.  Fiancifico,  Cai.,  Sept. 
2.9,  1004. 

The  Merchants  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  Organized  Labor.  Co-operation  on  all  lines  of 
business  will  follow  within  a  short  time. 

Labor  officials  in  Washington,  D.  C,  have  gone  into 
the  banking  business.  The  Merchants  and  Mechanics' 
Bank,  with  H.  W.  Sherman,  grand  Secretary  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  as 
President,  opened  its  doors  on  September  1. 

Peter  A.  Druary,  vice-President  of  a  local  brewing 
union;  E.  A.  Bachrach,  Treasurer  of  Retail  Clerks' 
Union,  No.  22;  H.  I.  Meader,  a  merchant;  E.  L. 
Adams,  of  Columbia  Lodge   of   Machinists;  W.  A. 


Ilill,  a  real  estate  broker;  Theodore  Rooney,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Plate  Printers  Union ;  Henry  Evans,  a 
druggist;  N.C.  Hprague,  of  Pressmen's  Union  No.  1; 
John  M.  Hershy,  Treasurer  of  the  Washington  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union ;  Charles  Kraemcr,  a  wholesale  liquor 
dealer,  and  Charles  A.  Pfau,  Treasurer  of  the  Allied 
Label  League,  and  C.  W.  Darr,  an  attorney,  are  stock- 
holders. The  capital  is  $50,000,  and  interest  is  paid 
on  savings  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  a  year. 

The  new  bank  is  located  at  No.  707  G  Street  north- 
west and  is  open  between  7.30  and  9  o'clock  Saturday 
evenings,  to  receive  the  deposits  of  working  people. 
Thus  far  the  bank  has  been  doing  a  business  of  $40,- 
000  daily  since  it  opened  September  1. 

Movements  are  on  foot  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  and  other  great  labor  centres  for  the 
establishment  of  banks  controlled  by  labor  interests. 
Already  there  is  a  movement  afoot  in  Washington 
whereby  union  labor  will  enter  the  commercial  field. 
The  establishment  of  various  kinds  of  stores  will  be 
the  result,  and  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  attract 
the  patronage  of  all  members  of  labor  unions  and 
sympathizers  with  their  cause.  The  effect  is  expected 
to  be  that  merchants  heretofore  indifferent  will  make 
more  emphatic  bids  for  union-labor  patronage  by  sell- 
ing no  goods  which  do  not  bear  the  union  label,  and 
employing  none  but  union  labor.  This  is  but  a  single 
i  example  of  this  tendency,  which  is  more  marked  in 
larger  industrial  centres.  —  Organised  Labor,  San 
Francisro,  Cat.,  Sept.  24,  1904. 

Union  workers  are  to  have  an  opportunity  to  return 
to  the  soil  —  soil  in  America.  E.  P.  Dwyer,  a  Chicago 
labor  organizer,  has  conceived  this  plan  to  raise  wages 
in  the  great  industrial  centres.  An  agricultural  com- 
pany has  been  organized.  Thirty  thotisand  acres  of 
land  near  Wellman,  Miss.,  have  been  secured,  and  it  is 
the  purpose  to  put  6,000  Chicago  unionists  and  their 
families  on  five-acre  tracts,  each  settler  to  own  his  own 
farm.  According  to  the  promoters  of  the  scheme,  five 
acres  and  a  cow,  with  possibly  a  pig,  will  support  in 
comparative  comfort,  and  certainly  in  peace,  any  strong- 
limbed  union  worker. 

Property  is  to  be  sold  to  union  members  on  the  easy 
payment  plan,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  return  of 
the  investment  if  after  trying  farming  they  prefer  the 
turmoil  and  excitement  of  city  life. 

"  If  10,000  union  workers  buy  farms  in  Mississippi," 
said  Mr.  Dwyer,  "  the  men  now  forced  to  be  idle  can 
get  work.  Competition  for  jobs  will  be  reduced,  and 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  force  wages  up. 
The  fact  that  thousands  of  idle  men  can  be  foimd  in 
Chicago  at  any  time  is  proved  by  the  newspapers  al- 
most every  daj'.  It  doesn't  make  anj'  difference  how 
many  men  strike.  There  are  always  enough  men 
idle,  but  willing  to  work,  who  are  prepared  to  take 
the  vacancies,  even  if  some  risk  is  involved. 

"  In  the  country  many  fixed  expenses  of  city  life 
are  at  once  eliminated,"  he  continued.  "  There  is  no 
car  fare  to  pay,  no  milk  to  buy,  and  cabbage  does  not 
cost  five  cents  a  head.  A  simpler  life  is  possible. 
There  are  no  demoralizing  diversions  to  take  money 
from  the  pockets  of  workingmen.  Husking  bees  in  a 
neighbor's  barn  and  picnics  without  beer,  family  visit- 
ing and  local  politics  enliven  life  without  being  ex- 
pensive and  degrading. 

"  Many  things  thought  necessary  in  Chicago  are 
found  useless  on  southern  farms.  There  is  no  reason 
why  any  rational  man  or  woman  cannot  live  in  a  good 
neighborhood  upon  the  product  of  five  acres  of  good 
land." 

The  plan  is  to  form  land  "  unions  "  of  10  men  each. 
One  of  this  number  will  be  elected  to  go  South  and  ex- 
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amine  the  property  and  the  prospects  of  farming  in 
that  section.  The  land  will  be  sold  for  $10  an  acre, 
the  $50  required  for  a  five-acre  farm  to  be  paid  in 
weekly  instalments.  A  force  of  men  will  be  engaged 
to  plant  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  and  build  four-room 
houses  and,  in  short,  prepare  the  property  for  the 
exodus  of  unionists.  The  migration  is  expected  to 
take  place  within  18  months.  —  Chicago  Post. 

English  Opinion  on  Co-operation. 

"There  has  not  been  a  better  thing  done  in  this 
country,  in  ray  opinion,  than  the  establishment  of 
co-operation  such  as  the  successful  co-operation  of 
which  Lancashire  deserves  the  principal  credit."  — 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Jtf.  P. 

"  I  have  never  yet  met  a  man  who  had  seriously 
forecast  the  means  by  which  his  fellow-countrymen 
could  be  bettered  who  did  not  detect  the  readiest 
means  in  co-operation.  The  kindliest  and  most  genial 
men  have  labored  for  and  advocated  it;  the  shrewd- 
est and  most  prudent  have  commended  it;  and  if  the 
mass  of  workingmen  fairly  grapple  with  the  problem 
and  undertake  to  work  it  out,  the  present  progress  of 
the  English  nation  will  be  as  nothing  compared  to  its 
future."  —  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.  P. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  co-operation  is  the  most  use- 
ful movement  of  the  age,  so  far  as  the  future  of  the 
working  classes  is  concerned."  —  Thomas  Burt,  Jf  P. 

"  Co-operative  societies  will  raise  the  economy  by 
organizing  the  distribution  of  wealth.  It  touches  no 
man's  fortune;  it  seeks  no  plunder;  it  causes  no  dis- 
turbance in  society;  it  gives  uo  trouble  to  statesmen; 
it  enters  into  no  secret  associations;  it  contemplates 
no  violence ;  it  subverts  no  order ;  it  envies  uo  dignity ; 
it  asks  uo  favor;  it  keeps  no  terms  with  the  idle,  and 
it  will  break  no  faith  with  the  industrious ;  it  means 
eelf-help,  self-dependence,  and  such  share  of  the  com- 
mon competence  as  labor  shall  earn  or  thought  can 
win,  and  this  it  intends  to  have."  —  <?.  J'.  Holyoake. 

"Co-operative  societies  will  raise  the  feeling  of  in- 
dependence in  the  working  class ;  they  will  begin  to 
feel  that  they  are  not  mere  hired  laborers,  but  part- 
ners, and  to  a  certain  extent  capitalists  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant movement  of  the  working  class  for  their  own 
improvement." —  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  K.  T. 

"  I  wish  co-operative  societies  all  success,  and  I  am 
anxious  that  they  should  be  managed  in  all  cases  by 
prudent,  honest  men ;  and  I  strengthen  my  arguments 
in  favor  of  giving  the  suffrage  to  workingmen  by 
showing  what  they  are  doing  in  co-operative  societies 
and  other  directions,  to  justify  their  demand  for  a 
share  of  political  power." — The  Right  Hon.  John 
Bright,  Jf.  P. 

"  The  interests  of  all  classes  are  identical,  and  it  is 
only  ignorance  which  prevents  them  from  uniting  for 
each  other's  advantage;  to  dispel  that  ignorance,  to 
show  how  man  can  help  man,  ought  to  be  the  aim  of 
every  philanthropic  person." —  'The  late  Prince  Con- 
sort. 

"  I  see  nothing  in  co-operative  societies  which  in- 
fringes the  principles  of  free  trade,  or  which  in  any 
degree  interferes  with  the  legitimate  transactions  of 
private  enterprise.  These  societies  offer  facilities  for 
the  investment  of  savings,  and  thereby  encourage  the 
formation  of  habits  of  forethought  and  self-respect. 
Being  managed  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  they 
foster  the  grand  old  principle  of  self-reliance,  which 
is  one  of  the  essentials  of  success  in  every  walk  of 
Hie."  — //ugh  Mason,  M.  P.,  in  The  Toiler,  Toronto, 
Canada,  May  0,  7.004. 

The  California  Co-operative  Meat  Company  of  Oak- 
land, owned  and  operated  by  the  union  people  of  Oak- 


land and  San  Francisco,  has  bought  another  big 
market  at  West  Oakland,  near  Centre  Street  station. 
Another  will  be  opened  at  East  Oakland  A  lot  has 
been  bought  in  the  downtown  district  to  build  a  large, 
modern  packing  plant  and  wholesale  house  on  the 
same.  Everybody  is  invited  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
wholesale  plant  and  sausage  factory  of  the  Co-opera- 
tive enterprise  at  323  Twelfth  Street,  Oakland,  or  any 
of  the  retail  markets  scattered  throughout  the  city  of 
Oakland.  Every  coiirtesy  will  be  shown  to  you,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  to  see  what  a  handful  of  deter- 
mined men  have  done  in  such  a  shoi-t  space  of  time. 
The  business  of  the  Co-operative  Meat  Company  will 
be  extended  to  San  Francisco  in  the  near  future  and 
it  will  be  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  management 
to  give  the  people  of  San  Francisco  first-class  service 
and  first-class  meats.  The  employees  of  the  Co-oper- 
ative markets  will  be  working  eight  hours  a  day  and 
two  shifts  will  be  working  in  all  markets,  enabling  the 
public  to  procure  fresh  meat  at  almost  any  time  of 
the  day  or  evening.  Markets  will  be  opened  early  in 
the  morning  by  the  first  shift,  and  the  second  shift  will 
remain  in  the  markets  until  eight  or  nine  in  the  eve- 
ning, or  until  11  or  12  o'clock  on  Saturday  evenings. 
This  new  venture  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  trading 
public,  especially  to  the  working  class,  a  good  many 
of  whom  are  working  late  in  the  afternoon,  or  in  th» 
evening,  and  are  very  often  unable  to  buy  their  meat. 
The  Butchers  Union  will  not  try  to  force  the  back- 
sliders back  into  the  union.  These  men  can  do  as 
they  see  fit  about  it,  but  the  union  will  try  to  give  good 
conditions  to  all  members  in  good  standing,  and  the 
near  future  will  give  all  a  chance  to  show  if  they 
are  good  or  bad.  Anybody  can  become  a  member  of 
the  Co-operative  Meat  Company  by  paying  a  mem- 
bership fee  of  $10.  This  fee  can  be  paid  in  weekly  or 
monthly  instalments,  if  desired.  There  are  no  assess- 
ments. No  one  can  buy  more  than  one  membership  in 
this  company,  nor  will  anybody  be  allowed  more  than 
one  vote.  Every  member  of  a  union  in  San  Francisco 
should  be  a  member  of  the  Co-operative  Company. 
It  will  be  a  good  investment,  as  has  been  proven  in 
Oakland,  where  the  company  has  raised  the  wages  of 
all  its  employees  above  the  wages  paid  formerly  by 
the  Oakland  employers,  and  enough  money  is  realized 
to  start  new  markets  all  over  the  city  of  Oakland. 
The  introducing  of  the  co-operative  system  in  San 
Francisco  will  be  the  first  step  forward  to  permanent 
industrial  peace  in  San  Francisco.  It  will  bring  the 
producer  and  consumer  closer  together,  and  will  give 
the  working  people  a  chance  to  buy  their  meat  in  their 
own  markets,  and  no  doubt  will  in  time  to  come 
encourage  people  engaged  in  other  trades  to  do  like- 
wise and  enable  the  worker  to  piirchase  all  neces- 
saries of  life  in  his  own  stores.  Co-operation  has 
come  to  stay,  and  wherever  it  takes  a  foothold  strikes 
and  lockouts  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  —  Organised 
Labor,  Sail  /'Vancisco,  CuL,  Sept.  17,  1904. 

At  Keuyon,  Minnesota,  the  farmers  know  how  to 
co-operatively  sell  their  grain.  Their  co-operative 
company  was  organized  about  seven  years  ago,  with 
a  cash  capital  of  $3,o00.  It  now  owns  an  elevator 
property  worth  $14,000  and  has  paid  125  per  cent 
dividends  on  its  original  investment  in  six  years.  The 
report  at  hand  shows  that  nearly  400,000  bushels  of 
grain  and  seeds  were  handled  during  the  year,  divi- 
dends paid,  $2,420,  and  cash  in  bank  at  end  of  year, 
$8,535.47. 

The  Texas  Farmers'  Improvement  Society  is  a  co- 
operative body  composed  of  3,000  negro  farmers  own- 
ing 50,000  acres  of  land,  S,000  head  of  horned  cattle 
and  7,000  horses  and  mules.    The  society  is  waging 
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au  agK^esBive  warfare  against  the  crop  mortgage  sys- 
tem, is  introducing  improved  methods  of  farming, 
tal<es  care  of  its  sick  and  buries  its  dead,  and  is  alto- 
getlier  a  useful  and  progressive  organization. 

Lincoln  County,  Washington,  farmers  have  organ- 
ized a  co-operative  company  with  half  a  million  dollars 
capital  to  operate  several  warehouses  and  flouring 
mills. 

The  National  Co-operator,  published  at  Chicago, 
has  taken  over  the  subscription  list  of  the  American 
Co-operator,  until  recently  published  at  Lewistou, 
Maine. 

Farmers  in  Nez  Perces  County,  Idaho,  have  three 
co-operative  telephone  companies  in  successful  opera- 
tion. The  city  of  Lewiston  recently  granted  a  fran- 
chise to  one  of  the  co-operatives. 

The  co-operative  creamery  at  Olympia,  Washing- 
ton, is  in  a  most  prosperous  condition.  The  milk  is 
taken  from  350  cows  and  brings  to  the  farmers  nearly 
$2,000  a  month.  No  person  can  hold  more  than  two 
$50  shares. 

The  fruit  men  near  Hay  ward,  California,  are  organiz- 
ing a  co-operative  fruit  dryer  that  will  handle  immense 
quantities  of  fruit.  The  company  will  also  engage  in 
canning.  The  co-operative  dryer  in  Niles  has  proven 
a  success  and  several  other  companies  will  be  or- 
ganized in  the  near  future. 

Nearly  SO  per  cent  of  the  creameries  in  New  Eng- 
land are  co-operative. 

A  large  co-operative  creamery  company  was  re- 
cently organized  at  Bridger,  Montana. 

The  State  grange  of  Michigan  is  about  to  start  a  co- 
operative purchasing  department. 

The  beekeepers  of  southern  California  have  organ- 
ized a  co-operative  association. 

The  Corn  Belt  Meat  Producers'  Association  is  a 
thriving  co-operative  organization  in  Iowa. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  cheese  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  is  made  in  co-operative  factories. 

Sweet  potato  growers  in  Merced  County,  California, 
have  a  co-operative  company  to  market  their  product. 

Several  hundred  fruit  growers  near  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, belong  to  a  co-operative  organization  and  market 
their  crop  through  it. 

The  California  Raisin  Growers'  Association  is  a 
successful  co-ojjerative  organization  with  1,460  mem- 
bers. 

The  National  Association  of  Co-operative  Mutual 
Insurance  Companies  met  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  May  24 
to  2S. 

Farmers  in  New  Jersey  have  a  co-operative  organi- 
zation and  use  it  as  a  medium  through  which  to  buy 
fertilizer.  They  save  $5  a  ton  by  co-operating.  — 
United  itine  Workers,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  14, 
1904. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  the  in- 
terest many  of  the  Labor  Unions  are  showing  in  Co- 
operative Industrialism.  Until  recentlj-,  they  have 
contented  themselves  with  fighting  to  obtain  higher 
wages  and  better  conditions  under  which  to  labor. 
Lately,  however,  they  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that, 
to  reap  any  permanent  benefit  from  the  concessions 
they  have  won,  they  must  carry  their  fight  still  fur- 
ther into  the  enemy's  country. 

Union  men  should  patronize  co-operative  enter- 
prises whenever  possible.  Most  co-operative  stores 
throughout  the  country  have  incorporated  in  their 
firm  names  the  words  "Cooperative,"  "Union"  or 
"  Rochdale."  Any  one  of  these  words  on  a  sign  or 
in  an  advertisement  should  mean  as  much  and  be  as 
welcome  to  the  eyes  of  Union  men  as  the  sight  of  a 
friend's  face  in  a  foreign  land. 


The  Union  and  Co-operative  Industrialism  should 
go  hand  in  hand. 

There  are  many  who,  while  believing  with  all  their 
hearts  in  co-operation,  also  believe  that  it  is  useless 
to  try  to  improve  conditions  under  the  competitive 
system.  They  believe  that  no  co-operative  effort  is 
worth  while  until  we  obtain  a  political  majority  and 
usher  in  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  in  one 
grand  sweep  by  Act  of  Congress.  Those  men  will 
say  the  co-operative  idea  is  not  worth  while.  We, 
as  co-operators,  believe  that  anything  that  improves 
the  present  condition  of  the  wage  worker  is  worth 
while. 

Some  of  the  striking  street  car  men  of  Seattle  started 
a  co-operative  store  last  fall.  In  the  short  time  since 
its  establishment,  it  has  prospered  far  beyond  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  organizers. 

The  Western  Federation  of  Miners  established  co- 
operative stores,  last  fall,  at  Cold  Field,  Cripple  Creek, 
Victor  and  Anaconda,  Colorado,  to  meet  the  action  of 
merchants  of  those  places,  who,  almost  as  soon  as  the 
strike  began,  held  a  meeting  and  issued  a  proclama- 
tion that  the  striking  miners  must  pay  cash  for  all 
their  supplies,  no  doubt  believing  that  this  move  would 
speedily  break  the  strike  Notwithstanding  the  strike, 
these  four  union  co-operative  stores  have  scored  an 
unqualified  success ;  they  have  proved  what  organized 
labor  can  do  when  it  uses  its  brains  and  energy  for  its 
own  benefit  and  they  have  done  more  to  educate  the 
people  in  the  advantages  of  co-operation  than  years  of 
teaching  from  theory. 

The  laundry  girls  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  an- 
swered a  cut  in  wages  by  the  establishment  of  a  co- 
operative laundry. 

They  found  friends  on  every  side.  The  Building 
Trades  Union  agreed  to  take  stock  and  pay  for  it  in 
work.  In  this  waj'  the  stone  work  was  secured,  as 
well  as  the  carpeuter  work,  plumbing,  painting,  and 
roofing.  Good  friends  were  found  who  furnished 
the  capital  to  purchase  the  site,  material,  and  machin- 
ery. 

In  a  few  months  the  girls  owned  and  controlled  one 
of  the  very  best  up-to-date  laundries  in  the  West. 
Twelve  wagons  were  required  to  collect  and  deliver. 
Every  one  patronized  an  institution  that  stood  for  good 
work  and  reasonable  hours  as  well  as  fair  pay  and 
conditions  for  employees.  The  books  show  that 
during  the  past  year  the  total  volume  of  business 
was  $153,289,  and  the  average  weekly  pay  roll  was 
$1,810.  The  present  number  of  employees  is  154. 
Value  of  plant,  $66,015.  The  number  of  shares  is- 
sued is  3,945,  par  value  of  $10.  The  present  mar- 
ket value  of  the  stock  is  $16  a  share,  or  160  per 
cent.  Besides  paying  the  stockholders  a  dividend  of 
15  per  cent,  the  value  of  the  plant  has  been  increased 
about  $12,000  through  additional  machinery  and  build- 
ings. 

At  Raton,  New  Mexico,  the  different  railroad  unions 
established  a  co-operative  store  recently  and  so  the 
good  work  goes  on  all  over  the  country. 

National  action  for  the  establishment  of  the  Co- 
operative Commonwealth  demands  a  national  political 
majority.  That  majority  we  have  not  yet  obtained. 
We  can  establish  co-operative  stores  and  other  busi- 
ness enterprises  without  a  political  majority.  We  can 
do  it  now!  And  these  co-operative  enterprises,  of 
whatever  nature,  will  help,  not  hinder,  the  coming  of 
the  New  Time.  —  Railnai/  Employees'  Journal,  Chi- 
caco,  III.,  April,  1904. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  about  to  put  in  operation  in 
New  York  the  vacant  lot  plan  of  cultivation  by  the 
poor  and  unemployed.    By  this  is  not  meant  profes- 
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sional  mendicants,  or  tramps,  but  rather  those  whose 
idleness  is  due  to  causes  over  which  they  apparently 
have  no  control. 

Adjutant  Shaw  thus  puts  the  idea  : 

"  Our  intention,"  he  said,  "  is  to  secure  wherever 
possible  within  the  boundaries  of  Greater  New  York 
all  the  plots  of  land  we  can  get  that  are  suitable  for 
cultivation.  We  don't  care  whether  they  are  large  or 
small,  so  long  as  they  are  tillable.  Vacant  lots  on 
which  liouses  may  be  built  at  some  future  time,  even 
if  they  are  no  larger  than  25  by  .50  feet,  will  be  accept- 
able. We  shall  depend,  necessarily,  upon  the  gener- 
osity of  charitably  disposed  property  owners  to  allow 
us  the  use  of  these  lots  for  a  given  period  —  until,  say> 
they  may  desire  to  build'  upon  them  or  utilize  them 
for  some  other  purpose. 

"  When  we  have  succeeded  in  procuring  enough 
land  to  give  us  a  start  we  shall  select  from  the  names 
on  our  books  such  men  as  we  think  best  to  plow  and 
fertilize  this  land  and  otherwise  prepare  it  for  plant- 
ing. Precisely  what  we  shall  plant  and  how  we  shall 
set  about  this  part  of  the  undertaking  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  One  can  readily  see  that  we  shall 
need  from  the  outset  several  kinds  of  farm  imple- 
ments as  well  as  horses,  and  these,  we  hope,  will  be 
forthcoming  at  the  proper  time.  We  have  appointed 
an  officer  who,  within  a  very  short  time,  will  canvass 
this  city  in  an  endeavor  to  find  such  lots  as  we  shall 
require,  and  if  his  efforts  are  successful  there  will  be 
no  delay  in  giving  the  plan  effect. 

"  Have  we  men  enougli  readj'  to  answer  our  call  to 
insure  the  continuation  of  this  work?  You  would 
think  so  if  you  could  look  over  our  lists.  Those  lists 
contain  the  names  and  addresses  of  hundreds  of  able- 
bodied  men  who  would  jump  at  a  chance  like  the  one 
we  shall  offer  to  become  industriovis  and  useful  citi- 
zens. I  most  certainly  hope  that  our  scheme  will  de- 
velop sufficiently  to  warrant  our  taking  on  scores  of 
unemployed  men  who  are  not  now  identified  with  the 
army,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  oversauguine." 

Asked  if  he  was  familiar  with  the  scheme  for  help- 
ing the  unemployed  which  was  successfully  carried 
out  many  years  ago  by  Count  Rumford  in  Bavaria, 
Adjutant  Shaw  said  he  was  not  It  was  explained 
that  Count  Rumford  made  use  of  vacant  city  lots  in 
virtually  the  same  way  as  the  Salvation  Army  pro- 
poses, and  that  thousands  of  men  were  employed 
there  indefinitely  —  it  being  demonstrated  that  one  lot 
of  average  size  would  provide  a  living  for  a  whole 
family. 

"  A  striking  difference,"  said  the  Adjutant,  "  be- 
tween our  plan  and  Count  Rumford's  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  shall  not  aim  to  provide  permanent  employ- 
ment in  the  city  for  any  one.  As  soon  as  the  men  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  farm  work  we  shall 
expect  them  to  join  our  agricultural  colonies,  which 
are  established  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
In  other  words,  we  intend  that  they  shall  receive  here 
a  training  which  they  will  find  of  immense  value  later 
on.  As  fast  as  the  men  leave  the  city  others  will  be 
put  in  their  places,  and  so  the  process  will  continue,  if 
we  meet  with  no  serious  drawbacks,  until  our  ultimate 
object  of  relieving  the  distress  among  the  mass  of  poor 
but  deserving  men  in  the  city  who  can  find  little  or  no 
work  is  accomplished. 

"  In  making  this  experiment  in  a  great  metropolis 
like  this  doubtless  there  will  be  difficulties  to  over- 
come, but  we  shall  have,  in  a  measure,  the  benefit  of 
the  experience  which  the  army  has  acquired  in  the 
cultivation  of  small  patches  of  land  in  England.  There 
it  has  been  onr  privilege  for  some  years  past  to  till 
and  plant  land  bordering  immediately  on  the  railroads 
—  that  is,  between  the  rails  and  the  fences  lining  the 


roads.  We  secured  permission  to  do  this  by  agreeing 
with  the  railroad  companies  not  to  hold  them  in  any 
way  responsible  for  accidents  which  might  occur  to 
our  men  while  engaged  on  the  land.  Some  of  these 
patches  are  only  six  or  eight  feet  in  width,  although 
they  are  usually  much  longer  than  that.  The  result 
of  this  work  on  the  other  side  has  been  most  gratify- 
ing."—  The  Weekly  Bulletin  of  The  Clothing  Trades, 
Nev}  York,  June  10,  1904. 

Co-operation  is  in  the  air,  and  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  the  great  method  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  future,  the  great  principle  which  will 
abolish  the  middleman's  system  and  all  its  inherent 
abuses,  the  great  conciliator  which  will  unite  in  har- 
mony the  capital  and  labor  of  this  country. 

The  system  has  been  tried  and  found  true,  for  in  30 
years'  experience  in  England  and  Scotland  it  has  made 
for  a  betterment  of  the  condition  of  workingmen,  and 
giant  enterprises  are  now  conducted  successfully  and 
profitably  on  that  plan. 

Probably  the  most  comprehensive  and  certainly  the 
largest  of  these  huge  enterprises  is  the  First  National 
Co-operative  Society  of  America,  and  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  founder  of  this  society,  copied  from  an  exten- 
sive article  by  Wm.  T.  Kester,  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Bookkeeper  Magazine,  will  be 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  readers  of  the  Railroad 
Telegrapher. 

"  Out  Chicago  way  a  young,  vigorous,  enterprising 
merchant  of  the  new  school  has  organized  and  is  push- 
ing rapidly  to  completion  a  mammoth  mail-order  busi- 
ness on  the  co-operative  plan,  which  is  taking  like 
wild-fire  among  the  people  of  this  country. 

"  The  president  and  general  manager  of  this  unique 
institution  is  Julius  Kahn,  a  young  man  but  36  years 
of  age,  and  at  the  head  to-day  of  one  of  the  greatest 
mercantile  establishments  of  the  country,  a  Chicago 
concern  which,  with  the  plan  evolved  by  him,  bids 
fair  to  become  the  leading  mercantile  institution  of 
the  country. 

"  Born  and  educated  in  Cologne,  Germany,  the  son 
of  a  successful  and  well-to-do  mercliant  of  that  town, 
Julius  was,  pursuant  to  the  custom  observed  in  all 
German  families,  sent  out  to  see  the  world  and  learn 
its  ways  of  doing  business.  He  first  took  up  teleg- 
raphy, but  before  doing  much  with  this  profession,  he 
learned  bookkeeping.  So  at  the  age  of  18  years  we 
find  him  employed  as  assistant  bookkeeper  in  a  large 
manufacturing  establishment  in  Cleveland,  Ohio 

"  I  was  told  that  he  did  his  bookkeeping  as  the 
German  is  wont  to  do  all  things  he  undertakes,  with 
'  Gruendlichkeit,'  which  term  can  scarcely  be  trans- 
lated into  English,  but  which  means  a  potential  de- 
gree of  thoroughness,  evidenced  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  his  library  contains,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive 
collection  known  of  books  treating  strictly  on  account- 
ing, banking,  finance,  and  mercantile  subjects. 

"  After  five  years  in  mercantile  bookkeeping,  he 
went  to  the  Pacific  coast,  took  a  fling  at  banking,  and 
again  absorbed  all  there  was  to  be  known  about  the 
subject.  He  became  a  writer  on  financial  questions, 
and  his  articles  were  copied  far  and  wide. 

"  After  six  j-ears  of  banking,  Mr.  Kahn  became  the 
general  manager  and  credit  man  of  a  manufacturing 
concern  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  this  new  field  of 
credits  lie  again  distinguished  himself  by  thorough 
methods,  and  the  greatest  total  loss  ever  suffered  by 
his  concern  in  one  season  amounted  to  $300. 

"  Having  established  a  reputation  as  a  master  of 
detail  and  organization  par  excellence,  he  received  a 
call  from  the  largest  mail-order  house  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  whose  business  was  making  strides  at  such 
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an  unprecedented  rate  a«  to  require  the  greatest  skill 
and  talent  in  organizing  the  euonnous  system  and 
detail  peculiar  to  the  business. 

"  At  this  point  the  subject  of  this  slietcli  toolv  liold 
of  the  organization  of  this  large  mail-order  concern, 
became  an  advertiser,  organized  within  one  year  a 
force  of  27,000  agents  tlirouglioiit  the  country,  and  tlie 
Becond  year  of  his  administration  showed  a  business 
of  $2,000,000. 

"  Shortly  after  he  became  a  partner  and  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Cash  Buyers'  Union  of 
Chicago,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  mail- 
order houses  of  the  country,  and  now  promising  to 
become  an  epocli-making  institution  in  the  mercantile 
world. 

"  Mr.  Kahn  has,  after  years  of  careful  study  of  the 
co-operative  systems  as  successfully  applied  in  France 
and  England,  reorganized  his  present  institution  on 
the  co-operative  principle,  the  chief  feature  of  which 
is  that  many  of  the  customers  of  the  institution  are 
shareholders,  and  all  the  shareholders,  customers, 
partners,  a»d  active  salesmen  for  their  own  business. 
—  The  Railrodd  Telegrajiher,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April, 
1904. 

Co-operation  is  making  great  headway  at  this  time 
in  the  United  States,  and  at  last  on  a  practical  basis. 
Co-operation  is  the  opposite  of  competition,  and  com- 
petition is  beginning  to  lie  somewhat  disturbed.  The 
object  of  the  congress  recently  held  at  St.  I,ouis  was 
to  form  a  co-operative  union  in  this  country. 

There  is  a  co-operative  union  in  the  British  Isles; 
delegates  from  all  the  co-operative  societies  hold  an 
annual  congress  there.  The  last  annual  congress  was 
held  at  Doncaster,  and  the  delegates  present  repre- 
sented nearly  3,000,000  workingmen,  and,  including 
their  families,  one-eighth  of  the  population  of  the 
British  Isles.  The  business  done  by  the  British  co- 
operative societies  included  in  the  co-operative  union 
amounted  to  over  $400,000,000  for  the  year  1903.  ■  The 
profits  returned  to  co-operators  during  that  year 
amounted  to  over  $50,000,000.  The  figures  are  stu- 
pendous ;  they  are  the  result  of  sixty  years  of  co- 
operation. 

Almost  more  wonderful  was  the  showing  made  by 
the  co-operative  wholesale  society  of  England  and 
Scotland  for  the  year  1903  The  wholesale  society  is 
a  great  enterprise  owned  by  all  the  retail  societies, 
who  are  in  turn  owned  by  the  consumers ;  therefore 
the  wholesale  society  is  primarily  the  workingman's 
business.  Last  year  it  had  a  turnover  of  $92,000,000 
on  a  capital  of  $5,034,000,  returning  net  profits,  after 
allowing  for  various  contingent  funds,  subscriptions 
to  hospitals,  aid  to  the  striking  quarrymen,  and 
various  educational  and  other  philanthropic  works, 
of  81,681,000.  This  wholesale  society  has  been  in 
existence  for  just  thirty  years  It  owns  its  planta- 
tions in  Ceylon ;  it  has  enormous  manufacturing 
establishments  all  over  the  British  Isles,  and  estab- 
lishments in  Denmark,  Australia,  New  York,  Mon- 
treal, and  other  points.  It  employs  13,000  people  in 
England ;  it  owns  its  own  steamship  lines  running  as 
far  as  Asia  Minor;  it  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange, 
and  it  marks  the  apotheosis  of  the  workingman  as  a 
businessman  From  start  to  finish  it  is  run  by  the 
army  of  workers  of  the  British  Isles,  and  when  these 
millions  of  workers  through  their  delegates  meet  in 
their  annual  congress,  after  disposing  of  their  own 
business  —  co-operators,  be  it  said,  always  mind  their 
own  business  very  strictly  —  they  invariably  put 
themselves  on  record  on  the  grave  questions  of  the 
day  which  are  of  vital  moment  to  them. 


Thus  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  at  the  congress 
held  last  year  the  British  workmen  entered  an  em- 
phatic protest  against  any  effort  to  tamper  with  the 
free-trade  policy  of  the  country,  and  in  particular 
against  any  interference  with  the  new  harmonious 
relations  which  are  existing  between  the  two  great 
Anglo-Saxon  races;  and,  being  composed  of  every 
shade  of  religious  denomination,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, they  went  emphatically  on  record  for  non- 
sectarian  schools,  and  in  plain  language  denounced 
the  Educational  Act  of  the  British  Government,  and 
in  particular  the  new  Educational  Act  for  London. 

If,  in  the  space  of  a  few  short  years,  the  working, 
men  of  the  British  Isles  have  accomplished  so  much 
for  themselves  bj-  co-operation,  what  will  not  the 
results  be  in  a  few  years  in  the  United  States? 

Many  co-operative  enterprises  have  been  planned  in 
the  past;  many  have  flourished  for  a  short  space  and 
disappeared.  Spasmodic  and  sporadic  have  been  the 
efforts;  lack  of  cohesion  their  characteristics;  lack  of 
business  head  their  immediate  cause  of  failure,  and 
lack  of  understanding  of  co-operation  the  cause  of 
their  decline. 

Most  of  the  American  co-operators  until  a  few  years 
ago  failed  to  realize  that  co-operation  is  not  a  theory, 
not  a  political  system,  not  a  social  millennium,  but  a 
hard,  matter-of-fact  business  proposition,  that,  care- 
fully carried  'out,  brings  those  results  which  enable 
people  of  comparatively  limited  resources  to  better 
their  education,  their  lives,  their  surroundings,  and 
their  social  standing.  From  a  mere  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, co-operation  brings  men  oiit  to  a  life  of  com- 
parative comfort.  It  is  eminently  for  the  masses, 
and  means  the  combination  of  their  effort  and  their 
money. 

It  is  in  the  last  four  or  five  years  that  co-operation 
has  on  practical  lines  begun  to  make  great  strides  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  prevailing  high  prices  have  brought  the  necessity 
for  it  and  the  satisfactory  results  which  have  been  ac- 
complished. 

From  year  to  year  the  crowd  of  middlemen  have 
been  on  the  increase  in  all  lines  of  business  until  the 
distance  between  the  actual  producer  and  consumer 
has  widened  so  much  that  both  suffer  for  want  of 
mutual  support  and  understanding.  Co-operation 
takes  away  the  distance.  Co-operation  brings  the 
producer  and  consumer  together.  Co-operation  is  a 
union  of  producers  or  a  union  of  consumers,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  its  legitimate  conclusion  it  is  a  union 
of  both  It  is  a  union  without  intimidation.  It  makes 
for  peace. 

A  few  years  ago  the  fruit  producers  of  California, 
or,  at  anj-  rate,  in  many  of  the  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages, realized  that  they  were  getting  little  for  their 
crops ;  they  also  realized  that  they  were  paying  far 
too  much  for  the  supplies  which  they  needed  to  con- 
duct their  business  and  to  live — supplies  which,  for 
the  most  part,  were  bought  from  manufacturing  cen- 
tres in  the  East  through  the  hands  of  countless  middle- 
men. They  formed  co  operative  societies.  They 
banded  together  to  sell  their  produce  as  one  man; 
they  bought  their  supplies  by  the  wholesale  for  them- 
selves. Last  year  forty-five  societies  on  the  Rochdale 
co-operative  system,  and  representing  societies  from 
Dos  Palos,  Santa  Rosa,  Sacramento,  Oakland,  and  so 
on  through  all  the  California  centres,  did  a  business 
amounting  to  over  $15,000,000.  Thej'  have  formed  for 
themselves  a  wholesale  society  in  San  Francisco, 
modeled  on  the  plan  of  the  co-operative  wholesale  so- 
cieties of  England  and  Scotland. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  there  are  over  twenty- 
four   successful    co-operative   societies   operating   on 
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the  same  lines,  and  in  such  centres  as  Seattle  there 
are  co-operative  retail  stores  with  branch  establish- 
ments in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

In  Kansas  there  are  thirty-six  successfiil  co-opera- 
tive stores  now  in  full  blast. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  writer  received  word  from  a 
small  place  in  Utah  that  certain  of  the  farmers  com- 
bining together  to  sell  their  produce  had  obtained  a 
good  price,  and  in  combination  had  been  buying  their 
supplies  last  winter  at  a  saving,  for  example,  of  one 
dollar  and  twenty-flve  cents  a  ton  on  all  coal  they  con- 
sumed. Each  man  in  this  society  had  paid  five  dollars 
for  his  share,  and  they  had  bought  everything  and 
sold  everything  in  quantity.  They  worked  together 
for  the  individual  good. 

Co-operation  enables  the  individual  to  be  benefited 
by  the  help  of  the  mass.  It  gives  to  the  mass  the  bene- 
fit of  each  individual's  efforts.  The  profits  made  in 
the  co-operative  enterprises  or  co-operative  societies 
operated  on  the  Rochdale  plan  are  returned  to  the  in- 
dividuals according  to  the  amount  they  sell  if  it  is  a 
productive  society,  or  according  to  the  amount  they 
buy  if  it  is  a  distributive  society,  after  a  uniform  divi- 
dend rate  has  been  established  on  the  capital. 

Thus  in  Iowa  there  are  hundreds  of  co-operative 
creameries,  and  attention  has  been  already  drawn  all 
over  the  country  to  the  wonderful  achievement  of  the 
Rockwell  co-operative  society  formed  of  farmers, 
with  a  membership  of  a  few  hundred,  at  ten  dollars 
apiece,  which  did  a  business  last  year  of  $300,(100,  or, 
as  they  figure  it,  both  ways,  buying  and  selling,  a 
business  of  $600,000,  and  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  per 
cent.  This  society  has,  in  fact,  done  $5,000,00i)  worth 
of  business  in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  but  it  is  only 
in  the  last  year  that  it  has  operated  a  great  distribu- 
tive store.  Some  of  the  Iowa  jjapers  have  headed 
the  Rockwell  society's  achievements,  "  Co  operation 
threatens  to  wipe  out  a  town."  Co-operation  is  cer- 
tainly a  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  if  the  small  village 
of  Rockwell  is  composed  of  parasites  on  the  consum- 
ers and  producers  the  sooner  it  is  wiped  out  the  better. 

There  is  no  generalization  about  co-operation  in  the 
United  States,  as  a  glance  over  the  following  soon 
demonstr-ates  : 

A  Western  federation  of  miners  has  run  four  quasi- 
co-operative  stores  at  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado ;  the 
millmen  of  Monessen,  Pennsylvania,  have  started  a 
co-operative  store ;  the  co-operative  creamery  associa- 
tion of  Utica,  Michigan,  did  a  business  of  120,000 
pounds  of  butter  last  year,  bringing  an  average  of 
twenty-three  cents  a  pound ;  the  labor  unions  of  Den- 
ver have  organized  a  co-operative  store;  the  people  of 
Elwood,  Indiana,  have  subscribed  shares  for  a  co- 
operative coal  company,  and  have  already  saved  ten 
per  cent  on  their  coal ;  Deposit,  New  York,  has  a  co- 
operative store  on  the  same  lines  as  those  of  Delphi 
and  Port  Jervis;  the  last  named  has  accumulated  and 
paid  in  profits  $800,000  in  the  last  twenty-five  years ; 
Montana  has  a  co-operative  ranch  with  600  sharehold- 
ers scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  and  nearly  150 
of  whom  are  women ;  employees  of  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  Railway  have  a  co-operative  society  in  Bloom- 
ington,  Illinois;  the  labor  unions  of  South  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  have  established  a  co-operative  store;  the 
Farmers'  Supply  Company  is  a  new  cooperative  so- 
ciety at  Anita,  Iowa;  Milwaukee  has  now  a  large  co- 
operative department  store,  and  a  great  co-operative 
enterprise  is  spoken  of  for  the  establishment  of  branch 
co-operative  stores  in  various  parts  of  the  country; 
the  employees  of  the  shipyards  at  Newport  News, 
Virginia,  have  started  a  co-operative  store ;  the  miners 
of  Ohio  have,  by  unanimous  vote,  decided  to  open 
several  co-operative  stores;   Lansing,  Michigan,  has 


a  co-operative  association  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$20,000. 

Out  of  the  wreck  of  the  many  theoretically  sound 
farmers'  granges,  started  some  years  back,  several 
still  survive  and  are  doing  well,  and  new  ones  are 
being  started  on  a  business  basis  right  along.  The 
Central  Pomona  Exchange  at  Syracuse,  New  York, 
and  others  at  Herkimer,  Little  Falls,  and  other  places 
are  doing  well.  The  Herkimer  society  was  organized 
twelve  ye.ars  ago  with  a  capital  of  $4,000.  The  stock 
of  goods  has  been  increased  each  year,  and  a  dividend 
never  lower  than  six  per  cent  has  been  declared  right 
along,  while  at  the  annual  meeting  last  January  a 
dividend  of  twenty-five  per  cent  was  declared.  The 
sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  $60,000.  The  Grrang- 
ers'  Mercantile  Association,  of  Little  Falls,  recently 
declared  a  dividend  of  twenty  five  per  cent.  The 
railway  men  at  Parsons,  Kansas,  have  started  a  co- 
operative store;  and  the  farmers  of  Albert  Lea, 
Minnesota,  now  have  a  co-operative  store;  the  farm- 
ers of  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin,  have  lately  established 
a  co-operative  store;  the  unions  of  the  Black  Hills 
district  of  Southern  Dakota  have  started  a  co-opera- 
tive store  at  Lead,  South  Dakota ;  Lake  Linden  (Mich- 
igan) Society,  of  Lake  Linden,  Michigan,  has  just 
declared  its  fourth  annual  dividend  at  seven  and  one- 
fourth  per  cent  on  purchases  and  seven  per  cent  on 
shares,  to  be  divided  among  418  members;  and  soon 
all  over  the  country.  This  brings  us  to  the  matter  of 
dividends.  Most  of  the  stores  now  being  established 
are  on  the  Rochdale  system  Membership  is  obtained 
by  purchase  of  shares  at  five  dollars  or  ten  dollars 
apiece,  which  is  used  as  a  fund  to  buy  supplies  in 
quantity,  and  the  profits  made  out  of  the  saving 
effected  by  buying  in  quantity  are  divided  among  the 
members  according  to  the  amount  they  buy.  If  an 
individual  buys  ten  dollars'  worth,  and  a  dividend  is 
declared  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  he  gets  back  a 
dollar;  if  he  buys  fifty  dollars'  worth  he  gets  back 
five  dollars  in  profits.  Many  of  the  societies  and  or- 
ganizations are,  however,  organized  on  what  is  known 
as  the  civil  service  plan,  so  named  after  the  great 
Civil  Service  Co-operative  Association  and  the  Army 
and  Navy  Stores  of  London.  Their  object  is  to  sell 
at  cost  price  as  near  as  possible,  and  a  membership  is 
not  always  the  same  as  a  partnership  in  the  business, 
which  is  looked  upon  more  or  less  as  an  investment, 
and  which  investment  receives  the  profits  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  running  the  establishment  and  the 
low  price  charged  members  for  their  supplies.  Mem- 
bership is  usually  set  at  five  dollars  and  entitles  the 
holder  to  buy  at  low  cost,  but  does  not  bring  any 
other  share  in  the  profits  than  the  reduction  given  in 
price.  In  the  regular  co-operative  society  the  mem- 
bers are  also  sh.aroholders.  Co-operative  societies 
sell  to  outsiders,  but,  of  course,  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
outsiders  to  become  members  so  as  to  get  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  rebate. 

The  extraordinary  development  of  co-operation  of 
late  Is  illustrated  very  well  by  the  statement  that 
shares  in  the  Civil  Service  Association  of  London, 
which  forty  years  ago  were  sold  at  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  each,  are  to-day  valued  at  over  $1,000 
apiece.  In  the  Rochdale  co-operative  associations 
shares,  however,  are  kept  at  the  same  figure  to  mem- 
bers, no  matter  how  prosperous  the  society;  but 
inasmuch  as  these  societies,  by  their  enormous  trans- 
actions, gradually  acquire  ownership  of  buildings, 
land  and  manufacturing  establishments,  it  can  read- 
ily be  understood  what  the  true  value  of  the  shares 
may  be. 

The  Harvard  University  Co-operative  Society,  which 
has  been  running  successfully  for  many  years  past, 
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lias  flonc  Kooil  service  for  tlio  iimlergradiiatcs,  and 
touches  the  outside  world  —  the  people  —  in  so  far  as 
the  residents  of  Cambridge  are  able  to  buy  from  the 
store  at  low  co-operative  prices,  though  they  do  not 
receive  any  dividend  on  their  purchases. 

The  tigures  relating  to  co-operation  in  the  United 
Stales  have  been  so  quietly  and  quickly  built  up  in 
the  last  three  or  four  years  that  they  are  amazing. 
In  ten  years  the  tremendous  achievements  of  the 
British  Isles  will  be  surpassed.  There  are  something 
like  50,000  societies  in  America  at  this  time  of  various 
kinds.  There  are  5,000  "co-operative"  building  and 
loan  associations  alone,  but  these  societies  are  scarcely 
of  the  true  co-operative  kind ;  there  are  400  fraternal 
co-operative  societies;  2,000  mutual  fire  co-operative 


societies;  5,000  co-operative  creameries  and  cheese 
factories,  and  about  3,000  co-operative  telephone  com- 
panies, the  most  striking  of  which  is  in  Michigan, 
where  in  one  county  for  three  dollars  a  year  the  farm- 
ers are  able  to  have  telephone  conversation  with  all 
points  in  their  county,  and  through  their  own  central 
telephone  exchange  to  all  parts  of  the  United  !<tates 

There  are  also  manj^  hundreds  of  co-operative 
elevator  associations,  particularly  in  Minnesota. 
Probably  twenty -five  to  thirty  per  cent  of  the  adult 
population  of  the  United  States  belongs  to  some  kind 
of  a  co-operative  association,  though  they  are  not 
all  run  on  the  same  lines  and  they  are  not  all  so 
named,  —f/.  M.  C.  Ilampson,  in  The  Saturday  Even- 
ing Pout,  Sept.  10,  1904. 
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Police  Pmcer  —  Maniijacture —  Tenement.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland  held,  in  the  case  of 
State  vs.  Hyman,  that  prohibiting  the  use  of  a  room 
in  a  tenement  or  dwelling  for  the  manufacture  of 
men's  clothing,  except  by  the  immediate  members  of 
the  family  living  there,  and  then  only  under  permit 
from  a  public  official,  was  within  the  police  power. 

Accident  —  Attempting  Rescue  —  Li'tbility.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  held,  in  the  recent  case  of 
Saylor  vs.  Parsons,  that  a  corporation  was  not  liable 
for  injuries  suffered  by  its  employee  in  attempting  to 
rescue  one  of  its  members  who,  in  superintending  and 
working  with  the  employee,  undermined  a  wall  so 
that  it  was  about  to  fall  upon  him,  when  the  employee 
sprang  forward  from  a  place  of  safety  to  avert  the  im- 
pending accident. 

Eight-hour  Legislation  Unconstitutional.  Justice 
MTiite,  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  has  rendered 
a  decision  at  Special  Term,  holding  unconstitutional  a 
provision  of  the  New  York  eight-hour  law  prohibiting 
contractors  engaged  in  city  work  from  requiring  their 
employees  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  In 
rendering  this  decision  Justice  White  granted  writs  of 
mandamus  compelling  the  city  to  pay  the  contractors 
certain  sums  withheld  on  their  contracts  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  violated  the  law.  The  case  is  to  be  ap- 
pealed. 

Mdster  and  Servaiit — Contributory  Kegligence  — 
Assumption  of  Risk.  In  the  recent  case  of  the  Hen- 
rietta Coal  Co.  vs.  Campbell,  71  N.  E.  Rep.  863,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  held  :  (1)  that  a  mine  owner 
owes  to  his  servants  who  are  required  to  pass  along  a 
roadway  in  the  mine  the  legal  duty  to  maintain  the 
same  in  a  reasonably  safe  condition;  (2)  that  a  servant 
does  not  assume  the  risk  involved  in  carrying  out  a 
direct  command  of  the  master  as  to  the  method  of 
performing  certain  work,  unless  he  acts  as  no  reason- 
ably prudent  person  would  act  under  like  circum- 
stances. 

Felloxc-servant  —  Expert  Machinist.  The  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  held,  in  the  recent 
case  of  Delory  vs.  Blodgett,  that  an  expert  machinist 
employed  by  a  machine  company  and  sent  to  make 
repairs  upon  plants  of  other  persons  at  their  request. 


as  his  services  may  be  needed,  and  who  is  while  so 
employed  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  one  seeking 
his  services,  although  in  his  method  of  work  he  acts 
upon  his  own  judgment,  is  during  the  time  so  em- 
ployed the  servant  of  the  latter  and  the  fellow-servant 
of  his  employees,  and  although  he  receives  his  wages 
from  his  own  employer,  he  collects  the  pay  for  his 
time  from  those  seeking  his  services. 

Electricity  —  Accident  —  Risk.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Michigan  held,  in  the  case  of  Harrison  vs.  Detroit, 
Ypsilanti,  Ann  Arbor  &  Jackson  Railway  Company, 
that  a  motorman  killed  by  an  electric  shock  while  try- 
ing to  fix  a  trolley  pole,  owing  to  the  pole,  when  it 
was  raised  from  the  socket,  coming  into  contact  with 
a  high-tension  wire,  or  so  near  it  that  the  current  arced, 
and  who  knew  the  danger  of  the  high  potential  cur- 
rent, assumed  the  risk,  though  he  had  not  been  in- 
structed as  to  the  danger  and  as  to  the  fact  that  if  the 
pole  came  within  a  half  inch  of  the  wire  the  current 
would  arc,  since  the  conditions  were  obvious. 

Eight-hour  Day  Clause  in  City  Contracts  Illegal. 
In  the  recent  case  of  T.  J.  Neacy  and  Walter  Read  of 
the  Filer  &  Stowell  Co.  vs.  city  of  Milwaukee  and  the 
William  Todd  Co.  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  action  was 
brought  by  plaintiffs  to  restrain  defendants  from  car- 
rying out  a  contract  for  a  twenty-million  gallon  pump, 
the  contract  containing  the  eight-hour  day  clause. 
Judge  L.  W.  Halsey  of  the  State  Circuit  Court  at 
Milwaukee  rendered  a  decision  declaring  the  clause 
illegal  inasmuch  as  it  "  lessened  and  restricted  the 
number  of  bids  and  thereby  increased  the  price  by 
many  thousands  of  dollars  and  is  in  direct  violation  of 
a  section  of  the  city  charter  which  requires  that  '  all 
contracts  shall  be  let  to  the  lowest  bidder.' "  Case 
taken  to  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

Master  and  Servant  —  Personal  Injuries.  In  the 
recent  case  of  Rogers  vs.  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago, &  St.  Louis  Ry.  Co.,  71  N.  E.  Rep.  8.50,  an  action 
for  the  death  of  a  fireman  alleged  to  have  been  caused 
by  negligence  of  defendant  in  failing  to  warn  deceased 
that  a  car  obstructed  the  track  at  a  siding,  and  in  fail- 
ing to  display  a  danger  signal  at  that  place,  it  appeared 
that  due  notice  of  the  obstruction  was  given  to  the 
conductor  of  the  train  upon  which  the  deceased  was 
a  fireman.    The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  held  that 
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the  duty  of  a  master  to  warn  a  servant  of  danger  can- 
not be  delegated  to  a  fellow  servant,  so  as  to  absolve 
tbe  master  from  liability  for  injury  resulting  from 
failure  to  communicate  the  warning. 

Employment  — Regulation  —  Xotice.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia  held,  in  the  recent  case  of  Willis  vs. 
Muscogee  Manufacturing  Company,  that  a  manufac- 
turing company  or  a  number*  of  such  companies  have 
a  right  to  make  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  their  emploj'ees ;  that  a  rule  that 
employees  must  give  a  six  days'  notice  when  leaving 
the  employ  of  the  mill  is  a  reasonable  rule  for  a  manu- 
facturing establishment;  that  when  employees  with  a 
knowledge  of  this  rule  enter  into  the  service  of  the 
company,  such  rule  becomes  a  part  of  the  contract  and 
is  binding  upon  such  employees ;  that  where  several 
companies  agree  to  enforce  such  a  reasonable  rule,  to 
report  to  each  other  all  employees  leaving  without 
compliance  therewith,  and,  except  in  special  cases, 
not  to  employ  men  so  reported,  such  agreement,  while 
voluntary  and  not  enforceable,  is  not,  in  the  absence  of 
malice,  au  unlawful  combination  or  conspiracy  which 
would  make  such  companies  liable  to  men  properly 
reported  for  a  violation  of  the  rule,  but  that  where  a 
company  wrongfully  reported  an  employee  and  thus 
damaged  him  by  preventing  him  from  getting  work, 
the  company  would  be  liable. 

(JonHpiracy  —  Injuring  Business.  The  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals  held,  in  the  recent  case  of  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  vs.  Doyle,  that  in  an  action 
for  damages  by  one  who  alleged  that  the  defendants 
(appellants)  maliciously  conspired  and  confederated 
together  to  destroy  the  business  of  the  plaintiff  (appel- 
lee) who  was  a  rival  of  the  defeudants,  by  the  use  of 
unlawful  means  for  that  purpose,  the  conspiracy  was 
actionable,  and  that  the  plaintiff  might  recover  for 
any  loss  or  damage  suffered  in  consequence  thereof, 
and  that  it  was  most  assuredly  unlawful  to  harass  and 
annoy  the  plaintiff's  employees  when  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  in  selling  and  distributing 
oils  to  the  plaintiff's  customers,  to  threaten  plaintiff's 
customers  to  shut  up  their  business  if  they  continued 
to  deal  in  the  plaintiff's  oils,  to  cause  false  and  injuri- 
ous reports  concerning  the  plaintiff  and  his  business 
to  be  circulated  in  Lexington  and  vicinity,  where  the 
plaintiff's  business  was  located,  and  to  procure  the 
plaintiff's  arrest  and  prosecution  on  false  charges  in 
connection  with  his  business  in  the  sale  of  oils  for 
the  purpose  of  estranging  plaintiff's  customers  and 
patrons. 

Employer's  Liability  —  Defective  Eramework.  The 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit  held,  in  the  case  of  The  Phoenix  Bridge  Com- 
pany vs.  Castleberry,  that  the  rule  as  to  the  duty  of 
the  employer  in  respect  of  providing  the  employee  a 
safe  place  to  work  was  not  applicable  to  a  case  where 
an  employee  was  injured  by  reason  of  defects  in  or 
insufficiency  of  a  temporary  structure,  such  as  a  scaf- 
folding or  framework  for  sujjporting  heavy  materials, 
which  were  appliances  or  instrumeutalities  by  means 
of  which  the  work  was  to  be  done  In  this  case  the 
bridge  company  sent  some  men  under  a  foreman  to 
make  repairs  on  a  railroad  bridge*  In  replacing  cer- 
tain old  parts  with  heavy  steel  girders,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  construct  on  the  spot  wooden  frames  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  girders  while  they  were  being  put 
in  place.  These  frames  were  made  by  the  workmen 
as  an  incident  to  the  work.  Owing  to  some  defect  in 
one  of  the  frames,  a  girder  fell  and  killed  one  of  the 
workmen.    The  court  held  that  in  thfc  absence  of  evi- 


dence that  the  materials  furnished  by  the  company 
were  not  in  all  respects  suitable  and  sufficient  to  make 
a  safe  structure,  it  was  not  liable  for  the  negligence 
of  the  foreman  either  in  the  construction  of  the  frame 
or  in  failing  to  inspect  it  on  the  day  of  the  accident. 

Act  Regulating  Horseshoeing  Void.  The  Appel- 
late Division  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  for  the 
First  Department  held,  in  the  case  of  The  People  vs. 
Beattie,  that  the  statute  of  New  York  creating  a  board 
of  examiners  to  examine  applicants  desiring  to  prac- 
tise as  master  or  journeyman  horseshoers,  and  requir- 
ing applicants  to  jjrocure  certificates  of  qualification 
from  such  board  and  to  register  the  same  as  a  condi- 
tion of  practising  such  trade,  was  unconstitutional. 
The  court,  speaking  through  Justice  Hatch,  said  :  "  It 
is  difficult,  indeed,  to  see  how  the  regulation  of  shoe- 
ing horses  has  any  tendency  to  promote  the  health, 
comfort,  safety,  and  welfare  of  society.  ...  It  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  said  that  it  affects  the  health  of  the 
individual  to  regulate  the  subject,  either  of  the  general 
public  or  of  the  persons  who  follow  it  as  an  occupa- 
tion, and  if  the  latter  were  in  anywise  injuriously 
affected  by  the  process  of  shoeing  horses,  the  at- 
tempted regulation,  it  is  clear,  would  not  affect  or 
have  any  influence  upon  such  subject.  The  law 
cannot,  therefore,  be  sustained  as  being  in  any  just 
sense  a  regulation  for  the  promotion  of  the  public 
health  or  of  the  health  or  morals  of  the  class  of  per- 
sons who  follow  it  as  a  trade.  Nor  is  it  apparent  how 
in  anywise  a  regulation  of  this  subject  will  tend  to 
promote  the  comfort  of  the  people." 

Employee'' s  Bond — Condition — Validity.  In  a 
suit  brought  by  an  employer  against  the  surety  on  the 
bond  of  an  employee,  it  appeared  that  the  bond  con- 
tained a  provision  that  it  "  will  be  invalid  unless 
signed  by  the  employee,"  and  that  "it  is  essential  to 
the  validity  of  this  bond  that  the  employee's  signature 
be  hereunto  subscribed  and  witnessed."  The  em- 
ployee failed  to  sign  the  bond,  and  upon  suit  being 
brought  thereon  a  demurrer  was  filed  to  the  declara- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  bond  was  inoperative  and 
ineffective  because  of  the  absence  of  the  employee's 
signature.  The  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland,  in  the 
case  of  The  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company 
vs.  The  United  States  Fidelity  &  Guarantee  Company, 
sustained  a  judgment  for  the  defendant.  The  court 
said  :  "  The  indemnity  company  had  the  right  to  make 
its  undertaking  depend,  as  respects  its  validity,  upon 
the  condition  that  the  indemnified's  employee  should 
sign  the  bond.  The  condition  was  not  unreasonable 
or  illegal.  The  performance  of  it  was  within  the 
power  of  the  indemnified.  The  neglect  or  omission  of 
the  latter  to  comply  with  that  condition  precedent 
cannot  be  ignored  when  relied  on  by  the  indemnitor, 
and  cannot  give  efficacy  to  an  instrument  which  by  its 
unequivocal  terms  was  not  to  become  operative  until 
that  specific  condition  was  complied  with." 

Employer's  Liability  —  Negligence.  In  the  case  of 
The  Babcock  Lumber  Company  vs.  Johnson,  recently 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  it  appeared 
that  the  plaintiff,  a  minor,  was  employed  to  labor 
among  rafters  and  open  timber  work,  and  to  steady 
or  sustain  himself  he  suddenly  grasped  an  insecurely 
fastened  brace  designed  as  a  support  for  the  roof  but 
not  intended  for  a  hand-hold.  The  brace  fell  and  he 
fell  with  it.  There  was  no  allegation  that  the  brace 
was  not  reasonably  safe  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended,  or  that  the  defendant  knew  it  was  in- 
secure, or  that  it  knew  of  any  fact  which  would  have 
suggested  that  it  was  dangerous,  nor  was  it  alleged 
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that  it  knew  thiit  the  plaintiff  would  necessarily  or 
naturally  rely  iipon  the  brace  as  a  suijport.  The 
court  held  that  the  complainant  did  not  charge  action- 
able negligence  or  set  forth  a  cause  of  action  against 
the  defendant.  The  court  said  that  while  ordinary 
diligence  requires  a  master  to  furnish  appliances 
reasonably  suited  to  the  uses  intended,  the  law  does 
not  exact  that  extraordinary  diligence  which  would  be 
demanded  in  requiring  that  instrumentalities  intended, 
for  one  use  should  be  safe  and  suitable  for  every  use 
to  which  tlje.v  might  be  casually  or  unexpectedly 
applied,  and  that  if  one  is  not  chargeable  with  negli- 
gence because  an  appliance  fails  to  sers'e  a  purpose 
not  intended,  neither  is  he  chargeable  with  negligence 
because  lie  omitted  to  inspect  it  so  as  to  discover  that  it 
was  not  suited  for  such  unexpected  or  unintended  use 

Right  to  Discharge —Arbitration  Agreement.  The 
Tile  Layers  Union,  one  of  the  unions  afliliated  with 
the  Building  Trades  Alliance  and  recently  locked  out 
by  the  Employers'  Association  in  the  recent  labor 
troubles  in  New  York,  applied  for  an  injunction  re- 
straining the  Association  from  keeping  them  out  of 
work.  Justice  Dickey  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Brooklyn  decided  that  lie  could  not  enjoin  the  em- 
ployers, inasmuch  as  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
union  had  been  the  first  to  break  the  arbitration  agree- 
ment, and  that,  therefore,  tlie  employers  liad  a  right 
to  assume  that  the  arbitration  agreement  was  no 
longer  in  force  and  they  had  the  right  to  lock  out 
the  union.    Justice  Dickey  said,  in  part : 

"  In  justification  of  their  action  the  employers 
claim  that  the  workmen,  by  quitting  work  without 
resort  to  arl)itration  and  without  good  cause,  relieved 
them  from  all  obligation,  legal  or  moral  The  tile 
layers  say  the  differences  which  caused  them  to  strike 
could  not  be  arbitrated,  and  their  only  effective 
remedy  was  by  leaving  work,  which  they  did.  In  my 
opinion,  the  arbitration  plan  or  agreement  is  not  en- 
forceable by  this  action  or  any  other.  I  can  no  more 
grant  the  plaintiff  the  relief  asked  for  than  I  could 
compel  them  to  go  back  and  continue  on  the  jobs  they 
quit  in  Manhattan  if  the  employers  were  asking  for 
such  a  decree  in  a  suit  brought  by  them.  It  is  well 
settled  that  an  emploj'er  has  the  right  to  employ  and 
discharge  anyone  he  pleases,  and  a  workman  may 
work  or  refuse  to  work  at  all.     There  is  no  provision 


in  law  for  the  enforcement  of  the  agreement.  The 
relief  asked  for  must,  therefore,  be  denied  as  beyond 
the  power  of  the  court  to  grant  in  the  case  as  made." 

Envployern'  Liability  —  DangeroriH  Machinery.  In 
the  recent  case  of  La  Porte  Carriage  Co.  vs.  Bullender, 
71  N.E.  Rep. 922,  it  appeared  that  appellee,  Sullender, 
a  child  of  14  years,  was  employed  in  the  factory  near 
an  emery  wheel;  he  was  not  informed  of  the  dangers 
incident  to  his  employment,  nor  instructed  as  to  the 
safest  manner  to  do  the  work,  nor  was  any  inquiry 
made  by  appellant  as  to  his  age,  knowledge  of  the 
work,  experience  in  factories  where  machinery  was 
employed,  or  physical  ability  to  perform  the  work, 
but  without  any  knowledge  on  his  part  of  any  danger 
of  injury,  he  was  placed  at  work  in  a  place  where  he 
was  exposed  to  flying  particles  of  emery  and  metal 
thrown  from  an  emery  belt,  and  while  engaged  in  the 
work  assigned  him,  he  was  struck  in  the  eye  by  a  fly- 
ing particle  of  emery  or  metal  thrown  off  the  belt,  and 
the  sight  of  one  eye  destroyed.  Judge  Robinson  of 
the  Appellate  Court  of  Indiana  held  that  an  emery 
belt  used  in  a  factory  to  polish  metal  is  a  machine 
within  Burns'  Ann.  St.  1901,  §  70871,  requiring  ma- 
chinery of  every  description  in  factories  to  be  prop- 
erly guarded;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  employer  to 
provide  a  reasonably  safe  place  in  which  the  em- 
ployee is  required  to  work,  and  to  apprise  the  em- 
ployee of  the  danger  of  any  place  in  which  he  is 
required  to  work  which  is  known  by  employer  to  be 
dangerous.  Burns'  Ann.  St.  1901,  §  7087b,  making 
it  unlawful  for  a  person  or  corporation  knowingly 
to  employ  a  child  of  such  immature  judgment  as  to 
be  unable  to  comprehend  possible  injuries  inci- 
dent to  employment  about  dangerous  machinery, 
imposes  upon  the  employer  the  duty  to  procure  an 
affidavit  made  by  the  parent  or  guardian  before  em- 
ploying a  person  under  a  certain  age;  that  whether  a 
particular  piece  of  machinery  could  be  safeguarded 
and  protected  so  as  to  prevent  injury  is  a  matter  of 
fact  for  the  jury ;  that  evidence  of  experiments  made 
with  the  belt,  and  tending  to  show  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  it  to  throw  objects  towards  the  place  where 
plaintiff  was  when  struck,  was  not  admissible  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  that  the  conditions  at  the  time  of 
the  experiment  were  substantially  the  same  as  those 
at  the  time  of  injury. 
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Boston. 

Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers. 
Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Manufacturers  and  Local  No.  7  of  the 
United  Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers  of  North  America. 

1.  The  manufacturer  agrees  to  employ  only  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers  of 
North  America. 

2.  Local  No.  7  hereby  agrees  to  furnish  alllnecessary 
help  that  is  needed  by  the  manufacturer. 

3.  All  the  week  workers  shall  work  iinder  the  same 
conditions  and  prices  during  the  period  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

4.  Nine  and  one-half  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work,  except  Saturday,  when  the  day's  work  shall  be 
eight  and  one-half  hours. 


5.  During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
all  the  workers  to  quit  work  at  one  o'clock  p.m.  on 
Saturdays,  receiving  full  pay. 

6.  All  legal  holidays  to  be  paid. 

7.  Overtime  to  be  paid  time  and  one-half. 

8.  Piece  workers  should  work  under  the  same  con- 
ditions and  prices  as  agreed  upon  by  the  last  settle- 
ment, to  continue  till  the  expiration  of  this  present 
agreement. 

9.  New  articles  or  any  supplementary  work  as 
agreed  upon  previously  shall  come  before  a  commit- 
tee of  the  shop  to  agree  to  the  prices  before  taking  the 
same  articles  in  work. 

10.  The  manufacturer  agrees  that  in  the  dull  sea- 
sons the  work  shall  be  equally  divided  among  the 
members  of  union. 
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11.  The  union  agrees  that  under  no  circTimstances 
shall  the  work  shop  be  deserted,  always  leaving 
enough  employees,  according  to  the  work  to  be  done. 

12.  Should  the  manufacturer  desire  to  use  the  union 
label  of  Local  No.  7,  said  label  shall  only  be  granted 
if  the  manufacturer  is  in  conformity  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  Local  No.  7. 

13  Said  label  to  be  given  to  the  manufacturer  at 
cost  price. 

14.  Said  label  shall  be  under  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  Local  No.  7. 

15.  The  manufacturer  has  the  right  to  discharge  any 
member  of  Local  No.  7  for  spoiled  work,  or  for  in- 
sulting any  person  of  the  tirm  from  the  manufacturer. 

16.  This,  however,  must  be  agreed  upon  after  a  hear- 
ing of  a  committee  from  Local  No.  7. 

17.  The  manufacturer  agrees  to  allow,  with  the  no- 
tification of  the  office,  the  representatives  of  Local  No. 
7  to  visit  the  factory  at  any  time  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

18.  No  discrimination  shall  be  made  by  the  manu- 
facturer against  the  employee  for  his  or  her  partici- 
pation in  the  union. 

19.  Should  any  difference  arise  between  the  manu- 
facturer and  Local  No.  7,  and  they  are  unable  to 
adjust  the  difference  between  themselves,  then  the 
manufacturer  shall  select  two  representatives,  and 
Local  No.  7  shall  also  select  two  representatives ;  these 
four  to  select  a  fifth  party  as  a  board  of  arbitration. 

20.  This  board  of  arbitration  must  come  to  a  deci- 
sion within  three  days  on  the  matter  in  dispute. 

21.  The  decision  of  this  board  of  arbitration  shall  be 
binding  on  both  sides. 

22  Expenses  of  this  board  of  arbitration  shall  be 
equally  divided  between  both  parties. 

23.  This  agreement  to  remain  in  force  until  August 
1, 1905. 

Coast  Seamen. 

Coastwise  Transportation  Company  and  Atlantic  Coast 

Seamen's  Union  for  the  Port  of  Boston. 

1.   Monthly  Wages  for  Sailom. 

Vessels  under  300  gross  tons,       .        .        .      $25 

Vessels  over  300;  and   under   1,500  gross 

tons 36 

Vessels  over  1,500  gross  tons,       ...        35 

Monthly  Wages  for  Second  Mates  and  Engineers. 
Vessels  under  700  gross  tons,  .  .  .  $35 
700  and  under  1,500  gross  tons,  ...  40 
Vessels  over  1,500  gross  tons,       ...        45 

No  engineer  shall  be  allowed  to  act  as  second  mate 
or  stand  the  master's  watch. 

2.  There  shall  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Spamen's  Union  to 
signing  articles  containing  the  clause,  "No  money  ad- 
vanced during  the  voyage  except  at  the  master's  op- 
tion." 

3.  No  demand  shall  be  made  for  a  lump  sum  of 
wages  for  any  single  voyage,  and  crews  to  be  signed 
for  the  round  trip. 

4.  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  no  union 
man  shipping  on  any  vessel  covered  by  this  contract 
shall  desert  his  ship  before  his  contract  has  expired, 
and  in  case  he  does  so  desert  before  his  voyage  is  com- 
pleted, the  master  shall  report  such  desertion  to  the 
officer  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Seamen's  Union  in  the 
nearest  port  with  man's  name  and  if  possible  book 
number,  and  it  is  further  agreed  that  such  deserter 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  ship  on  any  vessel  covered  by 
this  contract  within  the  next  30  days  unless  there  shall 
be  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  such  desertion. 


5.  A  standing  committee  of  three  from  each  party 
to  this  agreement  shall  be  appointed  to  adjust  such 
grievances  as  may  arise  from  time  to  time. 

6.  In  all  ports  where  vessels  covered  by  this  con- 
tract may  be,  crews  shall  be  furnished  by  union  offi- 
cers, and  if  a  full  crew  of  union  men  cannot  be  furnished 
within  24  hours  after  notice  has  been  given  to  union 
officer  by  the  master,  owner,  or  agent,  the  master, 
owner,  or  agent  shall  have  the  right  to  get  balance  of 
crew  elsewhere.  Fares  to  be  paid  by  vessel  and 
wages  to  commence  when  men  come  on'board. 

7.  This  imion  is  not  in  favor  of  sympathetic  strikes. 

8.  It  is  mutually  agreed  and  understood  by  both 
parties  to  this  agreement  that  nothing  in  this  agree- 
ment shall  be  construed  to  forfeit  the  rights  of  either 
party  prescribed  bylaw  in  the  U.S. shipping  articles; 
it  is  also  understood  and  agreed  that  the  book  number 
shall  be  placed  opposite  names  of  said  seamen  on 
articles . 

This  agreement  to  go  into  effect  February  10,  1904, 
to  remain  in  effect  for  six  months  and  to  be  continued 
thereafter  as  long  as  satisfactory,  and  not  to  be  abro- 
gated until  after  receipt  of  30  days'  notice  by  either 
party. 

COPPEESMITHS. 

Master  Coppersmiths  and  Coppersmiths  Union  No. 
58  of  Boston  and  Vicinity. 

1.  That  nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work 
on  all  shop  work  except  where  the  eight  hours  are 
granted. 

2.  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work 
on  all  outside  work  and  all  traveling  time  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  eight  hours,  in  such  cases  when  the  job 
is  more  than  one-half  hour  from  the  shop. 

3.  The  wages  shall  be  not  less  than  $3.50  a  day. 

4.  Overtime  must  be  paid  at  least  double  in  every 
instance. 

5.  Piece  work  of  any  kind  is  prohibited. 

6.  That  all  copper  work  and  repair  work  be  handled 
by  coppersmiths  only,  inasmuch  as  it  is  detrimental 
to  the  business  when  mechanics  other  than  copper- 
smiths handle  it. 

7.  That  one  apprentice  shall  be  allowed  for  six  cop- 
persmiths or  fraction  thereof. 

8.  That  apprentices  shall  not  be  older  than  17  years 
when  they  start  and  cannot  be  kept  as  such  when 
more  than  22  years  old 

9.  That  an  agreement  between  the  fii-m  and  the  ap- 
prentice, respectively,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
latter,  shall  always  be  made  and  on  request  be  shown 
to  the  representative  of  the  union. 

10.  That  all  brazed  work  be  hammered  or  spanked, 
as  copper  is  not  only  hammered  or  spanked  for  orna- 
mental purposes  but  also  for  its  best  preservation  in 
all  its  uses. 

11.  That  helpers  or  others  will  not  be  allowed  to 
infringe  on  coppersmiths'  work. 

Electrical  Wobkebs. 
Electric  Contractors  of  Boston  and  Vicinity  and  Local 
Union  No.  103,  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers  of  America. 
1.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  or  48 
hours  a  week's  labor.    Hours  of  labor  shall  be  per- 
formed  between  the  hours  of  8  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  to  go 
into  effect  -lanuary  1,  1904. 

(a)  Should  it  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  Contractor 
to  operate  an  installation  at  such  other  times  as  may 
be  necessary  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  employ  a  so- 
called  night  gang,  paying  them  at  the  rate  of  single 
time  as  prescribed  by  Article  8,  the  hours  of  working, 
!    for  this  shift,  to  be  between  6  p.m.  and  3  A.M.,  allow- 
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ing  one  hour  for  luncheon,  except  Saturday  night 
when  the  hours  shall  be  from  6  p.m.  to  12  m  ,  making 
46  hours  constitute  a  week's  work  to  be  paid  for  as  48 
hours.  In  employing  a  regular  gang  for  night  work 
it  is  understood  tliat  the  same  men  shall  not  be  called 
upon  to  work  other  hours  of  the  24  without  overtime, 
as  provided  for  in  Article  i.  Under  the  al)Ove  ruling 
the  Contractor  will  not  be  permitted  to  employ  a  night 
gang  unless  the  work  required  to  be  done  will  con- 
tinue for  more  than  six  consecutive  nights  and  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  work  a  day  gang  on  such  job. 

2.  Any  labor  performed  before  8  a  m.  or  after  5  p.m. 
shall  be  paid  for  at  one  and  one-half  the  regular  rate 
of  wages.  All  labor  performed  on  Sundays  or  Legal 
Holidays  shall  be  paid  for  at  double  the  regular  rate 
of  wages.  Legal  Ijolidays  shall  be  Washington's 
Birthday,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor 
Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas  Day.  In  no 
case  shall  a  member  of  the  union  be  required  to  work 
on  Labor  Day  except  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency. 

3.  The  Contractor  shall  furnish  all  necessary  tools 
for  conduit  work  and  all  bits  over  regular  lengths  and 
one  inch  in  diameter;  also  drills  when  such  are  re- 
quired on  a  job. 

No  journeyman  or  helper  shall  be  employed  by 
any  contractor  signing  this  agreement  who  does  not 
have  in  his  possession  the  classified  list  of  tools  as 
shall  be  agreed  iipon  later. 

4.  Journeymen  shall  be  responsible  for  all  tools  and 
material  taken  from  the  shop,  provided  the  Contractor 
shall  furnish  a  place  of  safe  keeping  for  the  same. 
Contractors  shall  furnish  a  suitable  locker  on  new 
buildings  for  the  protection  of  tools  and  clothing. 

5.  Any  journeyman  or  other  person  becoming  a 
contractor  shall  do  no  work  without  keeping  in  his 
employ  at  least  one  journej-man  and  shall  comply  with 
all  other  requirements  of  this  agreement. 

6.  All  journeymen  shall  report  for  duty  on  a  job  at 
8  A.M  ,  provided  the  job  is  within  three  miles  on  any 
car  line  in  Boston.  In  case  the  workman  shall  call  at 
the  shop  for  orders  or  material,  he  shall  report  at  7.45 
A.M.  and  the  contractor  shall  pay  during  hours  of 
work  all  necessary  car-fares.  On  all  work  over  15 
miles  outside  of  Boston,  this  being  the  jiirisdiction  of 
Local  103,  I.  B.  E.  W.,  the  contractors  shall  pay  all 
expenses  for  married  men  and  foremen,  and  $2.50  a 
week  for  room  rent  for  single  men. 

7.  All  contractors  shall  comply  with  the  weekly 
payment  law.  Workmen  shall  be  paid  on  or  before 
five  o'clock  p.m. 

8.  a.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  journeymen 

shall  be  40  cents  an  hour,  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1, 1904.  This  minimum  rate  for  journey- 
men shall  be  raised  to  45  cents  an  hour 
January  1,  1905. 
b.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  helpers  shall 
be  25  cents  an  hour  and  will  remain  at  this 
rate  until  he  has  successfully  passed  his  ex- 
amination as  a  journeyman. 

9.  The  number  of'helpers  on  a  job  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows :  Not  more  than  one  helper  to  one  Journeyman. 

10.  The  Contractor  hereby  agrees  not  to  require  a 
workman  to  use  a  helper  under  18  years  of  age ;  office 
boys  and  others  not  doing  regular  work  excepted 

11.  No  helper  shall  be  allowed  to  carry  on  the  in- 
stallation of  any  work  except  as  an  assistant  to  a 
Journeyman  except  in  case  of  emergency. 

12.  A  helper  shall  not  be  allowed  to  finish  work  in 
any  branch  of  the  trade.  If  a  helper  feels  confident 
he  is  able  to  do  Journeyman  work  after  he  has  served 
three  years,  he  shall  make  application  to  the  Classify- 
ing Board,  and  if  he  successfully  passes  the  examina- 
tion he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Journeyman's  wages;  if 


not  successful,  he  shall  continue  to  work  as  a  helper, 
receiving  helper's  wages,  and  cannot  make  apijlica- 
tion  for  another  examination  for  six  months. 

13.  A  committee  shall  be  appointed,  consisting  of 
two  members  from  the  Contractors  Association,  two 
from  Local  Union  No.  10.'5,  and  one  to  be  chosen  by 
the  other  four  members,  to  act  as  an  Examining 
Board,  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  journeymen 
and  helpers  whenever  necessary. 

14.  All  electrical  Journeymen  (excluding  linemen), 
or  helpers  employed  by  signers  of  this  agreement 
shall  be  members  of  Local  103,  I.  B.  E.  W. 

15.  The  Electric  Contractors  shall  not  sublet  any  of 
the  work  to  any  workman  in  their  employ ;  neither 
shall  any  Journeyman  or  helper  be  allowed  to  take 
any  contract  or  piece  of  work  in  any  shape  or  manner 
from  any  person  whatsoever,  whether  he  be  a  party  to 
this  agreement  or  not. 

16.  An  Arbitration  Committee  of  three  men  of  each 
party  to  this  agreement  shall  be  chosen,  before  whom 
m.atters  not  provided  for  in  this  agreement,  or  any 
violation  thereof,  shall  be  brought.  If  at  any  time 
this  committee  should  fail  to  agree  on  any  matter 
coming  before  it  for  settlement,  said  committee  shall 
have  power  to  call  on  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration 
whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding. 

17.  In  the  event  of  a  dispute,  a  conference  shall  be 
held  by  a  committee  consisting  of  three  members  of 
the  Union  and  three  members  of  the  Contractors,  who 
shall  endeavor  to  adjust  the  same,  and  should  this 
committee  disagree,  said  dispute  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Arbitration  Committee  provided  for  in  Article  16; 
but  the  employer  involved  and  the  business  agent  of 
the  Union  shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  on  the  Arbi- 
tration Committee.     Both,  however,  may  be  present. 

18.  All  differences  under  this  agreement  are  to  be 
settled  by  arbitration  as  provided  for  in  Articles  16 
and  17.  No  strike  or  lockout  directly  or  indirectly 
shall  be  ordered  by  either  party  hereto  as  against  the 
other  for  any  grievance  whatsoever,  if  the  aggrieved 
party  acts  within  the  order  of  committee  referred  to 
in  Articles  16  and  17. 

19  This  agreement  dispenses  with  all  former  agree- 
ments between  said  Contractors  and  said  Union,  but 
may  be  amended  or  corrected  at  any  time  by  a  majority 
of  both  parties  giving  notice  four  months  previous. 

20.  This  contract  shall  go  into  effect  on  signing, 
with  the  exception  of  Article  8  which  shall  go  into 
effect  January  1, 1904. 

21 .  Local  103, 1.  B  E .  W.,  hereby  agrees  to  not  per- 
mit its  members  to  work  for  any  Contractor  not  a 
signer  of  this,  or  an  identical  agreement;  and  further 
agrees  to  not  permit  its  members  to  carry  on  the  in- 
stallation of  any  new  work,  or  changing  over  system 
of  wiring  which  should  be  contracted  for  by  signers 
of  this  agreement,  unless  permission  is  given  so  to  do 
by  Arbitration  Committee. 

22.  Contractors  shall  not  be  responsible  for  the  pay- 
ment of  dues,  fines  or  fees  assessed  by  the  Local.  If 
any  Journeyman  or  helper  is  to  be  dismissed  or  sus- 
pended from  the  Local  by  reason  of  non-payment  of 
any  dues,  fines  or  fees,  a  notice  of  at  least  10  days 
shall  be  given  the  employer  should  it  be  required  that 
the  man  so  in  arrears  cannot  be  permitted  by  the 
Local  to  continue  work  as  a  member  of  Local  103, 1. 
B.E.W. 

23.  Local  103,  I.  B.  E.  W.,  shall  accept  upon  appli- 
cation, without  prejudice  based  on  any  claims  or  for- 
mer grievance,  any  Journeyman  or  helper,  whatever 
the  classification  of  the  Contractor  may  be,  at  the  time 
of  his  making  application  into  the  Union.  Such  new 
members  as  may  enter  the  Union  by  reason  of  this 
agreement  shall    receive    equal    benefits  with  their 
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fellow-workmen  and  shall  be  assessed  no  more  in 
dues,  fines  or  fees  of  any  kind  than  are  regularly  ex- 
acted from  other  members  of  the  Local,  providing  he 
passes  the  regular  examination  provided  for  by  thin 
agreement. 

24.  «.  The  signers  of  this  agreement  hereby  agree 

not  to  discriminate  in  any  manner  whatso- 
ever against  any  member  of  Local  103,  L  B. 
E.  W.,  who  may  be  assigned  to  act  in  any 
capacity  for  his  Local. 
l>.  Xo  agent  or  other  representative  of  the  Local 
shall  interview  workmen  during  working 
hours,  except  foremen  on  jobs.  For  any 
interview  or  other  interference  with  work- 
men during  the  time  they  are  regularly 
employed  in  performing  work,  whether  on 
a  job  or  in  transit  to  or  from  a  job,  time 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  payroll  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  of  the  workmen  thus  be- 
coming a  party  to  the  interview. 
The  amoimt  of  time  thus  deducted  shall  in 
no  case  be  less  than  one  hour. 

25.  Local  103,  1.  B.  E.  W.,  shall  furnish  a  bond 
payable  to  the  Electrical  Contractors  Association  of 
Xew  England  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,  provided  Local 
103  calls  a  strike  in  violation  of  this  agreement.  Said 
bond  to  be  furnished  by  some  surety  company  in 
good  standing. 

If  the  men  on  any  job  for  any  of  the  signers  of  this 
agreement  stop  work,  on  account  of  order  to  stop 
■work  by  Local  103,  this  shall  he  judged  a  "  strike." 

26.  The  Arbitration  Committee  as  provided  for  in 
Articles  16  and  17  shall  be  empowered  to  impose  a  tine 
(not  exceeding  $60  for  any  one  offence)  upon  any 
workman  or  any  signer  of  this  agreement  who  violates 
any  of  the  Articles  thereof. 

27.  This  agreement  to  expire  October  1, 1905. 

Longshoremen. 
New  Scale  of  Wages    and    Working  Kules  of   the 
Boston  Longshoremen   for   the   Port  of  Boston 
governing  all  Longshoremen  on  Ocean  Lines. 

1.  For  day  work,  7  A.M  to  6  p.m.,  an  hour,  30  cents. 

2.  For  night  work,  8  p.m.  to  5  a.m.,  an  hour,  40 
cents. 

3.  From  8  p.m.  Saturday  night  to  5  a.m.  Monday 
morning,  and  from  S  p.m.  on  the  eve  of  all  national, 
State,  and  appointed  holidays  (including  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill)  until  5  a.m.  on 
the  morning  succeeding  such  holiday,  an  hour,  60 
cents. 

4.  When  men  are  ordered  out  to  work  between  the 
hours  of  S  P.M.  and  5  a.m.,  all  time  shall  count  until 
ordered  home,  an  hour,  40  cents. 

5.  M'hen  men  are  ordered  out  to  work  between  the 
hours  of  7  A.M.  and  6  p.m.,  on  Sundays,  national, 
State,  and  appointed  holidays  (including  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  IIill\  and  the  nights  pre- 
ceding and  succeeding  such  Sunday  or  holiday,  all 
time  shall  count  until  ordered  home,  an  hour,  60 
cents. 

6.  When  men  are  ordered  out  in  the  night,  or  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  and  are  sent  home  for  lack  of 
■work,  they  shall  receive  one  hour's  pay  as  the  case 
may  be,  an  hour,  40  or  60  cents. 

7.  For  work  on  sugar  or  molasses,  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
an  hour,  40  cents;  and  from  S  p.m.  to  5  a.m.,  an  hour, 
50  cents. 

8.  Men  working  on  sugar  or  molasses  shall  be 
iiUowod  15  minutes  for  lunch  at  10  a.m.  and  10  p.m. 
without  loss  of  time. 

9.  For  work  on  grain,  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  an  hour, 
50  cents ;  for  work  on  grain,  8  p.m.  to  5  a.m.,  an  hour, 


60  cents.  When  men  are  compelled  to  work  meal 
hours  on  grain,  the  rate  of  wages  shall  be  (as  case 
may  be)  $1  or  $1.20  an  hour,  and  each  succeeding 
hour  until  relieved. 

10.  For  work  on  stranded  or  wrecked  vessels  an 
hour,  50  cents,  all  time  to  count  from  the  time  men 
leave  the  wharf  until  they  return  to  same. 

11  Union  men  employed  on  steamers,  sailing 
vessels  and  lighters  in  the  harbor,  loading  or  discharg- 
ing cargo,  shall  he  paid  from  the  time  they  leave  the 
wharf  until  they  return. 

12.  MTien  men  are  compelled  to  work  meal  hours, 
the  rate  of  pay  shall  be  from  6  to  S  p.m.,  an  hour,  80 
cents;  from  12  to  12.30  a.m.,  an  hour,  80  cents;  from 
5  to  7  A.M.,  an  hour,  80  cents;  from  12  to  1  p.m.,  60 
cents  an  hour,  and  each  hour  succeeding  the  aforesaid 
meal  hours  until  relieved,  60  or  SO  cents  as  the  case 
may  be.  MTien  men  are  compelled  to  work  meal 
hours,  on  all  Sundays,  national.  State,  and  appointed 
holidays,  including  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  the  rate  of  wages  shall  be  $1.20 
an  hour,  and  each  succeeding  hour  until  relieved. 

13.  Men  shall  in  all  cases  be  paid  the  prevailing  rate 
of  wages  for  "  rigging  up,"  rigging  grain  pipes, 
hauling  stages,  and  handling  hatches,  and  in  no  case 
shall  men  handle  hatches  until  the  appointed  hour  of 
commencing  work  or  after  the  appointed  hour  of 
knocking  off. 

14.  For  work  on  fruit,  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  an  hour,  40 
cents,  and  from  S  p.m.  to  5  a.m  ,  an  hour,  50  cents. 

15.  Xo  member  shall  perform  any  hourly  labor  for 
less  wages  than  the  union  specifies. 

16.  Xo  member  of  this  union  shall  take  a  union 
man's  place  without  said  union  man's  consent,  or 
unless  said  union  man  has  been  discharged  for  good 
and  suflicieut  reasons. 

17.  Xo  member  of  locals  shall  ■work  with  sailors 
running  winches. 

18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  hatchmen  on  sailing 
vessels  and  steamers  and  guymen  on  lighters  to  see 
that  each  person  employed  in  his  gang  has  a  working 
card  in  good  standing,  and  the  hatchmen  and  guymen 
failing  to  do  so  shall  be  fined  $5  for  the  first  offence; 
and  also  hatchmen  shall  challenge  guymen  on  lighters 
for  his  card  and  if  he  has  no  longshore  card,  to  put  a 
union  man  in  his  place. 

19.  Men  working  on  bulk  cargo  shall  get  30  minutes 
for  lunch  from  9.30  to  10  a.m.,  and  30  minutes  from 
3.30  to  4  P.M.,  and  30  minutes  from  9.30  to  10  p.m.,  to 
be  paid  for  15  minutes  in  the  forenoon. 

20.  ^^^len  men  arc  requested  to  work  on  Sunday  or 
holiday,  or  the  night  succeeding  such  Sunday  or  holi- 
day, they  shall  be  ordered  out  the  night  preceding 
such  Sunday  or  holiday  in  regular  gangs. 

21.  Working  on  sugar  ships,  nine  men  to  constitute 
a  hold  gang;  on  china  clay,  five  men;  on  Sisal  graea, 
five  men. 

Working  rules  went  into  effect  July,  1903,  were 
amended  in  March  and  April,  1904,  and  are  to  remain 
in  force  indefinitely. 

Master  Builders  Association  of  the  City  or 
Boston. 
Programmf  i»  Labor  Issues. 
In  all   matters  relating  to  Labor,  this  Association 
will  support  the  following 

General  Principles. 
1.  Th.it  no  persons  or  combination  of  persons, 
other  than  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  business,  should  be  permitted  to  control  or  dictate 
upon  what  terms  or  under  what  conditions  or  follow- 
ing what  methods  business  shall  be  conducted. 
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2.  That  absolute  freedom  of  choice  in  the  employ- 
ment of  workmen  is  oHKcntial  to  the  welfare  of  the 
employer,  the  employee  and  the  communitj';  there- 
fore artificial  rentraintH  upon  such  freedom  should  not 
be  permitted  to  exist. 

3.  That  combhiatious  of  persons  organized  or  oper- 
ated 80  as  to  create  interference  with  the  rights  of 
others,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  should  not  be 
"recognized"  as  fit  and  proper  bodies  to  have  busi- 
ness relations  with. 

In  all  labor  issues,  the  Association  and  its  members 
will  be  guided  by  the  following  order : 

1.  Whenever  any  interruption  of  work  occurs, 
caused  by  concert  of  action  of  employees,  the  mem- 
ber or  members  affected  will  be  expected  to  notify  the 
Board  of  Directors  without  delay,  giving  full  particu- 
lars in  writing. 

2.  The  Directors  will  then  call  into  conference  all 
members  of  the  Association  in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness as  those  whose  work  has  been  disturbed  or 
threatened,  and  others  whose  interests  may  be  affected, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  careful  study  of  the  facts. 
Following  the  conclusions  of  the  said  conference,  the 
Directors  shall  determine  what  line  of  action  is  to  be 
followed ;  every  member  of  the  Association  shall  then 
be  notified  of  the  same,  and  be  fully  instructed  as  to 
the  policy  of  the  Association  in  the  premises. 

3.  During  the  continuance  of  the  disturbance,  no 
action  affecting  the  issues  involved  shall  be  taken 
either  by  individual  members  or  by  any  of  the  mem- 
bers collectively,  except  under  instruction  from  the 
Board  of  Directors,  acting  always  in  conference  with 
the  members  of  the  trade  and  others  affected  by  the 
disturbance. 

4.  If  there  be  an  organization  of  employers  in  the 
line  of  business  affected,  the  Board  will  be  expected 
to  secure  its  co-operation  if  possible.  The  Board  of 
Directors,  at  its  discretion,  may  consult  with  non- 
members  of  the  Master  Builders  Association  in  the 
line  or  lines  of  business  affected,  and  shall  in  any 
event  seek  to  secure  their  concerted  action  in  what- 
ever policy  is  adopted. 

0.  Wlienever  a  demand  is  made  upon  any  member 
of  the  Association  by  an  organization  of  workmen, 
or  by  a  business  agent  or  representative  of  such  an 
organization,  the  member  will  be  expected  to  receive 
the  same  without  comment,  transfer  it  immediately  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  take  no  action  in  relation 
thereto  until  the  Board  shall  have  instructed  him  as 
to  what  will  be  expected  in  the  premises. 

Workmen  employed  by  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion may  be  registered  under  the  conditions  and  sub- 
ject to  and  participating  in  the  Rules  and  Privileges 
here  following  : 

1.  Members  of  this  Association  will  be  expected, 
from  time  to  time,  to  file  with  the  Secretary  the  names 
of  such  workmen  as  thej'  may  consider  worthy  of 
recognition  by  the  Association,  by  virtue  of  skill,  in- 
terest manifested  in  work,  good  habits,  and  reliability. 

II.  Workmen  whose  names  have  been  thus  filed 
with  the  Association  are  to  be  notified  of  this  fact, 
and  upon  application  to  the  Board  of  Directors  they 
may  be  registered  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  may  establish. 

III.  Members  presenting  the  names  of  workmen 
will  be  expected  to  conform  to  the  method  governing 
such  filing  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  will  be  expected  to  notify 
the  Board  should  they  become  convinced  that  any 
workman  recommended  by  them  has  become  un- 
worthy of  continuance  on  the  registration  roll. 

IV.  Registered  workmen  are  to  participate  in  and 


be  governed  by  such  codes  of  practice  as  now  exist  or 
may  hereafter  be  adopted  by  the  ^Vssociation. 

V.  Registered  workmen  are  to  be  entitled  to  hear- 
ings on  matters  relating  to  the  common  interests  of 
workmen  and  employers,  and  conferences  will  be 
held  at  stated  intervals  between  the  workmen  eo 
registered  and  the  members  of  the  Association,  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  decisions  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters of  mutual  concern  which  properly  can  be  deter- 
mined through  such  meetings. 

Steam  Shovel,  Dredge  Men,  Etc. 

Dredge  Contractors  for  Great  Lakes  and  International 
Brotherhood  of  Steam  Shovel  and  Dredge  Engi- 
neers and  Cranemen  of  America,  and  International 
Longshoremen  Marine  and  Transport  Workers 
Association. 

1.  Thirty  days  shall  constitute  a  full  month's  work 
and  12  hours  a  day's  work.  When  the  dredges  work 
over  12  hours  a  day,  extra  time  shall  be  paid  for  at  the 
regular  rate  of  wages ;  double  time  shall  be  paid  for 
digging  with  the  dredge  on  Sundays  or  legal  holidays, 
and  no  work  to  be  done  on  dredges  on  Labor  Day ;  no 
work  to  be  done  on  Sundays  unless  deemed  necessary 
by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  dredge. 

2.  Dredges  working  16  hours  a  day  or  over  shall 
carry  a  chief  engineer,  two  assistant  engineers,  and 
two  cranemen ;  the  cranemen  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
SSO  a  month  and  board  for  eight  hours'  work;  in  case 
of  breakdown  of  dredges,  cranemen  shall  be  expected 
to  work  12  hours. 

3.  Minimum  scale  of  wages  :  For  first  or  chief  engi- 
neers, $125  a  month  and  board;  for  second  engineers, 
$100  a  month  and  board ;  for  cranemen  working  12 
hours,  $90  a  month  and  board;  for  hydraulic  dredge 
and  elevator  dredge,  chief  operators,  $125  a  month  and 
board;  assistant  operators  and  assistant  engineers, 
$100  a  month  and  hoard. 

4.  The  men  shall  be  paid  twice  each  month.  Any 
contractor  or  employer  who  does  not  employ  all  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Brotherhood  and  Longshore- 
men Marine  and  Transport  Workers  Association  on 
their  dredges  shall  not  receive  any  benefits  from  this 
agreement. 

5.  Contractors  and  employers  agree  that  this  scale 
of  wages  shall  be  in  effect  from  the  time  of  fitting  out 
of  the  dredges  until  they  are  laid  up.  Engineers  and 
cranemen  shall  have  preference  for  work  in  fitting  out. 

6.  Contractors  and  employers  agree  that  this  agree- 
ment will  apply  to  all  dredges  owned  and  controlled 
by  them  operating  on  the  great  lakes  or  contributary 
waters. 

7.  Contractors  and  employers  agree  to  designate  one 
person  who  shall  be  engineer  or  craneman  to  hire  all 
men  for  dredge  (such  man  to  be  acceptable  to  owner) 
and  have  full  charge  of  dredge  under  superintendent. 

8.  Contractors  and  employers  agree  to  furnish  men 
in  their  employ  good  food,  and  good  comfortable 
sleeping  quarters. 

9.  Contractors  and  employers  agree  to  notify  the 
person  in  charge  of  dredge  the  number  of  hours  the 
dredge  will  work  when  it  goes  on  a  job. 

10 .  In  consideration  of  the  foregoing,  representatives 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Steam  Shovel  and 
Dredge  Engineers  and  Cranemen  of  America  and  the 
International  Longshoremen  Marine  and  Transport 
Workers  Association  agree  to  perform  their  duties 
as  engineers  and  cranemen  at  all  times,  and  that  in 
case  of  any  misunderstanding  between  the  parties  to 
this  agreement  work  shall  proceed  until  relieved  by 
Brotherhood  men  or  the  difference  is  properly  ad- 
justed by  arbitration  in  the  following  manner : 
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In  the  event  of  any  controversy  arising  between  the 
men  and  employers  or  in  the  event  of  the  men  having 
a  grievance  they  shall  continue  to  work,  and  any  and 
all  such  controversies  shall  be  settled  if  possible  by 
the  representatives  of  the  men  and  the  representatives 
of  the  employer;  if  such  controversy  cannot  be  settled 
by  them,  then  it  shall  be  arbitrated  by  choosing  a  third 
disinterested  man  ui^on  whom  both  parties  may  agree ; 
if  both  parties  cannot  agree  upon  a  third  man,  then 
the  matter  shall  be  submitted  to  the  general  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  International  Brotherhood  and  the 
general  manager  of  the  Great  Lakes  Tug  and  Dredge 
Owners  Protective  Association ;  if  they  cannot  agree 
they  may  choose  a  disinterested  man ;  said  three  shall 
constitute  a  Board  of  Arbitration  and  the  decision  of 
the  majority  thereof  shall  be  both  final  and  binding 
and  all  parties  shall  abide  thereby ;  it  is  expressly 
agreed  that  said  arbitration  board  shall  meet  within 
five  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  difference  requir- 
ing arbitration. 

11.  Each  engineer  and  craneman  shall  keep  his  ma- 
chine in  good  order  and  good  repair  at  all  times  to 
such  an  extent  as  lies  in  his  power  to  do  so,  and  the 
union  agrees  to  furnish  first-class  competent  men  when 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

12.  Representatives  of  the  union  (employees)  agree 
to  give  employers  six  days'  notice  when  leaving  their 
employ. 

13.  Where  higher  wages  are  paid  certain  engineers 
and  cranemen  at  the  time  this  agreement  is  signed, 
such  wages  shall  not  be  reduced. 

14.  Anything  not  specifically  mentioned  herein  shall 
remain  as  heretofore. 

The  above  agreement  *  was  entered  into  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  190i,  between  representatives  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Tug  and  Dredge  Owners  Protective  Asso- 
ciation and  the  representatives  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Steam  Shovel  and  Dredge  Engineers 
and  Cranemen  of  America,  and  the  International  Long- 
shoremen Marine  and  Transport  Workers  Association, 
the  same  to  go  into  effect  March  1, 1904,  and  to  con- 
tinue for  one  year. 

Brockton. 

Bakebs. 
Master  Bakers  and  Bakers  Union  No.  180. 

1.  Wages  of  night  workmen  :  Foremen  not  less  than 
$20  a  week,  second  bands  not  less  than  $18  a  week, 
and  underhauds  not  less  than  $16  a  week. 

2.  Wages  of  day  workmen :  Foremen  not  less  than 
$20  a  week,  second  hands  not  less  than  $16  a  week, 
and  undei'hands  not  less  than  $15  a  week. 

3.  Nine  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work. 

4.  Six  days  of  nine  hours  each  to  constitute  a  week's 
work. 

5.  Forty  cents  an  hour  to  be  paid  for  all  overtime. 

6.  All  overtime  to  be  entered  by  the  foreman. 

7.  No  boarding  with  the  employer. 

8.  Only  one  boy  to  be  employed  in  each  shop. 

9.  No  day  workers  shall  start  work  before  5  o'clock 

A.M. 

10.  No  night  workers  shall  start  work  before  5 
o'clock  P.M.  except  dough  makers. 

11.  In  all  cases  master  bakers  agree  to  employ  none 
but  members  in  good  standing  in  Bakery  and  Confec- 
tionery Workers  International  Union  of  America. 

12.  Members  of  Bakers  Union  No.  180  shall  l)e  given 
preference  if  capable  through  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary. 


13.  Master  bakers  will  not  under  any  consideration 
cause  or  sanction  any  lockout  of  Bakers  Union  No. 
180  while  this  agreement  is  in  force.  All  questions  in 
dispute  shall  be  left  to  a  Board  of  Arbitration  to  be 
agreed  upon. 

14.  Master  bakers  shall  forfeit  the  label  of  the  Bak- 
ery and  Confectionery  Workers  International  Union 
of  America  should  they  break  this  agreement. 

15.  Bakers  Union  No.  180  agrees  to  furnish  com- 
petent help  when  required. 

16.  Union  agrees  to  furnish  labels  to  employers  free 
of  charge;  two  weeks'  supply  at  onetime  only  as  long 
as  contract  is  fully  lived  up  to. 

17.  Union  agrees  not  to  cause  or  sanction  any  strike 
while  this  contract  is  in  force;  all  questions  in  dis- 
pute which  cannot  bo  mutually  agreed  upon  shall  be 
submitted  to  a  board  of  arbitration  mutually  agreed 
upon. 

This  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  until  May  1, 
1905. 

Chelsea. 

Paiktebs. 
Master  Painters  of  Chelsea  and  Union  No.  623  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper- 
hangers  of  America. 

1.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  the 
same  to  be  performed  between  8  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  ex- 
cept during  the  Winter  months  when  same  may  be 
between  7.30  a.m.  and  4.30  p.m. 

2.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  $2  80  a  day 
for  house  painters,  and  $o  a  day  for  decorators. 

3.  All  overtime  shall  be  paid  for  as  double  time, 
and  nights  or  Sundays,  Washington's  Birthday,  Pa- 
triots' Day,  Decoration  Day,  Independence  Day, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas,  or  the  days  on 
which  they  are  celebrated,  are  to  be  paid  for  as  double 
time,  but  in  no  case  shall  employees  be  required  to 
work  on  Labor  Day. 

4.  When  a  workman  intentionally  evades  working 
his  full  eight  hours  he  shall  be  reported  by  the  em- 
ployer, and  disciplined  by  the  union,  and  the  emploj-er 
will  deduct  double  time  for  the  time  lost  in  such 
cases. 

5.  Men  shall  not  be  requested  to  report  at  shop 
more  than  15  minutes  previous  to  starting  time.  Men 
not  being  required  to  report  at  shop  shall  be  on  their 
job  at  starting  time. 

6.  Car  fares  to  be  paid  by  employers  when  men  are 
required  to  work  out  of  town,  also  board  and  traveling 
expenses. 

7.  Men  required  to  work  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
other  locals,  where  a  higher  rate  of  wages  prevails, 
shall  receive  the  higher  rate. 

8.  Any  member  of  Union  No.  623  taking  work  by 
the  day  from  other  than  organized  Master  Painters 
shall  demand  not  less  than  41  cents  an  hour. 

9.  The  policy  of  the  employers  shall  be  to  assist 
Union  No.  623  to  make  its  body  as  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative as  possible,  recognizing  tlie  fact  that  absolute 
personal  independence  of  the  individual  to  work  or  not 
to  work,  and  the  employer  to  employ  or  not  to  employ, 
is  a  fundamental  right  and  should  never  be  questioned 
or  assailed. 

The  best  interests  of  the  employers  demand  that 
all  painters  and  decorators  shall  belong  to  Union  No. 
623,  carrying  the  latest  working  card  issued  to  its 
members;  and  all  interests  being  equal  preference  of 
employment  shall  be  given  by  the  Master  Painters  to 
members  of  Union  No.  623. 


*  The  non-acceptance  of  this  agreement  by  the  Eastern  Dredging  Co.  of  Boston  was  the  cause  of  a  strike. 
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10.  This  agreement  to  take  effect  from  January  1, 
1904,  to  the  first  Monday  In  April,  1905.  If  any  change 
is  contemplated  by  eitlier  party  at  its  termination, 
notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  by  the  party  contem- 
plating such  change  at  least  three  months  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  this  agreement;  and  in  case  any  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  any  part  of 
this  agreement,  or  in  case  of  any  claim  or  violation  of 
any  part  of  this  agreement  by  either  party,  said  party 
aggrieved  shall  notify  the  other  in  writing  within  24 
hours,  and  said  grievance  shall  be  adjusted  at  once  by 
an  arbitration  committee  consisting  of  two  representa- 
tives from  each  party  thereto,  and  they  if  necessary 
may  choose  another  member. 

Chester. 

Quarry  Workers. 

Quarry  Workers  International  Union  of  North 
America,  a  labor  organization,  having  its  prin- 
cipal office  and  place  of  business  at  Barre,  Vt., 
the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Hudson  and 
Chester  Granite  Co.  of  Chester,  Mass  ,  party  of 
the  second  part. 

The  parties  hereto  have  deemed  it  for  their  mutual 
benefit  and  advantage  that  union  quarrj-men  (so 
called)  should  be  employed  at  the  quarries  of  the 
party  of  ttie  second  part ;  provided,  their  employment 
could  be  had  upon  such  conditions  and  restrictions 
as  would  not  work  an  injury  or  loss  to  the  party  of 
the  second  part. 

1.  The  existing  rate  of  wages  paid  by  the  party  of 
the  second  part  to  its  quarry  workers  and  the  present 
daily  hours  of  employment  by  said  quarry  workers  to 
continue  during  the  existence  of  this  agreement. 

2.  None  but  union  quarry  workers  shall  be  em- 
ployed by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  provided  the 
party  of  the  first  jjart  shall  furnish  to  the  party  of  the 
second  part,  upon  15  days'  written  notice,  all  quarry 
workers,  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  may,  in  said 
notice,  request  the  party  of  the  second  part  to  furnish. 

Said  second  party  reserves  to  itself,  however,  the 
right  and  privilege  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of 
the  quarry  workers  so  furnished,  and  if  any  of  them 
prove  incompetent  or  otherwise  unsatisfactory  to  the 
party  of  the  second  part,  to  discharge  them  forthwith, 
and  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  not  be  obliged 
thereafter  to  re-employ  any  discharged  or  striking 
employee  but  may,  if  it  deems  it  necessary  for  the 
proper  working  of  its  quarries,  engage  such  quarry 
workers  as,  in  its  opinion,  is  thought  advisable  with- 
out regard  to  whether  or  not  the  quarry  workers  so 
engaged  hy  the  part}'  of  the  second  part  are  union 
men  or  non-union  men. 

3.  The  21  union  men  now  in  the  employ  of  the 
party  of  the  second  part  to  be  reinstated,  without 
prejudice,  in  the  Chester  Branch  of  the  party  of  the 
first  part,  upon  the  payment  of  a  uniform  fee  of  $10 
for  each  quarry  worker  so  reinstated. 

All  non-union  quarry  workers  now  employed  by 
party  of  the  second  part  to  be  admitted  to  the  C;hester 
Branch  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  upon  application 
therefor. 

4.  No  restrictions  whatsoever  are  to  be  placed  by 
the  party  of  the  first  part  upon  the  party  of  the  second 
part  in  the  matter  of  its  sales  or  the  conduct  of  its 
general  business. 

5.  This  agreement  entered  into  July  25,  1904,  to 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  from  this  date  to  Jan- 
uary ],  1907,  and  yearly  thereafter  unless  three 
months'  notice  in  writing  be  given  by  either  party 


hereto  to  the  other  partj'  hereto  of  a  desire  on  its  part 
for  a  modification  or  termination  of  this  agreement  at 
the  date  of  the  expiration  thereof,  or  of  any  renewal  or 
renewals  thereof.  Said  notice  to  be  given  at  least  three 
months  before  the  expiration  of  this  agreement  and  at 
least  three  months  l)efore  the  expiration  of  any  subse- 
quent year  wherein  this  agreement  shall  be  in  force. 

It  is  mutually  understood  and  agreed  between  the 
parties  hereto  that  if  any  differences  or  disputes 
arise  between  them  relative  to  the  true  interpretation 
and  meaning  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment, or  of  any  renewal  or  renewals  thereof,  or  as  to 
any  change  or  modification  of  this  agreement  or  in 
relation  to  any  provisions  of  any  other  or  different 
agreement  that  may  be  proposed  by  either  party 
hereto,  and  then  and  in  that  event  a  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration shall  be  appointed  as  follows  : 

One  arbitrator  to  ))e  apijointed  by  the  party  of  the 
first  part ;  one  arbitrator  to  be  appointed  by  the  party 
of  the  second  part;  and  the  two  thus  chosen  to  select 
a  third;  and  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  arbitra- 
tors, so  chosen,  to  be  final  and  binding  upon  the 
parties  hereto,  and  in  the  event  of  the  two  arbitra- 
tors first  chosen,  as  aforesaid,  being  unable  to  agree 
upon  the  third  arbitrator,  that  then  and  in  that  event, 
upon  the  application  of  either  party  to  any  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
upon  five  days'  written  notice  to  the  other  party,  said 
Justice  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
appoint  the  third  arbitrator. 

Fall  River. 

Bakers. 
Master  Bakers  and  Bakers  Union  No.  99. 

1.  That  master  bakers  will  at  all  times  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  business  employ  only  members  of  Union 
No.  99  who  are  in  good  and  regiilar  standing. 

2.  That  a  foreman  shall  receive  not  less  than  $18  a 
week;  and  that  where  there  are  four  or  more  men 
employed  on  one  shift,  one  shall  be  recognized  as 
second  hand  and  shall  receive  not  less  than  $15  a 
week ;  and  no  journeyman  shall  work  for  less  than 
$13  a  week.  That  employees  shall  not  work  more 
than  60  hours  a  week,  10  hours  a  day.  Overtime  to  be 
paid  30  cents  an  hour.  That  in  case  of  slackness  in 
trade,  instead  of  discharging  a  man,  the  men  employed 
shall  loaf  in  their  turn,  except  a  foreman. 

3.  A  driver  shall  not  be  allowed  to  do  the  work  of  a 
baker,  excepting  the  owner. 

4.  Any  employer  in  need  of  a  jobber  shall  not  pay 
less  than  $3  a  day,  10  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work ; 
overtime  30  cents  an  hour. 

5  Union  No .  99  to  furnish  labels  to  all  employers 
who  sign  the  contract  free  of  charge,  the  same  to  re- 
main the  property  of  the  union,  and  can  be  withdrawn 
at  any  time .  In  case  of  non-compliance  with  the  above 
rules,  the  union  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  the 
label 

6.  Union  No.  99  will  furnish  to  the  employers  at  any 
time  as  many  competent  men  as  possible,  but  in  the 
event  of  the  Union  not  being  able  to  furnish  competent 
men,  the  employers  shall  have  the  right  to  employ  men 
from  other  local  unions  of  the  Bakery  and  Confection- 
ery Workers  International  Union  of  America;  pro- 
vided, a  competent  union  man  cannot  be  found  within 
a  radius  of  50  miles  within  48  hours,  the  employers 
shall  have  the  right  to  employ  men  not  members  of 
said  union,  provided  that  they  shall  immediately  be- 
come members  of  said  union. 

7.  Only  one  boy  to  be  employed  in  a  gang  of  five  men 
or  less,  provided  that  in  shops  where  at  present  there 
are  helpers  not  eligible  to  membership  in  the  union 
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eaid  helpers  shall  remain  as  at  present  until  they  do 
become  eligible  when  they  shall  become  members  of 
Union  No.  99. 

8 .  No  strike  shall  be  ordered  by  Union  No.  99  before 
submitting  the  matter  in  dispute  to  a  committee  of 
arbitration ;  said  committee  to  consist  of  two  members 
from  Union  No.  99,  and  two  members  from  the  Master 
Bakers  Association;  these  four  men  to  select  a  fifth 
man  who  shall  act  as  presiding  officer. 

9.  That  there  shall  be  no  work  done  on  Labor  Day. 
This  contract  goes  into  effect  May  1, 1904,  and  expires 

April  30,  1905. 

Tjynu. 

Bakers. 

Master  Bakers  Association  of  Lynn  and  the  Bakery 
and  Confectionery  Workers  International  Union 
of  America,  Bakers  Union  No.  182  of  Lynn. 

1.  It  is  hereby  agreed  that  Master  Bakers  Associa- 
tion will  at  all  times  in  the  conduct  of  its  business  em- 
ploy only  members  of  Uniun  No.  182  who  are  in  good 
standing;  when  practical,  will  hire  the  same  through 
the  secretary  of  Union  No.  182. 

2.  That  said  members  shall  not  work  over  nine 
hours  a  day,  or  54  hours  a  week  of  six  days.  That 
members  shall  not  work  Sundays  or  legal  holidays, 
nor  shall  they  work  over  three  hours  overtime  in  any 
one  week.  Overtime  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  40  cents 
an  hour.  No  overtime  shall  be  charged  in  a  week 
where  there  is  a  holiday  unless  men  work  over  54 
hours.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  hotel  and 
restaurant  bakers,  or  ice  cream  makers. 

3.  Hotel  and  restaurant  bakers  and  ice  cream 
makers  may  be  employed  to  work  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  providing  such  work  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  overtime  and  paid  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  an 
hour. 

4.  Foremen  shall  not  receive  less  than  $20  a  week, 
second  hands  not  less  than  $16  a  week,  all  bench  and 
bowl  hands  not  less  than  $15  a  week. 

5.  One  helper  is  allowed  to  five  bakers ;  over  that 
number  two  helpers  are  allowed. 

6.  Jobbers  shall  not  receive  less  than  $3  a  day  of 
nine  hours,  and  40  cents  an  hour  overtime. 

7.  The  secretary  or  any  member  with  credentials 
from  the  union  shall  be  admitted  to  the  shop. 

8.  Employers  shall  be  furnished  with  labels  free  of 
charge  by  Union  No.  182.  These  labels  shall  be 
placed  upon  all  loaves  of  bread. 

9.  That  in  shops  employing  one  man  to  work  alone 
he  shall  receive  not  less  than  $18  a  week. 

10.  That  no  man  shall  be  called  out  of  any  shop  un- 
til a  committee  of  Union  No.  182  and  the  employer 
hold  a  conference.  In  case  of  failure  to  come"  to 
terms,  said  disagreement  shall  be  arbitrated  by  the 
executive  board  of  this  union,  and  an  equal  number 
of  master  bakers. 

11.  That  if  any  member  reports  for  work  in  an  im- 
fit  state  (except  through  sickness)  his  employer  may 
report  same  to  Union  No.  182,  which  shall  impose  a 
fine  on  said  member. 

12.  No  member  shall  be  compelled  to  board  with 
employer. 

For  setting  sponges  or  other  work  outside  of  regu- 
lar hours,  overtime  shall  be  paid.' 

13.  Night  men  shall  not  start  work  before  6  p.m., 
provided,  however,  that  an  earlier  hour  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  master  baker  and  journeymen. 

14.  This  contract  shall  not  be  altered  by  any  verbal 
agreement.  Both  parties  to  this  contract  agree  that  it 
shall  be  in  force  from  May  24,  1904,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing April  30,  1906. 


15.  From  and  after  that  date  (May  24)  it  is  guaran- 
teed by  Union  No.  182  that  the  minimum  fee  for  in- 
itiation into  that  association  shall  be  $50.  It  is  further 
agreed  by  Union  No.  182  that  should  the  initiation  fee 
be  reduced  to  $25  within  12  months  from  the  date  of 
this  agreement,  $25  shall  be  refunded  to  all  candi- 
dates initiated  during  such  time.  It  is  agreed  by  the 
Master  Bakers  Association  of  Lynn  that  no  man  who 
has  taken  part  in  the  recent  differences  between  their 
association  and  Union  No.  182  shall  be  discriminated 
against. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union  No.  217  and  Employers 

of  Lynn  and  Vicinity. 

1.  That  eight  hours'  work  shall  constitute  a  day's 
labor. 

2.  That  time  and  one-half  shall  be  paid  for  overtime 
until  12  P.M.  on  shop  work,  and  double  time  after  that, 
and  for  outside  work  after  hours  double  time ;  also 
double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

3.  That  they  shall  receive  $3.25  a  day. 

4.  That  traveling  expenses,  board  and  lodging  shall 
be  paid  when  work  is  done  out  of  Lynn,  with  privi- 
lege of  paying  car  fare  daily. 

5.  That  none  but  members  of  the  International 
Alliance  shall  be  employed. 

6.  That  an  emploj'er  shall  be  entitled  to  one  ap- 
prentice to  three  men,  who  shall  do  no  work  alone 
until  his  third  year.  He  miist  be  reported  to  Union 
No. 217  when  engaged,  and  he  must  serve  three  years; 
his  fourth  year  he  shall  receive  not  less  than  $2  a  day. 

7.  That  this  agreement  shall  go  into  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 2, 1904,  and  remain  in  effect  until  September  2, 
1905. 

NcAV  Bedford. 

Bakers. 
Master   Bakers    and    Bakery    Confectioner    Workers 
International  Union  of  America,  Union  No.  95  of 
New  Bedford. 

1.  Master  bakers  will  at  all  times  in  the  conduct  of 
his,  her,  or  their  business  employ  only  members  of 
Union  No.  95  who  are  in  good  and  regular  standing. 

2.  Master  bakers  and  Union  No.  95  agree  that  a 
foreman  shall  receive  not  less  than  $18  a  week. 
Second  hands  shall  receive  not  less  than  $15  a  week,  and 
no  journeyman  shall  receive  less  than  $13  a  week. 
All  foremen,  second  hands,  or  journeymen  receiving 
over  the  above  scale,  their  wages  shall  remain  the 
same  as  heretofore.  Master  bakers  also  agree  that 
his,  her,  or  their  employees  shall  not  work  more  than 
60  hours  a  week.  Overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  30  cents 
an  hour  for  all  employees. 

3.  Master  bakers  also  agree  that  in  a  shift  of  three 
or  more  employees  there  shall  be  a  recognized  second 
hand. 

4.  Any  employer  in  need  of  a  jobber  shall  not  pay 
less  than  $3  a  day  or  night,  10  hours  to  constitute 
a  day's  or  night's  work.  Overtime  to  be  paid  for  at 
30  cents  an  hour. 

5.  Only  one  boy  to  be  employed  in  a  shift  of  five 
men  or  less. 

6.  Union  No.  95  agrees  to  furnish  to  the  employer, 
at  any  time,  as  many  competent  men  as  possible,  but 
in  event  of  Union  No.  95  not  being  able  to  furnish 
competent  men,  the  employer  shall  have  the  right  to 
employ  men  not  members  of  said  Union,  providing 
said  men  immediately  become  members  of  Union 
No.  95. 

7.  In  case  of  non-compliance  with  the  foregoing,  it 
will  be  considered  unfair  to  organized  labor,  and 
Union  No.  95  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  said  men. 
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S.  UuioH  No.  05  agrees  to  furnish  curds  to  all 
employers,  as  per  sample. 

9.  Master  bakers  also  agree  that  there  shall  be  no 
work  done  on  any  holiday  or  the  night  preceding 
a  holiiiay,  excepting  that  a  holiday  falls  on  a  Satur- 
day or  Monday,  with  exception  of  Labor  Day, 
when  no  work  shall  be  done  or  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding. 

10.  The  members  of  Union  No.  95  do  hereby 
promise  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  further  the 
interest  of  their  employers'  business. 

11.  This  contract  to  go  into  effect  INfay  1, 1904,  and 
to  remain  good  until  May  1,  1005. 

North  Adams. 

Tinsmiths. 

Master  Plumbers  Association  and  the  Journey- 
men Tinsmiths  Union  No.  133  of  Amalgamated 
Sheet  3Ietal  Workers  International  Alliance. 

^]'age■s.  The  wages  of  the  journeymen  sheet 
metal  workers  shall  be  8'2.75  a  day;  eight  hours  to 
constitute  a  day's  work. 

Apprentices.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  no 
apprentice  shall  be  employed,  journeymen  tin- 
smiths, plumbers,  steam  and  gas  fitters  to  be 
employed  to  work  in  conjunction  as  the  master 
plumbers  may  deem  expedient. 

a.  All  work  done  between  the  hours  of  (i  p.m. 
and  7  A.M.  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  one-half;  all  Sunday  work  commencing  at  12 
p.M  Saturday  to  1-2  r.M.  Sunday  shall  be  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  double  time. 

Holidays.  Independence  Day,  Labor  Day,  and 
Christmas  Day  shall  be  considered  legal  holidays, 
and  any  work  done  on  the  above  days  must  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  double  time 

Lay-offs.  No  plumber,  gas  or  steam  fitter,  or 
plumber's  apprentice  shall  be  employed  on  any 
tin  work,  when  it  is  available  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  member  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union  to 
do  the  work. 

a.  It  is  hereby  agreed  hy  the  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  Union  No.  133  that  it  will  not  under  any 
circumstances  authorize  or  countenance  a  strike 
against  any  member  of  the  Master  Plumbers 
Association  of  North  Adams  until  every  honorable 
means  of  a  settlement  have  been  exhausted. 

b.  Trade  questions  in  dispute  shall  be  settled  by 
a  committee  representing  the  Master  Plumbers 
Association  and  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union, 
to  whom  all  trade  questions  affecting  any  employer 
or  shop  shall  be  immediately  referred.  Should 
this  arbitration  committee  fail  to  agree  it  shall 
have  the  power  to  select  a  fifth  person  to  decide 
the  question  at  issue,  whose  decision  shall  be  final 
and  binding  to  both  parties. 

This  agreement  goes  into  effect  April  1,  1904,  and 
remains  in  force  until  March  31,  1905. 

Salem. 

Bakeks. 

Master  Bakers  of  Salem  and  Vicinity  and  Bakers 

Union  No.  277. 

1.  That  master  bakers  will  at  all  times  in  the 
conduct  of  his  or  her  business  employ  only  mem- 
bers of  the  Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers' 
International  Union  in  good  standing. 

2.  That  said  members  shall  not  work  over  nine 
hours  a  day,  54  hours  a  week.  Sundays,  legal  holi- 
days, and  all  overtime  work  to  be  paid  35  cents  an 


hour,  and  that  three  hours'  overtime  will  be  allowed 
only  in  any  one  week  for  any  one  man. 

3.  Hotel  and  restaurant  bakers  and  ice  cream 
makers  shall  be  allowed  to  work  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  providing  8U(;h  work  shall  be  called  over- 
time, at  the  rate  of  .35  cents  an  hour. 

4.  All  foremen  shall  receive  §18,  second  hands, 
$1G,  and  third  hands,  $15  a  week.  Union  No.  277 
agrees  that  they  will  not  ask  for  any  increase  of 
wages  or  for  a  decrease  of  hours  of  labor  lor  two 
years  from  May  2,  1904. 

5.  Any  baker  whose  wages  exceed  this  scheduled 
price  shall  not  be  reduced  to  conform  with  the 
same,  and  shall  remain  same  as  paid  previous  to 
signing  this  contract. 

(j.  One  helper  is  allowed  up  to  five  bakers;  over 
five  bakers,  two  helpers  shall  be  allowed. 

7.  If  a  jobber  is  employed,  he  shall  not  receive 
less  than  $3  a  day,  nine  hours'  work;  35  cents  an 
liour  for  overtime. 

8.  The  President  and  Recording  Secretary  of 
Union  No.  277  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  the  bakeries 
at  all  times. 

9.  Employers  shall  procure  labels  from  this 
Union  No.  277  at  the  rate  of  six  cents  for  1,000  for 
plain;  7V2  cents  for  1,000  for  combination,  and 
agree  to  place  the  same  on  all  loaf  bread. 

10.  Master  bakers  agree  that  if  he  or  she  shall  at 
any  time  break  any  part  of  this  contract  they  will 
forfeit  all  labels  in  their  possession  to  Union  No. 
277,  who  agrees  to  redeem  said  labels  at  same  price 
paid. 

11.  That  no  man  shall  be  called  out  of  any  shop 
until  a  committee  of  Union  No.  277  and  the  em- 
ployers hold  a  conference.  In  case  of  failure  of 
coming  to  any  terms  said  disagreement  shall  be 
arbitrated  by  two  members  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  Union  No.  277,  two  master  bakers,  and  one  dis- 
interested party,  to  be  agreed  tipon  by  the  four. 

12.  That  if  any  member  report  for  work  in  an 
unfit  state  (except  by  sickness)  his  employer  may 
report  the  same  to  Union  No.  277,  who  shall  impose 
a  fine  on  said  member,  said  fine  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  employer  by  Union  No.  277. 

13.  No  member  shall  be  compelled  to  board  with 
his  employer. 

14.  If  any  change  shall  be  desired  by  either  party, 
the  proposed  change  shall  be  submitted  30  days  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  this  agreement. 

Both  parties  of  this  agreement  agree  that  this 
contract  shall  be  in  force  May  2,  1904,  until  and  in- 
cluding April  30,  1905. 

Waltham. 

Bakers. 

Master  Bakers  of  Waltham  and  Union  No.  202  of 
Waltham,  Mass. 

1.  That  only  members  in  good  standing  of  the 
Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers  International 
Union  be  employed;  members  of  LTnion  No.  202  to 
have  the  preference. 

2.  Nine  hours'  continuous  work  with  the  excep- 
tion of  meal  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  or  night's 
work,  six  days  or  six  nights  a  week. 

3.  a.  At  least  $18  shall  be  paid  to  foremen  in  shops 
where  one  or  two  men  are  employed  on  day  work, 
the  second  hand  to  receive  not  less  than  $16;  for 
night  work  in  such  shops  foremen  shall  receive  not 
less  than  $19,  second  hand  not  less  than  $16. 

b.  In  shops  that  employ  three  men  or  more  on  day 
work  foremen  shall  receive  not  less  than  $19;  sec- 
ond hands  not  less  than  $16;  imderhands  not  less 
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than  $15.  For  night  work  in  such  shops  foremen 
shall  not  receive  less  than  $20;  second  hands  not 
less  than  $16;  underhands  not  less  than  $15. 

c.  Overtime  shall  be  paid  time  and  a  half  accord- 
ing to  men's  pay,  Sunday  and  holiday  work  shall 
be  paid  double  according  to  men's  pay. 

4.  Jobbers  must  be  hired  through  Union  No.  '202 
direct,  and  must  receive  $3  for  nine  hours'  work; 
overtime,  time  and  one-half. 

5.  No  baker  shall  be  allowed  to  work  on  any  legal 
holiday  except  in  case  of  emergency,  which  will  be 
decided  by  Union  No.  202,  and  under  no  considera- 
tion shall  any  work  be  performed  on  Labor  Day 
or  Labor  Day  night. 

6.  No  baker  or  confectioner  shall  be  asked  to  do 
anything  but  a  baker's  or  confectioner's  work. 

7.  Any  master  baker  signing  this  agreement  and 
living  strictly  up  to  it  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
using  the  union  label. 

8.  The  delegates,  or  the  agents,  parties  to  this 
agreement  bearing  the  proper  credentials,  to  be 
allowed  in  any  shop  during  working  hours,  pro- 
viding they  ask  permission  from  party  in  charge. 


9.  All  difficulties  arising  under  this  agreement 
shall  be  arbitrated  by  a  committee  of  five  journey- 
men bakers  and  live  boss  bakers,  and  if  this  com- 
mittee cannot  settle  said  difficulties  such  difficulties 
shall  be  settled  by  the  State  Board  of  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration,  and  their  decision  shall  be  final. 
No  strikes  or  lockouts  shall  be  permitted  pending 
the  decision  of  the  Arbitration  Committees. 

10.  A  copy  of  this  agreement  must  be  hung  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  every  shop  for  reference  in 
disputes  which  may  arise  under  it. 

11.  Boarding  or  lodging  with  employers  is  strictly 
prohibited  and  shall  be  considered  a  direct  violation 
of  this  agreement. 

12.  This  agreement  shall  be  in  effect  on  and 
after  May  1,  1904,  and  shall  continue  so  until  May 
1, 1905. 

13.  Every  foreman  is  allowed  one  apprentice. 

14.  If  any  changes  shall  be  desired  by  either 
party  to  go  into  effect  on  May  1,  1905,  the  proposed 
changes  shall  be  submitted  to  the  other  party  at 
least  30  days  before  the  expiration  of  this  agree- 
ment. 


EXCERPTS 


Relating  to  Labor,  Industrial,  Sociological,  and  General 
Matters  of  Public  Interest 


"Closed    Shop''   as    Considered    from  the 
Union  .Standpoint. 

Now  what  is  unjust  in  the  "  closed  shop  "  sys- 
tem? It  is  charged  that  it  denies  the  right  of  the 
non-union  workman  to  sell  his  skill  and  labor 
where  and  to  whom  he  pleases,  and  the  charge  is 
true.  But  the  non-union  man  has  no  grounds  of 
complaint,  therefore,  for  if  he  is  a  competent  work- 
man and  an  honest  man  the  door  is  open  to  him  to 
avail  himself  of  the  "  closed  shop  "  by  Ijecoming  a 
member  of  the  union;  and  if  he  is  not  competent 
as  a  workman  or  not  worthy  as  a  man,  then  neither 
he  nor  the  employer  has  a  just  grievance  Again, 
the  emploj^er  sometimes  charges  that  it  is  a  form 
of  coercion  for  the  union  to  compel  him  to  employ 
union  men  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others;  that  he 
has  the  right  to  choose  the  individuals  whom  he 
will  not  have.  We  will  admit,  for  the  moment, 
that  he  has  such  right;  but  have  not  each  one  of 
his  employees  even  better  right  to  choose  with 
whom  they  will  work  and  with  whom  they  will 
not;  and  if  they  have  such  right  individually,  have 
they  not  the  same  right  collectively?  So  that  upon 
this  point  the  unions  are  at  least  upon  equal  terms 
with  the  employers ;  and  if  the  matter  of  ethics  be 
introduced,  the  unionists  certainly  have  much  the 
better  side  of  the  case.  —  A.  I.  Mendenhall,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Unskilled  Operatives. 

Unskilled  operatives  are  a  trial  and  expense  to 
the  knitter,  lor  often  with  first  class  yarn  they  will 
make  a  large  number  of  seconds.  Fre(iueutlj%  oper- 
atives who  thoroughly  know  their  business  will 
make  seconds  by  neglecting  to  call  the  fixer  to  a 
machine  at  the  first  sign  of  anything  being  out  of 
order.    The  skilled  operative  can  and  does  prevent 


imperfect  work,  breakage  of  needles,  and  other 
losses  by  close  attention  to  the  machines  when 
running,  so  that  any  imperfection  in  the  yarn  is 
detected  before  it  has  been  carried  down  to  the 
needles.  The  unskilled  operative  does  not  know 
the  effect  of  the  imperfection  in  the  yarn,  and  so 
small  is  her  skill  that  she  seldom  has  time  to  watch 
for  them  even  when  she  knows  them  and  their  evil 
effect.  But  it  is  not  alone  on  the  knitting  machine 
that  imperfect  goods  are  made.  When  goods  must 
be  transferred  from  one  machine  to  another  in 
order  to  complete  them  the  utmost  care  is  neces- 
sary to  have  every  stitch  transferred  from  one  set 
of  needles  to  the  other  set,  and  sometimes  this 
transferring  requires  that  two  stitches  be  looped 
on  one  needle.  If  one  of  the  stitches  be  dropped 
the  place  will  have  to  be  mended.  —  American  JFool 
and  Cotton  Reporter,  Oct.  27,  1904. 

Electricity  in  Textile  ^lills. 

The  operation  of  the  textile  mill  by  electric 
power  is  becoming  more  general  every  day,  and 
New  England,  the  centre  of  American  textile  man- 
ufactures, is  fortunate  in  having  enterprising  cor- 
porations controlling  the  mills,  who  are  determined 
to  have  the  best  on  the  market  for  the  up-to-date 
operation  of  their  plants. 

The  system  much  in  use  at  the  present  time  is 
the  individual  motor  attached  to  spinning  frames, 
looms,  etc.,  and  beyonci  (luestion  more  work  and 
that  of  a  better  quality  is  turned  out  than  from 
machines  driven  bj-  mechanical  means. 

Lighting  the  mills  is  another  important  factor, 
particularly  in  weaving  rooms,  where  a  pure  white 
light  is  most  beneficial,  and  many  manufacturers 
speak  highly  of  the  AVernst  lamp  as  filling   the 
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necessary  requirements,  and  many  of  these  lamps 
are  in  use  to-day.  The  General  Electric  Comv)any 
have  a  diffused  system  for  mill  li^liting  used  with 
their  direct  and  alternating  lamps  that  meets  with 
favor  in  some  sections,  many  of  them  being  in- 
stalled  in  the  Southern  mills  as  well  as  at  Lowell, 
Manchester,  and  Fall  River. 

lUitof  more  importance  than  illumination,.iieces- 
sary  though  it  ma.y  bo,  i.*  the  matter  of  electrically 
driven  mills,  which  will  turn  out  more  even  work, 
and  it  is  evident  that  an  engine  or  turbine  opei-at- 
ing  an  electric  generator  will  furnisli  a  more  uni- 
form and  steadier  speed  than  the  regular  mill 
engines,  and  if  this  uniform  speed  is  available  at 
the  looms,  an  increased  production  with  a  more 
uniform  quality  of  work  must  result.  With  this 
system,  the  minimum  amount  of  attendance  is  re- 
quired, the  plant  occupies  the  least  possible  space, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  design  is  such  that  en- 
largements or  changes  can  be  readily  made. 

The  units  used  in  an  electric  power  plant  may 
be  installed  of  the  right  capacity  to  do  the  work  in 
hand,  and  all  future  extensions  may  be  made 
when  required  without  disturbing  the  original 
installation,  and  future  additions  will  work  to- 
gether, each  unit  operating  its  share  of  the  load  in 
proportion  to  its  capacity,  and  often  this  increase 
in  units  is  not  accompanied  by  any  increase  in 
attendance. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  individual 
motor  for  driving  the  mill  machinery  is  the  saving 
in  case  of  breakdown.  Under  the  old  system  a 
break  generally  meant  the  shutting  down  of  the 
whole  floor  or  section ;  while  with  the  electric 
motor,  only  the  particular  machine  out  of  order  is 
stopped,  the  ijalance  of  the  plant  going  on  as  if  no 
break  had  occ.urrei}.  —  Ame7-icaii  Wool  and  Cotton 
Reporter,  Oct.  27,  1904. 

Rednction  of  Hours  or  Iiabor  for  Women 
and  Children  in  tlie  Flax,  Hemp,  and 
Jute  Industries  in  Belgium. 

A  royal  decree  dated  July  6, 1904,  states  that  be- 
ginning August  1,  19114,  children  and  boys  under  16 
years  of  age,  as  well  as  girls  and  women  between 
16  and  21  years  of  age,  shall  not  work  more  than  11 
hours  a  day  in  the  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  industries, 
nor  more  than  06  hours  a  week;  with  a  maximiim 
day  of  lli/o  hours  in  the  cotton  industry.  Pre- 
viously, the  hours  of  labor  for  these  classes  of  em- 
ployees were  lli/o  in  all  four  branches  of  industry 
affected  by  the  decree.  —  jBulletin  dc  P  Office  du 
TravaU,  Paris,  September,  1004. 

Pauperism  in  Knglnud. 

Under  date  of  September  3,  1904,  United  States 
Consul. General  H.  Clay  Evans,  London,  England, 
transmits  the  following  leader  which  appeared  in 
the  London  Globe  of  that  date  : 

"In  normal  circumstances,  the  autumn  season 
usually  provides  more  employment  for  unskilled 
labor  in  London  than  any  other  period  of  the  year. 
The  shipping  and  building  industries  are  in  full 
swing,  while  hop  picking  and  harvesting  take  away 
many  thousands  of  the  indigent  to  the  country.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  grave  matter,  therefore,  to  learn 
from  oflicial  statistics  that  metropolitan  jiauper- 
ism  has  been  largely  and  rapidly  increasing  quite 
recently.  Some  growth  has,  it  is  true,  been  in  evi- 
dence for  several  successive  years,  but  never  to 
nearly  the  same  extent  as  at  present.    Last  week's 


record  of  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  shows  that 
110,40."j  Londoners  had  to  apply  for  charity,  with- 
out including  the  1,'206  vagrants  who  claimed  as- 
sistance. Comparing  these  figures  with  those  for 
the  sanie  week  last  year,  there  is  a  total  augmenta- 
tion of  very  nearly  5,000  compared  witli  August, 
1903,  whereas  its  increase  over  1902  was  barely  half 
as  large.  Xor  is  this  deplorable  shrinkage  of  em- 
ployment peculiar  to  the  metropolis.  The  local 
government  board  has  just  been  informed  by  its 
inspector-general  for  the  northern  district  that  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  on  last  Lady  Day,  the  local 
cost  of  relieving  necessitous  people  had  exceeded 
the  quinquennial  average  of  £90,000  ($437,98.')).  Yet 
Cobdenite  enthusiasts  will,  no  doubt,  stoutly  main- 
tain that  there  is  no  need  for  remedy,  or  even  for 
inquiry." 

Consul-General  Evans  transmits  under  the  same 
date  an  article  from  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
which  shows  that  at  the  end  of  Jidy,  1904,  730,214 
persons  wei-e  receiving  indoor  and  outdoor  relief 
in  England  and  Wales,  representing  21.6  for  every 
thousand  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  34,339,  com- 
pared with  the  same  time  in  1903. 

Sailors'  Right  to  iStrike  —  France. 

During  April,  1904,  several  strikes  were  declared 
by  the  Sailors  and  Dockers  Unions  in  France.  The 
legality  of  the  acts  being  questioned,  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  matter  was  undertaken  by  the  Section 
of  Co-operative  and  Workingmen's  Associations  of 
the  Musi'e  Social ;  and  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  on  June  27,  1904: 

"  In  as  far  as  sailors  are  concerned  the  right  to 
strike*  is  suspended  during  a  voyage,  that  is,  from 
the  moment  of  shipping  to  that  of  formal  discharge- 
During  this  period  the  right  to  organize  holds  good, 
but  only  in  such  of  its  manifestations  as  are  not  in- 
Compatible  with  the  special  laws  governing  sailors." 
—  Musi'e  Social,  Annates,  Paris,  September,  1904. 

Itsaw  Regulating  Certain   Employment  of 
Children   in  France. 

The  law  of  November  2,  1902,  on  the  work  of 
women  and  children  forbade,  in  article  eight,  the 
employment  of  children  under  13  years  of  age  in 
theatres  and  cafe-concerts.  The  article  reads  as 
follows : 

"Children  of  either  sex,  uuder  13  years  of  age, 
must  not  be  employed  as  actors,  ballet-dancers, 
etc.,  in  public  performances  given  in  theatres  and 
ca/e-concerts. 

"The  Minister  of  Pul)lic  Education  and  Fine 
Arts,  in  Paris,  and  the  prefects,  in  the  departments, 
may,  as  exception,  authorize  the  employment  of 
one  or  several  children  in  theatres  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  establislied  plays." 

Under  the  alleged  authority  of  the  second  section 
cited,  violations  of  the  law  Isecame  so  numerous 
that  on  June  25,  1904,  the  Minister  of  Public  Educa- 
tion and  Fine  Arts  issued  a  circular  to  the  prefects 
instructing  them,  for  the  protection  of  public  morals 
and  the  health  of  the  children,  not  to  allow  children 
under  13  years  of  age  upon  any  pretext  to  appear 
upon  the  stage  of  a  cafe-concert  and  to  exercise  the 
iitmost  diligence  in  preventing  the  appearance  of 
children  under  13  years  in  the  theatres,  except  in 
cases  where  the  presentation  of  a  play  absolutely 
requires  them.—  Bulletin  de  V Office  du  Travail, 
Paris,  September,  1,904. 


*  Accorded  by  the  laws  of  May  25, 1864,  and  March  21,  1884. 
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Civil  Service  of  France. 

Salaries. 

When  on  tlie  regular  staff  a  young  clerk  receives 
1,500  to  1,800  francs  ($290  to  $347)  a  year,  rising 
rather  rapidly  to  4,000  francs  ($772),  but  afterward 
slower.  He  may  become  a  head  clerk,  of  whom 
there  are  two  or  three  in  each  "  room,"  with  a  sal- 
ary of  8,000  francs  ($1,544),  and  he  has  a  remote 
chance  of  being  head  of  the  division,  with  12,000 
francs  ($2,316).  Appointments  are  not  made  for 
any  definite  or  limited  period.  Women  are  not  em- 
ployed in  any  Government  office  except  the  post- 
office  and  telephone  service,  and  they  are  then  very 
badly  paid,  receiving  about  three- fourths  of  a  man's 
salary. 

Young  men  are  specially  trained  for  service  as 
consuls  and  employees  at  legations.  They  must 
pass  the  examinations,  serve  at  least  six  months  in 
a  consular  office  with  no  salary,  or  at  most  a  nomi- 
nal sum  for  expenses,  and  show  an  aptitude  for 
foreign  languages,  especially  English  and  Spanish. 
No  special  provisions  appear  to  exist  in  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  postmasters,  collectors  of  cus- 
toms, etc.,  but  appointments  are  maile  from  the 
most  competent  minor  officials. 

Office  Hours  and  Holidays. 
Ollice  hours  ai'e  from  9  A.M.  to  5  p.m.  There  are 
some  eight  or  ten  public  holidays  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  An  official  is  allowed  a  fortnight  vaca- 
tion without  deduction  of  salary,  or  a  month  if  he 
has  had  no  vacation  during  three  preceding  years. 
It  is  doubtfxil  if  this  arrangement  is  strictly  carried 
out  in  regard  to  higher-paid  officials,  who  possibly 
receive  a  month  vacation.  It  al)9ent  beyond  that 
time  (up  to  three  months),  an  official's  salary  suf- 
fers a  reduction'"  which  shall  not  be  less  than  half 
nor  more  than  two-thirds  of  his  average  salary." 
In  case  of  sickness  (duly  certified)  full  pay  is  al- 
lowed for  three  months,  and  half  or  two-thirds  for 
another  three  months.  At  the  end  of  six  months 
an  official  must  return  to  work  or  may  be  asked  to 
resign.  This  does  not  apply  to  a  man  having  been 
injured  in  the  public  service  or  having  performed 
any  act  of  bravery  from  which  he  received  injuries. 

Pension  after  Thirty  Years'  Service. 
At  the  age  of  60,  or  after  thirty  years'  service,  a 
clerk  is  entitled  to  retire  on  a  pension.  This  pen- 
sion is  usually  calculated  at  the  rate  of  one-sixtieth 
of  the  salary  for  each  year's  service,  but  must  not 
exceed  two-thir(Js  of  the  salary  at  the  time  of  re- 
tirement. The  law  fixes  the  pension  at  two  thirds 
in  the  case  of  salaries  of  from  1,000  francs  ($193)  to 
3,200  francs  ($617.60"),  and  at  one-half  for  salaries 
from  3,200  fraTics  ($617.60)  to  12,000  francs  ($2,316). 
A  retired  ambassador  receives  $2,316,  a  consul- 
general  Sl.l.W,  a  flrst-class  consul  $965,  a  second- 
class  consul  $772.  The  pension  fund  is  supported 
by  a  deduction  of  five  per  cent  from  all  salaries. 
Retired  employees  cannot  re-enter  the  service,  as 
they  would  be  far  too  old,  but  they  may  engage  in 
private  enter])rises  or  business.  The  present  law 
regulating  pensions  has  l)cen  in  force  for  more 
than  flft.v  years,  and  appears  to  work  smoothly.  — 
United  States  Consul-General  John  K.  Oowdy, 
Paris,  France. 

Schools  i'or  Klectrical  Kiiiployees, 
Prussia. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Central  Trades  Associa- 
tion of  Kiinigsberg,  Prussia,  instituted  a  free 
course  of  instruction  for  those  who  are  employed 


at  the  electrical  works  in  that  city  (minors  ex- 
cepted). The  lectures,  which  are  held  two  even- 
ings a  week,  from  half  past  7  until  half  past  9,  are 
delivered  by  some  expert  engineer,  who  has  had 
long  practical  experience.  At  the  end  of  each 
course,  which  lasts  about  twelve  weeks,  examina- 
tions are  held.  Those  who  succeed  in  passing  these 
examinations  are  awarded  certificates  which  set 
forth  the  fact  that  they  have  performed  their  work 
in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

It  is  thought  that  this  idea  of  giving  free  instruc- 
tion to  the  employees  of  electrical  works  will  be  in- 
troduced in  other  places,  as  it  is  very  much  to  be 
desired  that  workmen  know  as  much  about  the 
business  as  possible,  not  only  because  they  will  be 
more  efficient,  but  also  in  order  to  lessen  the  possi- 
bility of  accidents.  —  Southard  P.  Warner,  Con- 
sular Agent,  Gera,  Germany,  Aug.  4,  1904. 

Oirl.«   as   Fruit  and    Hop  Pickers  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  newspapers  report  that  in  the  Strathmore  dis- 
trict of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  fruit  growers  have 
dispensed  almost  entirely  with  tramp  labor,  having 
engaged  girls  from  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dun- 
dee as  pickers.  These  girls,  engaged  ordinarily  in 
indoor  occupations  in  those  cities  as  factory  hands, 
dressmakers,  etc.,  welcome  the  open-air  employ- 
ment as  a  health-giving  holiday  for  which  they  are 
paid.  The  papers  say  that  the  girls  are  well  looked 
after,  comfortable  boivrd  and  lodgings  being  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  farms  on  which  they  are  em- 
ployed at  six  shillings  ($1.46)  a  week.  Attention  is 
not  called  to  the  fact  that  the  employment  of  these 
girls  as  extra  hands  at  fruit-picking  times  mustdis- 
orgauize  the  work  in  the  factories  where  they  have 
regular  employment.  In  the  chain,  pulley  block, 
and  anchor  district  near  Birmingham  there  is  an- 
nually very  great  embarrassment  to  the  ironmasters 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  men,  women,  and  children 
employed  in  their  works  abandon  them  temporarily 
each  year  at  hop-picking  times,  and  I  am  told  that 
during  the  hop-picking  season  in  Kent  some  of 
the  London  Board  schools  are  practically  emptied, 
whole  families  migrating  to  the  country,  where  they 
encamp  in  barns  and  sheds  and  under  hedges  until 
the  hops  are  gathered  in.  —  Marshal  Halstead,  Con- 
sul,  Birmingham,  England,  Atig.  4,  1904. 

liabor  in  Shops   and   Factories  in  Ticino, 
Switzerland. 

The  follOMing  ordinance  relating  to  labor  was 
adopted  by  the  State  Council  of  the  Canton  of  Ti- 
cino: 

Section  1.  Proprietors  shall  paj'  their  workmen 
at  least  every  two  weeks  in  cash  and  in  legal  cur- 
rency. 

By  special  agreement  the  parties  may  arrange  to 
have  payment  made  every  month. 

Not  more  than  six  days'  wages  shall  be  kept  back 
on  any  pay  day. 

Sec.  2.  For  work  by  thcpieceor  job,  conditions  of 
payment  sh;ill  be  determined  by  agreement  between 
the  head  of  the  concern  and  the  employees.  How- 
ever, payment  must  be  made,  at  the  latest,  on  the 
first  pay  day  following  the  completion  of  the  work. 

For  piece  work  which  requires  more  than  12  days 
the  workman  is  entitled,  upou  the  regular  pay  day, 
to  wages,  on  account,  for  the  work  actually  done. 

Sec.  3.  Heads  of  factories  wishing  to  apply  the 
fine  system  may  have  recourse  to  this  only  in  (!ase 
the  employees  arc  notified  and  the  fines  are  imposed 
under  conditions  approved  by  the  State  Council. 
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Fines  must  not  in  any  case  exceed  oiic-lialf  tlie  daily 
waj^e  of  tbe  woiivman. 

The  income  from  fines  must  be  used  in  the  interest 
of  tlie  worlinien  and  shall  be  devoted  especially  to 
aid  funds. 

Deductions  from  pay  on  account  of  poor  work  or 
injury  to  material  are  not  considered  as  fines. 

Sec.  4.  Disagreements  with  regard  to  mode  of 
l)aymeut,  the  withholding  of  wages,  the  collection 
and  u.se  of  fines,  shall  be  decided  by  tlie  president 
of  the  tribunal  of  the  district  in  which  the  enter- 
prise is  situated  in  conformity  with  the  rules  estab- 
lished by  article  407  and  the  following  of  civil  code 
of  procedure. 

Sec.  .'5.  Police  agents  of  the  Canton,  members  of 
tlie  municipal  government,  and  doctors  appointed, 
as  well  as  all  other  persons  appointed,  by  the  State 
Council  to  attend  to  the  application  of  labor  laws, 
have  the  right  to  enter  the  sliops  at  will,  and  are 
authorized  to  make  ofiicial  reports  in  cases  of  vio- 
lation; an  oflicial  report  will  be  accepted  as  evi- 
dence until  it  is  disproven. 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  the  law  of  January  IG, 
1901,  for  procedure  in  cases  of  violation,  modified 
by  the  decree  of  INIaj- 15, 1903,  are  applicable  to  vio- 
lations of  the  present  ordinance. 

Sec.  7.  This  ordinance  shall  take  efl'ect  upon  the 
day  of  its  publication  in  the  BoUettino  delle  leggi. — 
Adopted  June  4,  11)03.  —  Annuaire  de  la  Ldgislation 
du  Travail,  1903.    Brussels,  Belgium,  1904. 

Protection  of  fVoinen   In    Indnstry  in 
Aargaii,  Siwitzerlund. 

The  following  law  relating  to  employment  of 
women  was  passed  by  the  State  Council  of  the 
Canton  of  Aargau : 

Section  1.  The  present  law  applies  to  all  Indus- 
trial establishments,  subject  to  the  federal  factory 
law,  in  which  one  or  more  women  work  for  wages 
or  other  remuneration  or  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing a  trade,  even  if  they  board  and  lodge  in  their 
employer's  house.  Agricultural  workers  are  ex- 
empt from  this  provision.  To  employees  in  taverns 
and  shops,  in  as  far  as  they  are  not  occupied  in 
manufacturing  but  merely  in  serving  customers, 
sections  9,  13  (paragraph  three),  14,  1.5,  16,  and  17 
only  are  applicable. 

Sec.  2.  Girls  subject  to  school  attendance  must 
not  be  employed  as  workers  or  apprentices. 

Sec.  3.  The  competent  government  department 
shall  keep  a  register  of  all  establishments  subject 
to  the  present  law. 

District  authorities  shall  keep,  also,  a  register  of 
establishments  within  their  districts. 

Managers  are  responsible  for  notifying  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Commune  of  the  existence  of  their  indus- 
tries, by  addressing  the  district  authorities  or  the 
proper  government  department. 

In  case  of  doubt  as  to  whether  an  industry  falls 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  government 
department  shall  decide  the  question.  Appeal  from 
this  decision  may  l)e  made  to  the  government  council. 

Sec.  4.  Hours  of  labor  for  women  falling  under 
the  application  of  the  law  by  virtue  of  section  1 
shall  not  exceed  11  hours,  nor  10  hours  on  Saturdays 
and  the  days  preceding  legal  holidays.  In  case 
federal  legislation  has  reduced  the  day  to  11  hours, 
this  provision  shall  be  eflfective  as  far  as  the  present 
law  is  concerned. 

The  day's  work  must  be  done  between  6  a.m.  and 

8  P.M. 

At  least  one  hour's  rest  must  be  allowed  in  the 
middle  of  the  dav. 


Women,  having  homes  to  care  for,  should  be 
■  allowed  to  leave  a  half-hour  before  the  midday  rest 
and  at  four  o'clock  on  Saturdays  and  the  evenings 
before  holidays. 

The  periods  of  rest  shall  not  be  deducted  from  the 
hours  of  labor  unless  the  women  are  allowed  to 
leave  places  of  work. 

The  time  for  instruction  is  included  in  the  maxi- 
mum day's  work  and  shall  not  be  deducted  from 
wages. 

No  work  shall  be  done  on  Sundays  or  legal  holi- 
days. 

It  Is  forbidden  to  give  women,  subject  to  tbe 
present  law,  work  to  do  at  home  ouside  the  legal 
hours  of  labor. 

Sec.  5.  As  an  exception  the  day's  work  may  be 
.temporarily  prolonged,  beyond  the  duration  estab- 
lished in  section  4,  by  two  hours  at  the  maximum 
and  up  to  10  p.m.  at  latest,  by  the  authorities  of  the 
district  and  in  siiecially  urgent  cases,  for  a  single 
day,  by  the  chief  of  the  commune,  under  the  re- 
striction of  informing  the  authorities  of  the  district. 

The  approval  of  the  competent  governmental 
authority  is  necessary  for  increasing  hours  of 
labor  for  more  than  two  weeks. 

Bequests  for  this  privilege  must  state  reasons  in 
detail. 

Overtime  work  for  one  establishment  must  not 
aggregate  more  than  two  months  in  12. 

Sec.  6.  The  authority  for  overtime  work  implies 
the  consent  of  the  persons  who  are  affected  by  it. 
Notices  should  be  posted  in  the  workrooms. 

Sec.  7.  Overtime  work  is  forbidden  for  girls 
under  18  years  of  age. 

Sec.  S.  Wages  for  overtime  work  shall  exceed 
regular  wages  by  at  least  25  per  cent. 

Sec.  9.  The  first  two  weeks  of  employment  are 
considered  as  a  trial,  in  the  sense  that  up  to  the 
expiration  of  this  time  each  party  is  free  to  end 
the  contract  by  giving  notice  of  at  least  three  days. 

Unless  a  written  agreement  to  the  contrary  exists, 
contract  for  services  ftetween  an  employer  and  a 
woman  employee  may  be  terminated  by  either 
party  upon  notice  of  14  days.  The  termination, 
however,  must  fall  upon  pay  day  or  Saturday. 

The  contract  can  be  dissolved  by  either  party 
only  for  serious  reasons,  which  must  be  made 
known  to  the  judge  in  each  case. 

Sec.  10.  In  the  engagement  of  an  apprentice  it 
will  be  necessary  in  every  case  to  adopt  a  written 
contract  containing  stipulations  relative  to  the  trade 
to  be  learned,  the  remuneration  for  apprenticeship, 
the  right  to  have  work  done  which  is  not  included 
in  the  apprenticeship,  the  indemnities  to  which  each 
party  shall  be  entitled  in  case  the  contract  is  can- 
celled, and  finally  the  conditions  \inder  which  can- 
cellation of  a  contract  by  either  party  is  allowable. 

Sec.  11.  If  the  importance  or  nature  of  the  in- 
dustry concerned  justifies  it,  employers  subject  to 
the  present  law  may  be  obliged  to  post  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  regulations  regarding  hours  of 
labor,  conditions  of  entering  and  leaving  employ- 
ment, and  payment  of  wages. 

These  labor  regulations  are  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of thegovernmeutdepartmentconcerned.  In 
case  of  doubt,  the  government  council  shall  decide. 

Sec.  12.  Wages  shall  be  paid  at  least  every  14 
days  in  legal  money. 

Pay  day  shall  not  fall  upon  Saturday  or  Sunday. 

It  is  forbidden  to  reserve  wages  on  account  of 
rent,  cleaning,  heating,  or  lighting  of  the  place  of 
work,  or  for  the  use  of  tools;  materials  shall  not 
be  sold  above  net  cost  price. 
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AVages  may  be  retained  only  In  case  of  mutual 
agreement,  and  to  the  amount  of  not  more  than 
half  the  average  maximum  -weekly  wages. 

The  withholding  of  wages  in  view  of  insurance 
is  also  forbidden,  except  under  special  agreement. 
The  person  insured  must  be  informed  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  insurance  policy. 

Employees  must  receive  notification  of  decrease 
in  wages  early  enough  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  give  up  their  positions  without  being  sub- 
ject to  the  reduction. 

Fines  shall  not  be  imposed ;  on  the  other  hand,  em- 
ploj'ees  are  responsible  for  damage  done  intention- 
ally or  as  a  result  of  serious  negligence ;  in  either  case 
they  may  be  immediately  discharged.  Difficulties 
arising  in  such  cases  shall  be  settled  by  the  judge. 

Sec.  13.  There  shall  be  given  to  each  woman 
upon  demand  a  certificate  relative  to  the  nature 
and  duration  of  her  employment;  this  certificate 
shall  also,  upon  demand  of  the  employee,  give  infor- 
mation as  to  her  conduct  and  manner  of  working. 

Employers  are  forbidden  to  mark  certificates  for 
the  purpose  of  contradicting  tlie  impression  of  the 
employee  given  by  the  text  of  the  certificate. 

If  the  employee  is  a  minor,  the  certificate  may  be 
demanded  and  received  by  her  father  or  guardian. 

The  certificate  may  be  placed  directly  in  the 
hands  of  the  employee  against  the  will  of  her 
father  or  guardian  if  the  official  executing  it  gives 
his  consent. 

Sec.  14.  The  places  in  which  women  are  em. 
ployed  shall  be  spacious,  light,  dry,  well  aired, 
sufficiently  heated,  and  in  general  kept  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  injui-e  the  health  of  persons  there 
employed. 

In  large  establishments  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  use  of  devices  recommended  by  experience 
or  the  growth  of  the  business  and  serving  to  pre- 
vent bodily  injury  and  danger  to  health. 

Employers  mnst  also  look  to  the  maintenance  of 
good  manners  and  decency  among  their  women 
employees.  Officials  in  chArge  of  the  execution 
and  observance  of  the  present  law  should  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  places  of  employment  at  any 
moment  upon  request. 

Sec.  15.  Employees  in  shops  may  be  employed 
without  restriction  in  the  service  of  customers  dur- 
ing the  hours  when  the  shops  are  open,  upon  con- 
dition that,  besides  the  hours  for  meals,  one  hour  of 
rest  during  the  day,  and  an  interval  of  at  least  10 
consecutive  hours  during  the  night  is  allowed  them. 

Girls  employed  in  shops  must  be  allowed  to  sit 
at  their  work  in  so  far  as  is  possible. 

Sec.  16.  Women  employed  in  inns  and  public 
houses  may,  in  so  far  as  the  service  of  customers 
requires,  be  employed  up  to  the  closing  hour,  or 
later  on  the  days  when  this  hour  is  not  applicable. 
However,  in  all  cases,  a  rest  of  eight  consecutive 
hours  must  be  allowed  them. 

It  is  forbidden  to  employ  girls  under  IS  j^ears  of 
age,  not  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  inn  keeper, 
in  permanent  service. 

Sec.  17.  Women  employed  in  shops  and  inns  shall 
be  allowed  at  least  one  Sunday  off  in  each  month ; 
and  they  shall  be  permitted  besides  to  attend  relig- 
ious service  on  one  other  Sunday.  For  the  rest,  when 
they  are  occupied  for  the  whole  day  on  Sunday,  a 
half-day  off  shall  be  allowed  them  during  the  week. 

Sufi'erances  may  be  granted,  by  the  competent  gov- 
ernment department,  to  health  resorts  and  similar 
institutions  during  the  summer  months. 

Sec.  18.  Infractions  of  the  present  law  are  pun- 
ishable by  fines  varying  from  five  to  200  francs  ($1 
to  $40).    In  case  of  a  second  ottense  the  court  mav. 


in  addition  to  a  fine,  impose  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding two  months. 

Sec.  19.  All  agreements  contrary  to  the  present 
law  are  void,  and  parties  to  them  are  subject  to  the 
penalties  provided  in  section  18. 

Sec.  20.  The  present  law  shall  be  posted  in  all 
factories  and  shops  in  which  it  is  applicable. 

Sec.  21.  The  government  council  is  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  present  law.  Its  execution  is 
entrusted  to  the  government  department  having 
charge  of  industrial  affairs,  to  be  assisted  by  the 
factory  police  of  the  cantons.  —  Passed  May  26, 
1904.  —  Ammaire  de  la  Legislation  du  Travail,  1903. 
Brussels,  Belgium,  1904. 

Agriculture  in  Cii-eat  Britain. 

Last  year  all  out-door  crops  on  the  British  Isles 
were  either  a  total  or  a  partial  failure  because  of 
the  almost  incessant  rainfall.  Tender  fruits  and 
vegetables  grown  in  hothouses  were  of  course  un- 
affected, except  by  the  absence  of  sunshine  in  par- 
ticular cases.  This  year  set  in  with  the  safme 
outlook.  Rain  fell  nearly  every  day,  making  it 
very  difficult  to  plow  and  seed.  In  May,  however, 
the  weather  definitely  changed,  and  up  to  the 
present  the  intervening  months  have  brought  an 
amount  of  warm,  bright  sunshine  that  exceeds  the 
total  of  several  average  British  summers.  June 
and  July,  in  fact,  were  too  cloudless.  No  rain  fell 
for  several  weeks.  The  light  soil  in  this  part  of 
England  was  dried  through  and  through,  and  all 
vegetation  was  dying.  The  remarkable  spectacle 
of  brown  pastures  was  seen,  and  because  of  brooks 
drying  up,  water  had  to  be  carried  to  live  stock. 
The  ideal  weather  of  the  last  six  weeks,  with  fre- 
quent alternations  of  rain  and  sunshine,  has  checked 
the  threatened  total  crop  failure:  but,  on  the  whole, 
with  the  excessive  rainfall  of  the  winter  and  early 
spring  and  the  drought  of  midsummer,  the  harvest 
is  not  satisfactory. 

The  drought  so  blighted  potatoes  that  it  is  not 
yet  certain  if  the  yield  will  be  greater  than  last 
year,  when  the  crop  was  almost  a  complete  failure. 
A  hopeful  sign,  however,  is  the  revival  of  the 
potato  boom,  described  in  a  report  from  this  con- 
sulate last  winter.  The  Eldorado,  which  brought 
such  wonderful  prices,  suffered  severely  from  the 
drought,  but  the  ensuing  rains  have  so  revived  it 
that  it  is  now  promising  a  good  crop  in  Lincoln- 
shire, the  chief  potato  district  of  England.  Several 
still  newer  varieties  of  potato  than  the  Eldorado 
are  now  being  introduced  and  bring  $5  to  $10  a 
pound.  One  is  the  Dalmenj^  Radium,  a  product  of 
Lord  Roseber^y's  estate.  Some  tubers  of  the  Pearl, 
a  new  variety,  have  been  sold  at  $25  apiece,  which 
is  said  to  work  out  at  the  rate  of  $230,000  an  acre. 
At  one  sale  just  made  by  auction  the  price  went  as 
high  as  $65.70  for  one  tuber.  Another  new  potato 
is  the  Recorder,  an  especially  earlj'  variety.  A 
meeting  of  growers  of  it  in  Lincolnshire  has 
agreed  that  none  should  be  sold  this  year  for  less 
than  £100  ($487)  a  ton.  Some  sales  at  that  price 
have  already  been  made. 

Hay  was  gathered  early,  and  is  of  good  quality, 
but  lacks  in  quantity  on  account  of  the  dry  summer. 

The  drought  shortened  the  small-fruit  crop, 
which  gave  wonderful  promise  at  the  beginning, 
but  the  crop  of  outdoor  tree  fruits—  apples,  pears, 
and  ijlums  —  which  was  almost  a  total  failure  in 
1903,  is  fine  this  year  in  both  quality  and  quantity. 

Lavender  is  one  of  the  few  products  not  hurt 
either  by  the  spring  rain  or  the  summer  drought. 
The  rains  caused  a  heavy  growth  of  flowers. 
These  were  gathered  in  July  and  sold  by  street 
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hawkers,  and  in  August  tlie  plant  was  liarvested 
for  (Hstillation.  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Hertlordshire 
are  the  chief  lavender-growing  eounties,  their  i)rod- 
uct  yielding  about  75,000  gallons  of  lavender  water 
each  season.  Altogether,  in  the  United  Kingdom 
about  1,000  acres  are  devoted  to  lavender. 

Hops,  which  are  very  important  in  this  country, 
lack  both  in  quality  and  quantity  this  year.  Aphis 
blight  attacked  them  in  the  spring,  and  the  mid- 
aunimer  drought  increased  the  disaster.  The 
August  rains  came  too  late  to  materially  improve 
their  condition.  Kent,  Sussex,  Worcester,  and 
Hereford  are  the  principal  hop-growing  counties. 
The  total  yield  is  estimated  at  from  280,000  to 
320,000  hundredweight.  Last  year  it  was  421,068 
hundredweight.  This  year's  crop  breaks  the 
record  in  cost  of  production,  as  well  as  in  work 
and  anxiety.  The  annual  consumption  of  hops  in 
the  Kingdom  ranges  between  700,000  and  800,000 
hundredweight.  The  import  required  will  be  the 
largest  for  many  years,  and  prices  are  sure  to  be 
higher  than  usual. 

The  wheat  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  this  year 
is  the  smallest  on  record,  being  1,400,000  acres. 
The  average  for  the  preceding  ten  years  was 
1,827,981  acres.  But  the  total  yield  this  year 
appears  to  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  of  1895, 
the  year  of  next  smallest  area,  being  about 
40,000,000  bushels.  This  is  about  5,000,000  quarters, 
and  will  leave  the  Kingdom  dependent  upon  over- 


sea supplies  for  about  27,000,000  quarters  (21G,000,- 
000  bushels),  cither  as  wheat  or  Hour.  This  year's 
crop  is  8,000,000  bushels  short  of  last  year's,  and 
the  yield  per  acre  — 23  bushels  — is  two  bushels 
less.  The  quality  is  generally  fine  this  year, 
though  the  straw  is  unusually  short,  which  is 
attributed  to  the  summer  drought,  during  wliich, 
however,  the  grain  seemed  to  thrive,  being  then 
well  established.  Prices  are  expected  to  advance 
somewhat.  Though  good  on  the  whole,  the  wheat 
harvest  in  a  few  sections  was  very  poor  this  year. 
This  was  notably  the  case,  on  the  Fenlands  of 
Lincolnshire.  The  soil  is  a  heavy  clay,  and  the 
rains  of  last  autumn  and  winter  left  it  in  such  a 
state  that  the  little  wheat  which  could  be  planted 
did  not  bring  half  a  crop.  Barley  was  substituted 
in  some  cases,  but  its  yield  was  poorer  than  that  of 
the  wheat. 

Full  details  as  to  other  small  grains  are  not  yet 
obtainable,  but  it  would  seem  that  what  can  be  said 
of  wheat  applies  generally  to  oats,  rye,  and  barley. 

On  the  whole,  the  agricultural  depression  in  the 
Kingdom  is  not  lessened  this  year.  Various 
remedies  are  talked  over,  but  the  most  promising, 
in  the  estimation  of  leading  farmers,  is  co-opera- 
tion, which  is  working  so  profitably  in  Denmark. 
Heavy  railway  freight  charges  handicap  the 
British  farmer,  and  a  reform  in  this  direction  is  also 
considered  vitally  important.  —  Frank  W.  Mahin, 
Consul,  Nottingham,  England,  Sept.  7,  1904. 
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Immigration  into  Boston  in  1903  and  1904. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  1903,  the  number  of  immigrants 
arriving  at  this  port  during  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1903,  was  63,808,  an  increase  of  10,530  over 
1902. 

In  addition  to  the  trans- Atlantic  immigrants  ar- 
riving at  the  Port  of  Boston,  there  arrived  at  the 
ports  of  Massachusetts  from  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada  by  water  22,240  aliens,  or  807  less  than  in  1902. 

There  were  16,561  arrivals  from  Italy,  11,267 
from  Sweden,  7,986  from  England  and  Wales,  and 
7,617  from  Ireland.  These  aggregate  43,431,  or  68.07 
per  cent  of  the  total  immigrant  arrivals  at  Boston. 

The  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
for  June  reports  the  arrival  of  60,110  immigrants  at 
the  Port  of  Boston,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1904,  as  against  62,838  for  the  same  period  in  1903. 

Industrial  and   Relief  Tkepartments,  Sal- 
vation Army,  Boston. 


Statistical  Report. 

October  1, 

October  1, 

Classification. 

1902,  to 
October  1, 

1903, to 
October  1, 

1903 

1904 

IndiiMrinl  Department . 

Number  lodgings  supplied  out- 

of-work  men,     .... 

21,5.55 

29,120 

Number  indigent   men  passed 

through, 

2,084 

2,080 

Amounts  paid  to  men  in  cash 

grants, 

$4. 780.. 50 

$8,320 

Amounts  paid  for  subsistence, . 

$4,597.36 

$7,.i00 

Amounts  paid  for  horse  feed,  . 

$2,080.00 

$2,496 

Statistical  Report  —  Concluded. 


Classification. 


October  1, 

1902,  to 

October  1, 

1903 


Relief  Department. 

Nightly  accommodation  for 
homeless  men  and  women,     . 

Number  of  persons  lodged  for 
nominal  sum 

Number  persons  lodged  without 
charge, 

Number  homeless  women 
lodged, 

Number  tons  coal  distributed,  . 

Number  families  participating 
in  coal  distribution. 

Number  garments  repaired  and 
sold  to  very  poor  for  nominal 
sums, 

Number  garments  repaired  and 
given  away  to  poor. 

Number  calls  by  special  visita- 
tion officers  (estimated), 

Niimber  families  supplied  with 
groceries 

Number  free  meals  given  to 
poor  men  and  women. 

Number  meals  sold  lor  nominal 
prices,  "  Hub  Hotel," 

Number  persons  found  employ- 
ment through  free  employ- 
ment bureau,      .        .        .     "  . 

Number  children  at  Thanks- 
giving dinner,    .        .        .        . 

Number  people  at  Christmas 
dinner  tables,     .... 

Number  dinners  sent  in  baskets 
to  needy  families,  Christmas, 

Number  "garments  and  shoes 
distributed,  Christmas,   . 

Number  poor  children  at 
Army's  Christmas  tree,  . 


665 

226,020 

4,150 

6,.500 
120 


October  1, 

1903,  to 

October  1, 

1904 


768 

278,244 

4,670 

7,280 
52 

1,040 


48,650 

50,460 

15,431 

19,700 

7,011 

7,260 

2,412 

2,820 

74,650 

56,730 

42,800 

155,544 

246 

731 

4,570 

4,000 

4,400 

3,290 

10,000 

11,500 

570 

2,200 

3,000 

3,000 

■  Light  in  Darkness. 
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Textile  Iiiibor  in  Pliilatielpliia. 

The  average  luimber  of  operatives  reported  iu 
415  textile  establishments  in  IMiiladelphia  iu  1903 
was  2S,52S,  of  which  number  12,178  were  males  over 
16  years  of  age,  13,534  were  feuiales  over  It!  years 
of  age,  and  2,816  were  minors  between  the  ages  of 
13  and  16  years. 

The  average  number  of  days  in  ovieration  was  270. 
The  average  dallj-  wages  for  all  operatives  wei-e 
$1.51;  for  males,  $1.U7;  for  females,  $1.27;  and  for 
minors,  73  ceuts. 

Of  the  number  reporting  nationalities,  15,607, 
nearly  73  per  cent,  were  Americans;  1,995  were 
English;  1,696  were  Germans;  1,614  were  Irish; 
and  the  others  were  distributed  among  12  races  or 
peoples. 

Other  statistics  show  that  607  employees  own 
their  homes,  while  the  average  annual  rent  paid  by 
heads  of  families  was  $149.  The  days  lost  by  strikes 
aggregated  13,367  aud  by  lockouts,  40.  The  em- 
ployees atfected  by  strike  numbered  16,339  and  by 
lockout,  40.  —  Report  of  Uurcau  of  Induslrial  Sta- 
tistics, Penngt/tvania,  1903. 

Railway  Aceidents   in  the  IJnited   States, 
1903. 

A  sunnnary  of  the  railway  accidents  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  from  a  Re- 
port of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  shows 
that  9,840  persons  were  killed  and  76,553  were  in- 
jured. The  total  casualties  to  emiiloyees  num- 
bered 64,087,  of  whom  3,606  were  killed  and  60,481 
injured.  The  passengers  killed  numbered  3,55,  the 
injured  8,231.  Other  persons  killed,  neither  passen- 
gers nor  employees,  numbered  5,879  as  well  as  7,841 
such  persons  inj  iired.  The  ratio  of  casualties  shows 
that  one  employee  in  every  364  was  killed,  and  one 
employee  in  every  22  was  Injured.  One  passenger 
was  killed  for  every  1,957,441  carried,  and  one  in- 
jured for  every  84,424  carried. 

destination  of  Iinniigrrants,  United  States, 
1903. 

The  declared  destination  of  the  857,046  immigrants 
who  landed  at  New  York  iu  1903,  according  to  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigra- 
tion, was  as  follows:  New  York,  2.54,66;");  Pennsyl- 
vania, 177,169;  Massachusetts,  65,757;  Illinois,  63,- 
378;  New  Jersey,  38,533;  Ohio,  37,184;  Minnesota, 
22,8;i5;  California,  22,746;  Connecticut,  21,813;  other 
States,  152,966. 

lutmljtri'ants  Ari'ivins;  in  tlie  IJnited  States 
in  1904  aud  1903. 

The  number  of  iuunigrants  into  the  United  States 
lor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  was  812,870,  in- 
cluding .549,100  males  and  263,770  females. 

Accoi'ding  to  the  Consular  Reports  on  Emigra- 
tion to  the  United  .States  and  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  we  And 
that  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  there 
were  8.57,046  immigrant  arrivals,  being  68,054  more 
than  iu  1882,  which  year  formerly  held  the  record 
for  immigration, and  208,.303more  than  iu  1902.  The 
total  number  of  immigrants  that  have  come  into  the 
ITnited  States  from  1S21  to  1903,  inclusive,  aggre- 
gates 21,265,723. 

The  following  table  shows  the  arrivals,  by  nation- 
alities, with  the  relative  peivenlagc  of  each : 


Percentages 

Percentages 

of  Ar- 

of Ar- 

rivals from 

rivals  from 

Number 

Each 

Kach  Spec- 

COUNTBIKS. 

In 

Specified 

ified  Country 

1903 

Country 

to  the  Total 

to  the  Total 

Arrivals 

Arrivals 

trom 

in  1903 

1821-1903 

Italv, 

230,622 

26.91 

7.47 

Aus'tria-Hungarv, 

206,011 

24.04 

7.16 

Russia  aud  rolaiid. 

136,093 

15.89 

5.84 

Norway  and  Swe- 

den, 

70,489 

8.22 

6.61 

Germany, 

40,086 

4.67 

24.16 

Ireland,    . 

35,300 

4.12 

18.71 

England  and  Wales, 

26,219 

3.06 

13.01 

All  other  countries, 

112,226 

13.09 

17.04 

Totals,   . 

857,046 

100.00 

100.00 

The  causes  influencing  emigration  to  the  United 
States  are  chiefly  economic. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  total  nuuiber 
of  pernianeut  emigrants  from  Italy,  which  sends  us 
more  emigrants  than  any  other  country,  only  40.11 
per  cent  I'ame  to  the  United  States  iu  1901  while 
48.28  per  cent  went  to  Argentine  Republic  and 
Brazil. 

The  number  of  immigrants  who  had  been  iu  the 
Unite<l  States  before  was  76,702. 

Of  the  total  number  of  immigrants,  613,146,  or 
71. .54  per  cent,  were  males,  and  243,900,  or  28.46  per 
cent,  were  females.  Those  under  14  years  of  age 
numbered  102,431,  those  from  14  to  45  years,  714,053, 
those  45  years  and  over,  40,562.  The  largest  per- 
centage of  immigrants  under  14  years  of  age  were 
Hebrews,  24.99  per  cent  being  of  this  class ;  England 
sent  the  largest  percentage  of  persons  of  45  years 
and  over  (12.40).  It  was  reported  that  3,341  could 
read  but  could  not  write,  and  185,667  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  The  Italians  furnished  26.91  per 
cent  of  the  total  immigration.  Considering  illiter- 
acy, 47.04  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  illiterates 
were  Italians,  aud  38.07  per  cent  of  the  total  Italian 
immigrants  were  illiterate. 

The  immigrants  brought  with  them  $16,117,513, 
an  average  of  $18.81  for  each  immigrant.  The  peo- 
ple bringing  the  largest  amounts  were  the  Japan- 
ese, who  brought  on  an  average  §51.20,  the  Spanish 
who  brought  $,50.17,  the  French  $49.63,  and  the 
English  $49.40.  Those  races  or  people  bringing 
the  least  amounts  and  the  average  amounts  brought 
by  them  were  Lithuanians  $9.04,  Rutheniaus  $9.39, 
Polish  $9. ,54,  and  Hebrews  $9.70. 

Occupations  were  applicable  to  the  immigrants 
in  657,345  cases,  of  which  number  320,642  were  laboi"- 
ers,  92,686  ]>ersonal  and  domestic  servants,  and  77,518 
farm  laborers.  These  represent  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  people  having  occupations.  The  unskilled 
workmen  numbered  532,662,  the  skilled  124,683. 

The  number  of  immigrants  debarred  from  land- 
ing in  1903,  together  with  the  causes,  is  given  in  the 
followinu-  table: 


I 


Causes. 

Sea- 
ports 

Over- 
land 

Total 

Idiots, 

Insane, 

Pauv>er.-»,  or  likely  to  become 

public  charges,  . 
Loathsome     or    dangerous 

contagious  diseases, . 
Convicts,         .... 

1 
23 

5,812 

1,773 
51 

22 
6,539 
1,516 

9 
45 

12,351 

3,28!) 
51 
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Causes. 

Sea- 
ports 

Over- 
land 

Total 

PolyKiiniists,  .... 
Women   for    ininioral   pur- 
poses  

AsHisti'd  aliiMis, 
Contract  laliorors, 
Without  ci'rtilicates,     . 

1 

13 

9 
1,080 

39 

7;!(i 
l,0(i'2 

1 

52 

9 

1,822 

1,062 

Totals,   .... 

8,769 

9,922 

18,691 

The  total  number  debarred  iu  1902  was  10,411. 

Division  of  liiibor  in  nifTerent  Countries. 

The  I'ollowiug  tal)le  gives  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive comparison  of  tlie  percentages  of  persous 
engaged  in  the  lines  of  industry  indicated : 

Percentages  of  Pei-sons  Employed  in  Certain  Indus- 
tries in  Leading  Countries,  1904. 


Agricul- 

Com- 

Countries. 

ture,  Hor- 
ticulture 

factures 

and 
Mining 

merce 
and 

and 
Forestry 

Trans- 
portation 

Germany, 

37.5 

37.4 

10.6 

Austria 

.58.2 

22.3 

7.3 

Hungary, 

.58.6 

12.6 

3.3 

Italy,        .... 

59.4 

24.5 

7.4 

Switzerland,  . 

37.4 

40.7 

10.7 

France 

44.3 

33.6 

9.4 

Tielgium, 

21.1 

41.6 

11.7 

Netlierlands,  . 

.30.7 

33.7 

17.2 

Denmark, 

48.0 

24.9 

11.8 

Sweden,  .... 

49.8 

20.9 

7.5 

Norwav, .... 

49.6 

22.9 

11.7 

England  and  Wales,    . 

8.0 

58.3 

13.0 

Scotland, 

12.0 

60.4 

12.4 

Ireland,  .... 

44.6 

32.6 

5.0 

United  State;;, 

35.9 

24.1 

16.3 

—  Deutsche  Industrie- ^eitung,  Berlin. 

Birtii.9  »n<l    Deatlis    in   tlie   United    States 
anti  Foreign  Countries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  number 
of  births  and  deaths  to  each  1,000  persons  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  from  1896  to 
1900;  also,  tlie  e.xcess  of  births  over  deaths: 


Countries. 


Average 
Number  of 

Births  to 
Each  1,000 

Persons 
from  1 89G 

to  1900 


United  States, . 

Argentina, 

Australia, 

Austria,  . 

Belgium, 

Chile,      . 

Costa  Rica,    . 

Denmark, 

Knglanti, 

Finland, 

France,  . 

German  V, 

Holland", 

Huugarv, 

Italy,     ■  .      _ 

Japan,    . 

Mexico,  . 

New  .Soutli  Wales, 

Norway, 

Rumania, 

Russia,    . 

Scotland, 


23.5 

35.8 
29.8 
.34.1 
29.0 
33.2 
39.1 
29.9 
29.3 
32.7 
21.9 
36.0 
32.2 
39.4 
33.9 
31.0 
33.4 
27.8 
.30.3 
39.0 
47.4 
.30.0 


Average 
M umber  of 
Deaths  to 
Each  1,000 

Persons 
from  IS96 

to  1900 


16.3 

18.1 
12.6 
24.4 
18.1 
29.8 
24.0 
16.4 
17.7 
19.0 
20.6 
21.3 
17.2 
27.9 
22.9 
20.8 
35.5 
11.8 
15.8 
26.6 
34.7 
18.0 


Excess 

of 

Births 

over 

Deaths 


6.3 

17.7 
17.2 

9.7 
10.9 

3.4 
15.1 
13.5 
11.6 
13.7 

1.3 
14.7 
15.0 
11.5 
U.O 
10.2 

2.1* 
16.0 
14.5 
12.4 
12.7 
12.0 


Average 

Average 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Births  lo 

Deaths  to 

of 

Countries. 

Each  1.000 

Eacli  1,000 

Births 

Persons 

I'crsoiis 

from  l»i96 

from  1896 

Deaths 

to  1900 

to  I900 

Servia,    . 

40.3 

25.0 

15.3 

Spain, 

34.7 

29.2 

5.5 

Sweden, . 

26.9 

16.1 

10.8 

Switzerland, . 

28.6 

18.2 

10.4 

Uruguay, 

35.3 

14.6 

20.7 

Venezuela,     . 

33.0 

18.9 

14.1 

Out  of  28  countries  represented  in  the  table  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  United  States  ranks  lifth  from  the 
lowest  as  to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  the 
average  excess  for  that  country  being  but  6.3  births 
overdeaths.  Spain  has  an  excess  of  5.5;  Chile, 3.4; 
and  France,  1.3.  In  Mexico,  the  deaths  are  exceeded 
by  the  births  by  2.1.  —  El  Crecimiento  delu  Poblacidn 
de  la  Republica  Argentina,  1890-1003.  Buenos 
Aires,  1904. 

Population  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

During  the  nine  years  from  1895  through  1903  the 
population  of  the  Argentine  Republic  increased  by 
1,197,413,  or  30.28  per  cent;  the  figure  for  .January 
1,  1895,  was  3,9.54,911  and  for  December  31,  1903, 
5,152,324.  Of  this  total  gain,  an  increase  of  748,706 
was  due  to  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  447,497  to 
inindgration,  and  1,150  to  annexation  of  territory 
in  1900.  During  the  years  from  1898  to  1903  the 
births  averaged  172,4.58  yearly  and  the  deaths  87,- 
292,  the  yearly  average  excess  of  births  over  deatlis 
being  85,166.  —  El  Crecimiento  de  la  Poblacidn  de  la 
Rep iiblica  Argentina.     Buenos  Aires,  1904. 

Co-operative  Societies  in  Belgriuni. 

During  the  month  of  July,  1904,  13  new  co-oper- 
ative societies  were  reported  in  the  "  Mouiteur 
beige,"  and  one  co-operative  society  was  dis- 
solved. Of  the  13  new  associations,  four  were 
established  as  savings  and  credit  institutions;  five 
for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  butter  and  cheese, 
two  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  clothing,  one  for 
the  management  of  hygienic  temperance  restau- 
rants, and  one  to  deal  in  machinery,  etc. —  Hevue 
du  Travail,  Brussels,  Belgium,  August,  1904. 

Eniploynieiit  of  IVonieu  and  Children  and 
Hours  of  J^abor  in  Fritncc. 

Of  528,703  establishments  subject  to  labor  inspec- 
tion in  1903  in  France,  and  aggregating  3,.5.50,829 
employees,  434,471,  or  82.17  per  cent,  had  from  one 
to  Ave  employees;  70,049,  or  13.25  per  cent,  from 
six  to  20  employees;  19,753,  or  3.74  per  cent,  from 
21  to  100;  4,000,  or  0.76  per  cent,  from  101  to  500; 
and  430,  or  0.08  per  cent,  over  500  employees. 
Classification  of  the  employees  according  to  ages 
gives  the  following  table  : 


Classification. 


Boys  under  18  years, . 
Girls  under  18  years, . 
Girls  over   IS   years, 

and  women. 
Men,       .        .        .        . 


Totals, 


Number  in 


297,573 
254,830 

782,291 
2,216,135 


3,550,829  !      100.0 

I 


Percentages 


1903       1903 


8.4 
7.2 


22.0 
62.4 


8.2 
8.1 


23.2 
60.5 


100.0 


*  Decrease;  excess  of  deaths  over  births. 
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The  textile  industries,  with  15,302  establishments 
and  634,378  employees,  stand  first  among  the  21 
industries  represented;  next  highest  numbers  of 
employees  are  found  in  metal  working,  with  54,959 
establishments  and  552,820  employees;  trade  and 
banking,  with  152,105  establishments  and  411,933 
employees;  and  clothing,  with  70,105  establish- 
ments and  352,560  employees. 

During  1903,  there  were  reported  639  violations 
of  the  law  forbidding  the  employment  of  children 
under  13  years  of  age,  against  621  violations  in 
1902;  142,  or  22.22  per  cent,  of  violations  in  1903 
occurred  in  the  glass  making  industry.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  children  were  discharged  during 
the  year  as  a  result  of  tlie  application  of  the  law 
regulating  hours  of  labor;  but  no  reductions  in 
working  time,  as  provided  for  by  the  law,  were 
reported.  —  Bulletin  de  I' Office  du  Traiwil,  Paris, 
September,  1904. 

Trade  Unionists  in  Oreat  Britain. 

The  latest  figures  obtainable  from  the  Labour 
Gazette  showing  statistics  of  trade  unions  in  Great 
Britain  give  for  100  leading  trade  unions  in  1902  a 
membership  of  1,169,333,  the  members  of  all  other 
unions  in  Great  Britain  aggregating  746,173;  the 
grand  total  of  trade  unionists  being  1,915,506.  The 
increase  in  total  membership  since  1892  was 
410,268,  or  27.26  per  cent. 

liabor  Organizations  in  Cermany  and 
Austria  in  1903. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1903  there  were  1,276,831 
organized  workingmen  in  Germany,  an  increase 
of  194,290,  or  8.48  per  cent,  during  the  12  months. 
Organized  workers  at  present  represent  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  working  population.  There  are  four 
classes  of  labor  associations  in  Germany,  of  dis- 
tinct origin  and  traditions :  Federations  and  local 
unions  belonging  to  the  socialist  party,  Hirsch- 
Dunker  unions,  Christian  unions,  and  independent 
unions.  The  table  which  follows  shows  their  de- 
velopment and  relative  importance  in  1902  and 
1903: 


Number  of  Members 

i9oa 

1903 

.Socialist  federations,  . 
Local  socialist  unions, 
Hirsch-Dunker  unions, 
Christian  unions. 
Independent  unions,  . 

733,206 

10,090 

102,851 

189,900 

56,596 

887,698 

17,.577 

110,215 

192,617 

68,724 

Total,   .... 

1,092,643 

1,276,831 

Receipts 

IN 

Keserve 
Fund  in 

1903 

190S 

Socialist  federations,  . 
l^ocal  socialist  unions, 
Hirsch-Dunker  xinions. 
Christian  unions, 
independent  unions,  . 

$3,907,958 

221,200 

269,1^22 

67,571 

$3,087,747 

792,956 

177,336 

78,911 

Total,   .... 

$4,466,051 

$4,136,950 

With  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  Germany 
has  the  greatest  number  of  trade  unionists.  In 
1903,  there  were  63  socialist  labor  federations  hav- 


ing 887,698  members,  of  whom  40,666,  or  4..58  per 
cent,  were  women;  2,085  Hirsch-Dunker  unions 
having  110,215  members;  31  Christian  unions  with 
192,617;  and  numerous  independent  unious  count, 
ing  68,724  members;  many  of  the  oldest  labor 
organizations  in  Germany  have  remained  inde- 
pendent of  the  central  organizations,  among  these 
being  the  Gutenberg  Union  of  printers,  and  various 
associations  of  office  clerks,  hotel  clerks,  gardeners^ 
musicians,  etc.;  these  independent  unions  are 
rarely  connected  with  any  political  movement. 

For  the  unions  affiliated  witli  the  socialist  party, 
expenses  during  1903  aggregated  13,724,336  marks 
($3,266,392)  of  which  4,529,672  marks  ($1,078,062) 
were  spent  for  strike  benefits,  1,270,0.53  marks  ($302,- 
273)  for  unemployment  benefits  and  250,310  marks 
($59,574)  for  assistance  of  discharged  members. 
The  strike  benefits  represented  33  per  cent  of  the 
entire  amount. 

In  Austria  there  are  three  groups  of  labor  or- 
ganizations :  Trade  unions,  analogous  to  the  inde- 
pendent unions  of  Germany;  general  unions,  and 
educational  societies.  At  the  close  of  1903,  the 
trade  unions  counted  1.54,665  members,  an  increase 
of  19,487,  or  14.41  per  cent,  during  the  year;  the  edu- 
cational societies  counted  17,274  members,  and  the 
general  unions  5,653  members.  From  reports  fur- 
nished by  a  part  of  these  organizations  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  receipts  and  expenses  for  1903  is 
made : 


Organizations. 

Receipts 

Expenses 

74  trade  unions, . 
104  general  unions, 
307  educational  societies,    . 

$597,400 
3,.590 
7,474 

$537,355 
3,905 
7,886 

Total,   .... 

$608,464 

$549,146 

I 


At  the  close  of  1903  the  aggregate  funds  of  the 
organizations  amounted  to  3,838,150  crowns  ($779,- 
144),  2,224,585  crowns  ($451,591)  being  held  by  typo- 
graphical unions,  280,240  crowns  ($56,889)  by  hatters' 
unions,  223,125  crowns  ($45,294)  by  lithographers, 
and  175,619  crowns  (.$35,651)  by  woodworkers. 
Benefits  paid  during  the  year  for  strikes,  unem- 
ployment, sickness,  death,  etc.,  formed  45.73  per 
cent  of  the  total  expenditures.  The  receipts  aver- 
aged  19.01  crowns  ($3.86)  for  each  member,  in  1903; 
the  expenses  16.23  crowns  ($3.29)  ;  and  the  reserve 
fund,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  24.62  crowns  ($5).— 
Bulletin  de  l' Office  du  Travail,  Paris,  September, 
i:t04. 

Imports   and   Exporta  of  Japan. 

The  remarkable  increase  of  13  per  cent  in  the 
American  imports  in  1900  as  comiiared  with  1890  is 
largely  due  to  raw  cotton,  manufactured  goods,  and 
the  development  of  the  direct  steamship  lines  from 
New  York. 

The  following  table  shows  the  present  distribu- 
tion  of  Japan's  trade : 


Countries. 

Exports 

Imports 

Asia 

China 

Ilong  Kon";, . 
British  India, 

Corea 

Other  Countries, . 

$47,259,000 

15.686,000 

19,,588,500 

4,352,000 

4,976,.500 

2,656,000 

$44,9.30,000 
14,98O,.500 
5,330,000 
11,788,000 
4,403,000 
8,428,500 
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COONTUIB8. 

Kxports 

Imports 

Europe 

$21,425,000 

§63,107,000 

(ireat  Hritiiin, 

5,()3 1,000 

35,8111,000 

Gerniativ, 

1,778,000 

14,600,000 

Friiiicc 

9,575,000 

4,047,500 

lU'luUiin, 

148,500 

3,974,500 

Italv 

3,564,500 

225,000 

Otlier  Countries, . 

728,000 

4,531,000 

Ainericii 

27,776,500 

31,545,000 

United  States, 

26,283,000 

164,500 

Otlier  Countries,  . 

1,493,500 

31,380,500 

The  table  shows  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  with 
British  India  and  otlier  Asiatic  countries  chiefly 
due  to  raw  cotton,  hemp,  sugar,  and  rice,  while  the 
favorable  conditions  of  trade  with  Hong  Kong  are 
due  to  the  exportation  of  cotton  yarns,  coal,  copper, 
and  matches.  In  the  European  trade  two  points 
are  noteworthy  —  the  great  ex(x>8S  of  imports  over 
exports,  and  the  favorable  balance  of  trade  with 
France  and  Italy.  The  former  is  due  to  large  im- 
portations of  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics,  and  iron 
manufactures,  while  the  latter  is  due  to  the  exports 
of  raw  silk.  Until  1899,  the  balance  of  trade  with 
the  United  States  was  always  favorable.  Japan 
imports  more  therefrom  than  it  exports  thereto. 
The  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United 
States  are  raw  cotton,  iron  manufactures,  flour, 
etc.,  while  the  chief  articles  exported  are  raw  silk, 
silk  fabrics,  tea,  and  floor  matting.  —  The  Foreign 
Commerce  of  Japan,  by  Y.  Hattori,  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies. 

Statistics  of  tlie  NetiierlandB. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1904,  there  were  41 
strikes  and  lockouts  reported  in  the  Netherlands, 
involving  198  establishments  and,  in  the  35  cases 
for  which  returns  were  made,  about  7,300  em- 
ployees. The  duration  of  disputes  varied  from 
three  hours  to  123  days.  Disagreements  regarding 
wages,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  some 
other  grievance,  caused  21  of  the  strikes  and  lock- 
outs. Twelve  cases  resulted  in  success  for  em- 
ployees, 13  cases  in  success  for  the  employers,  and 
nine  cases  in  compromises;  in  six  cases  the  results 
were  not  stated,  and  one  dispute,  involving  46 
strikers  and  55  persons  locked  out,  was  pending  at 
the  end  of  the  period. 

Labor  Difficulties  other  than  Strikes  and  Lockouts. 

During  the  fourth  quarter  of  1903  the  Chambers 
of  Labor,  in  the  Netherlands,  as  boards  of  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration,  were  called  upon  to  consider 
46  labor  difficulties  which  were  neither  strikes  nor 
lockouts.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  peti- 
tions for  investigation  were  presented  by  em- 
ployees. In  31  instances  the  discbarge  of  one  or 
more  men  was  the  cause  of  the  difficulty;  in  seven, 
the  withholding  of  wages;  in  three,  dispute  as  to 
amount  of  wages  due;  in  two,  violation  of  contract 
by  employer;  and  in  one  instance  for  each  cause, 
the  •\vithho)ding  of  pension  money,  dispute  over 
method  of  paying  wages,  and  refusal  to  allow  sick 
benefits. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of 
difficulties  considered  by  each  board,  with  the  in- 
dustry represented:  Building,  18;  clothing,  six; 
tobacco,  five;  navigation  and  shoemaking,  four 
each;  bulb  culture  and  food  preparation,  three 
each;    pi-inting,    two;    and    metal    working,  one. 


These  ditruHiltles  involved  workmen  in  11  cities  and 
towns.  In  11  cases  the  employees  were  successful; 
in  22  cases  their  demands  were  not  granted,  the 
Chambers  of  Labor  finding  either  that  the  demands 
were  unwarranted  or  that  employers  could  not  be 
brought  to  grant  them;  in  nine  instances  compro- 
mises were  eftected;  and  in  the  remaining  four  no 
results  were  given. 

JFomen  and  Children  in  Industry. 

In  10  industries,  afi'ecting  19  cities  and  towns  in 
the  Netherlands,  for  which  the  reports  to  the  Cham- 
bers of  Labor  furnished  definite  figures,  there  were 
employed,  during  1903,  approximately  7,700  children 
under  16  years  of  age  (5,700  boys  and  2,000  girls) 
and  6,300  women.  The  greatest  number  of  women 
and  children  in  a  single  industrj-  were  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  there  being  2,021 
women,  691  boys,  and  611  girls;  in  the  printing 
trades  there  were  1,584  women,  600  boys,  and  614 
girls.  In  building  290  women,  1,895  boys,  and  195 
girls  were  employed;  in  the  tobacco  industry  957 
women,  599  boys,  and  110  girls;  in  food  preparation 
527  w^omen,  949  boys,  and  155  girls;  and  in  the  tex- 
tile industry  798  women,  186  boys,  and  290  girls. 

Hours  of  Labor  and  Wages. 

A  day's  work  in  the  Netherlands  varies  from 
eight  to  16  hours,  comparatively  few  persons  being 
emploj-ed  fewer  or  more  hours.  Of  the  10,190  per- 
sons, for  whom  reports  were  made  during  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1903,  1,842,  or  18.08  per  cent, 
worked  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day;  7,917,  or  77.69 
per  cent,  from  nine  to  12  hours;  and  84,  or  0.82  per 
cent,  more  than  12  hours;  347  persons,  or  3.41  per 
cent  of  the  total,  were  employed  for  less  than  eight 
hours.  Of  the  total  number  reported  for  the  quar- 
ter, 9,.540,  or  93.62  per  cent,  were  males  and  650,  or 
6.38  per  cent,  females. 

Of  15,627  persons  for  whom  rates  of  wages  during 
1903  were  reported,  7,845,  or  50.20  per  cent,  were 
paid  by  the  hour,  575,  or  3.68  per  cent,  by  the  day, 
6,999,  or  44.79  per  cent,  by  the  week,  19,  or  0.12  per 
cent,  by  the  month,  and  189,  or  1.21  per  cent,  by  the 
year.  Of  the  total,  14,208,  or  90.92  per  cent,  were 
males,  and  1,419,  or  9. OS  per  cent,  females;  11,670 
(74.68  per  cent)  were  adult  males,  2,538  (16.24  per 
cent)  boys,  1,139  (7.29  per  cent)  women,  and  280 
(1.79  per  cent)  girls. 

Wages  by  the  hour  ranged  from  0.03  guilder  to 
0.20  guilder  ($0,012  to  §0.08)  for  children  and  from 
0.05  guilder  to  0.25  guilder  ($0.02  to  $0.10)  for 
adults.  Daily  wages  varied  in  amount  from  0.36 
guilder  to  one  guilder  ($0.14  to  $0.40)  for  children, 
and  from  0.75  guilder  to  2.30  guilders  ($0.30  to 
$0.92)  for  adults;  weekly  wages  from  ly^  to  nine 
guilders  ($0.60  to  $3.60)  for  children,  and  four  to 
50  guilders  ($1.60  to  $20)  for  adults;  the  three  chil- 
dren reported  as  employed  by  the  month  received, 
respectively,  two,  three,  and  four  guilders  ($0.80, 
$1.20,  and  $1.60),  while  the  monthly  wages  of 
adults  ranged  from  10  to  120  guilders  ($4  to  $48); 
yearly  wages  varied,  for  children,  from  100  to  400 
guilders  ($40  to  $160),  and  for  adults  from  100  to 
2,000  guilders  ($40  to  $800). 

Considering  persons  employed  bj^  the  hour  we 
find  that  2,620,  or  33.40  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
so  employed,  received  less  than  0.15  guilders  ($0.06) 
an  hour;  of  these  532  (20.31  per  cent)  were  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  machines;  506  (19.31  per 
cent)  in  agriculture;  and  423  (16.15  per  cent)  in 
building.  Of  persons  employed  by  the  week,  3,827, 
or  54.68  per  cent  of  all  so  employed,  earned  less 
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than  nine  guilders  ($3.60)  a  week,  1,017,  or  26.57 
per  cent,  of  tliese  persons  being  engaged  in  tiie 
preparation  of  food,  and  971,  or  25.37  per  cent,  in 
the  textile  industry;  of  those  engaged  in  food 
preparation  S7.12  per  cent  were  males  and  12.88  per 
cent  females,  while  in  the  textile  industry  56.64  per 
cent  were  males  and  43.36  per  cent  females. 

Population  in  1903. 

At  the  close  of  1903  the  population  of  the  Nether- 
lands numbered  5,430,973,  of  whom  2,690,205  were 
males  and  2,740,768  females.  The  24  cities  having 
more  than  20,000  population  aggregated  2,013,835 
persons  (9.59,971  males  and  1,053,864  females),  the 
remainder  of  the  population,  3,417,138  persons 
(1,730,234  males  and  1,686,904  females),  being  dis- 
tributed among  1,097  cities  and  towns.  The  total 
increase  in  1903  was  83,783  persons,  or  1.57  per  cent. 

The  Ave  preceding  abstracts  were  taken  fi-om 
Tijdschrift  van  het  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statis- 
tick,  Afl.  S.  's-Gravenhage,  Holland,  1004. 

Population  of  Soutb  Africa. 

The  census  of  British  South  Africa,  taken  in  1904, 
shows  an  increase  in  the  population  of  the  Cape 
district  of  .57.51  per  cent  over  that  of  1901,  the  popu- 
lation in  1904  being  2,405,.552  including  .580,380  white 
persons  and  1,825,172  colored.  The  population  of 
the  Transvaal  and  Swaziland  is  1,3.54,200  including 
300,225  whites  and  1,053,975  colored.  The  Orange 
River  Colony  shows  a  population  of  385,045,  of  which 
number  143,419,  or  37.25  per  cent,  are  whites.  Natal 
shows  a  population  of  284,691  including  but  97,109 
Europeans  and  whites  as  compared  with  187,582 
colored.  This  is  exclusive  of  native  areas.  —  Brad- 
streeVs,  Ang.  13,  1904. 

Strikes  and  Kiockouts  in  tbe  United  King- 
dom in  1903. 

The  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  re))orted  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1903  was  387  (55  less  than  in 
1902)  involving  116,901  workmen  (139,766  less  than 
in  1902).  Of  the  total  number  of  workmen  affected 
93,515  were  directly  involved.  The  total  time  lost 
was  2,338,668  working-days.  One  and  two-tenths 
per  cent  of  the  entire  working  population  were  in- 
volved in  disputes. 

The  most  important  strikes  were  in  the  coal  min- 


ing industry,  there  being  113  disputes,  involving 
60,029  employees  and  accounting  for  51.97  per  cent 
of  the  total  time  lost;  in  the  engineering  and  ship- 
building industries  there  were  56  disputes  involv- 
ing 15,806  employees;  in  the  tinplate  industry  there 
were  eight  disputes  involving  14,725  employees;  in 
the  textile  industry  there  were  55  disputes  involv- 
ing 9,458  emploj-ees ;  in  the  remaining  miscellaneous 
industries  there  were  155  disputes  involving  16,883 
employees. 

Controversies  in  the  textile  industry  have  shown 
a  tendency  to  diminish  in  recent  years.  This  indus- 
try was  responsible  for  55,  or  14.21  per  cent  of  all 
the  disputes  in  1903,  for  8.09  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  workpeople  affected,  and  for  only  five 
per  cent  of  the  total  time  lost.  Of  the  55  disputes, 
36  were  regarding  wages,  10  regarding  working  ar- 
rangements, and  eight  regarding  the  employment 
of  particular  classes  or  persons;  for  one  the  cause 
was  not  reported. 

Of  the  387  disputes,  232  were  regarding  questions 
of  wages,  involving  49,557,  or  52.99  per  cent  of  the 
employees  directly  affected,  and  15,993,  or  68.39  per 
cent  of  the  employees  indirectly  affected;  56  dis- 
putes were  regarding  working  arrangements,  rules, 
and  discipline  and  affected  13,609  employees  directly 
and  2,1,54  indirectly ;  54  disputes  were  regarding  the 
employment  of  particular  classes  or  persons  and  af- 
fected 7,822  employees  directly  and  4,520  indirectly; 
25  disputes  were  over  trade  unionism  and  affected 
17,602  employees  dii-ectly  and  269  indirectly ;  17  dis- 
putes were  over  hours  of  labor  and  affected  4,108 
employees  directly  and  382  indirectly;  the  causes 
of  three  strikes  were  not  stated. 

Of  the  total  strikes,  88,  or  22.74  per  cent,  were 
successful;  179,  or  46.25  percent,  unsuccessful;  110, 
or  28.42  percent,  compromised;  10,  or  2.59  per  cent, 
not  stated  or  pending. 

Of  the  total  number  of  disputes,  266,  or  68.73  per 
cent,  were  settled  by  direct  arrangement  or  negoti- 
ation between  the  parties  or  their  representatives; 
47,  or  12.14  per  cent,  were  settled  by  filling  the 
places  of  strikers;  36,  or  9.30  per  cent,  by  return 
to  work  on  employers'  terms  without  negotiations; 
26,  or  6.72  per  cent,  by  arbitration  or  conciliation; 
and  12,  or  3.11  per  cent,  were  unsettled.  —  Report  on 
Strikes  and  Lock-outs  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1903,  Labour  Dej)artment,  Board  of  Trade. 
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